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PREFACE. 


The limited edition of my original Monograph on 
the Coins of the Patlian Saltans of Hindustan (London, 
1847), has long since been exhausted; the still more 
restricted impression of a Supplement, chiefly designed 
to reduce into type a record of perishable materials, 
in, as it proved, a very unsafe locality (Dehli, 1851), 
can scarcely be said to have been before the public. 
Its compilation, however, pointed consistently to a 
future revision of the general subject, which has been 
postponed, from time to time, till the accumulation 
of new and very ample materials has forced me to 
recognize my obligations to an inquiry I had in a 
measure made my own. The result appears in the 
following pages. 


The two essays above referred tosrere essentially 


technical and limited in their scope 



ntiquarian 


objects ; an almost identical disadvantage attended 
a later cognate memoir, “On the Initial Coinage 
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of Bengal,?’ which was devoted to the description of 
selections from the 13,000 coins of the very instruc¬ 
tive Kooch Bahar trouvaille . 

In the present work I have asserted my freedom 
from conventional trammels, and endeavoured to make 
Numismatics applicable in their larger and better 
sense to the many collateral questions they chance to 
touch, equally pressing into the service all available 
external aids to history, for which the laxity of 
Oriental tradition gives even too many openings. 

It would not become me to say anything in favour 
of my own production; indeed, I am fully alive to 
its imperfections ; but I may frankly say I have 
learnt many things, which I did not know previously, 
during the course of its composition. On the other 
hand, I have to meet, by anticipation, two ol jections 
which may strike an English reader. The first of 
these is the still open contest as to how Oriental words 
should be reproduced in Roman type. At one time I 
was disposed to be pedantic on the subject, and even 
went so far as to devise an elaborate scheme for the 
discriminative representation of Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets; but the difficulties attending the innova¬ 
tion seemed far to outbalance any advantages that 
might possibly be gained by the public, and the 
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author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanskrit or Arabic in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dehli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per¬ 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
the criticism of an Arabic grammarian. I have fur¬ 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in my quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author ; so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in¬ 
novations for which I could not cite, from my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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[t has been generally confessed from the first day 
“Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names would not bear translation, and the inflated 
titles of the East, rendered in the subdued language 

O O 

of the "\\ est, would jar even more harshly upon 

English ideas. My leading object in this work has 

been to collect materials for history, in the form of 

documents, which it was primarily desirable to retain 

in their most authentic form, or in the nearest possible 

approach to their original integrity,—translations in 

such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions; but 

wherever these documents have any reference to the 

immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
the context are given. 

I lie compiler of a record like the present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon the aid of his fellow- 
labourers: it will be seen that the number of my 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon¬ 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
freeness of tliei*- gifts. My obligations arc due to 
the many collectors of coins whose names are indi¬ 
cated, in more detail, in the body of the work and 
in the subjoined note upon the despositories of 
existing cabinets. I am indebted to Mr. Fergussou 
for the use of the effective architectural eimravin^s 
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which illustrate the text. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may he gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of different hands, and vary in their execution 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
by Mr. J. Schnorr of Stuttgart; the engravings of 
Mr. Adeney are next in merit; but it is confessedly 
difficult to get first-class artists to undertake such 
complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 
that I can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious “ Old Mortality” style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the 
Pathans, as we received it from the hands of the 
Mahrattas after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It has 
been reduced in photography, by Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office. 


London, 

February 25, 1871 



ftOTE ON THE OWNERSHIP ANT) PRESENT DEPOSITORIES OF THE 

various Collections of Coins quoted in this Work. 

1. Marsden Collection, in the British Museum, fully described 

in his work entitled Numismata Orientalia. (London, 1823.) 

*2. The collection in the India Office, many specimens of which 

are noticed and engraved in Professor Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua. 
(London, 1841.) 

3. My own original collection, comprising the coins figured in 
plates i.-v. of this volume, now in the British Museum. A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession. 

4. Mr. Edward Clive Bayley’s collection, which formed the 

ground-work of my Supplement, printed at Dehli in 1851. In 
the owner’s possession. (In England.) 

5 Colonel Stacy’s collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (In Calcutta.) 

6 Mr. George Freeling’s collection, partly in the Bodleian at 

Oxford with the Bardoe Elliot bequest, and partly in the hands of 
ins widow. 

J^oWlGuthrre’scoBeetion, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bahar trouvaille (plate vi.); and the choice Pathan series, 
so 0 cn quoted in these pages, which now embraces the accumulated 
treasures of General Cunningham and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few years. (In England.) 

8. Sir M alter Elliot has soino curious specimens of the local 

senes of the Dakhan, and Sir Bartle Frerc has a large collection 

Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining. * 

J' ( Th / r T PatMn coins in Russia > Ascriptions of which 
and M W rf “ ReCenSi ° NUm ° rUm Muh ~J*norum,” 

xz :i7zi ,r z~ i ~ 
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THE PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI, 

ETC. 

The history of Muhammadan nations is especially open to 
illustration and rectification from Numismatic sources. De¬ 
ficient as all mintages imitating the early Kufic models of the 
Khalifs may be in artistic effect or variety of device, they 
compensate for these imperfections, on the other part, in 
devoting their entire surfaces to legends which, among other 
occasionally significant indications, record at length the style 
and titles of the monarch, the date of coinage, and the name 
of the mint; thus affording direct evidence to three distinct 
facts—the existence of the sovereign as such, the epoch at 
which he reigned, and the country over which he was king. 

The value of this species of illustration, as applied to the 
Medieval Indian annals now under review, is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the exaggerated importance attached by the 
Muslims themselves to that department of the conventional 
regal functions, involved in the right to coin. Among these 
peoples, the recitation of the public prayer in the name of 
the aspirant to the throne, associated with the issue of money 
bearing his superscription, was unhesitatingly received as 
the overt act of accession. Unquestionably, in the state of 
civilization here obtaining, the production and facile disper¬ 
sion of a new royal device was singularly well adapted to 
make manifest to the comprehension of all classes the im¬ 
mediate change in the supreme ruling power. In places 
where men did not print, these stamped moneys obtruding 

l 
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into every Bdzdr constituted the most effective manifestoes 
and proclamations human ingenuity could have devised: 
readily multiplied, they were individually the easiest and 
most naturally transported of all official documents; the 
veriest Fakir, in his semi-nude costume, might carry the 
ostensible proof of a new dynasty into regions where even 
the name of the kingdom itself was unknown. In short, 
there was but little limit to the range of these Eastern 
heralds; the Numismatic Garter King-at-Anns was recog¬ 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted the gold, and inter¬ 
preters could be found to designate the Csesar whose “ epi¬ 
graph” figured on its surface. So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sult&n’s titles were ostentatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
announcement of the fact that they themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain. Equally, on the other 
hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supreme power. There are 
but few instances of abstention from the exercise of this 
highly-prized prerogative in the present series, but in all 
such cases the guiding motives are sufficiently ascertained. 

The epoch which the present series of medals illustrates 
extends from a.d. 1192 to 1554, or a period of somewhat 
more than three centuries and a half: during this interval 
six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dehli. I purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at all 
times uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme limits 
of Eastern Bengal on the one side, to Kabul and Kandahar 
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on the west, with Sindh and the Southern Peninsula to 
complete the circle; occasionally reduced to a few districts 
around the capital, and in one instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present available suffice to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur¬ 
rency of the PathAn SultAns. Some new evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of Western 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 

which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded by the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins; so that we are now in a position to main¬ 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting native traditions, re¬ 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal in each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten¬ 
tional Mint standard must have ranged very closely upon 
the 175 grains, Troy, which amount can be nearly told in 
the balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the SataraktiJca , or “ One hundred rati,” divi¬ 
sional term, which appears in early post-Vedic commentaries. 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in the proportions necessary to consti¬ 
tute the equivalent sub-divisions of the ruling silver Tankah , 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
GunjA seeds (Abrus precat onus), was never divided in practice 
by any other number than 64. The favourite sub-divisional 
current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 


of the Hijrah, 
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* or wllic k latter denomination it preserved in the Hasht 
Kani, or Eight-Kanis, the counterpart and correspondent 
of eight Jitals, 64 of which also fell into the general total of a 

Tankah - ^d here it would seem that more purely indigenous 
traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan innova- 

ti . 0nS ' DeW Tankah rule and regulate its own sub¬ 
divisions, but it does not seem to have been able to emancipate 

itself from thd old silver Purdna of 32 Ratis of Manu’s Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 56 grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak. So 
intuitive in the native mind was the idea of reckoning by 
fours,, the “ Gunda” of the modem indigene, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically, whatever the current rate may have 
been at any given moment, at 1 : 8. So also the silver 
piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8 x 8), and the 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fa Is to 
the A of a Tankah. The Quaternary scale, in short, was 
all-pervading; there was no escaping the inevitable 4’s, 16’s, 
32’s, and 64’s, the heritage of the masses, which, having sur¬ 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still 
flourish undisturbed by the presence of British decimals 
. Tte modificat ions effected in the coinage by Muhammad 
bm Tughlak are highly instructive, and seem to determine 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
t e period. Not less worthy of study is his attempt to in¬ 
troduce a forced currency 0I copper tokens. The amplifi¬ 
cation by Firuz Shah of the divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver is also of importance, as leading-up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Buhlol Lodi and his son Sikandar, and, finally, in the 
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reforms perfected by Shir Sh&h,—the production of the 
“Rupee” (of 178 grains), and the substitution of copper 
coins for the fallacious mixed-metal pieces,—may be seen 
the almost unchanged condition of the lower currencies of 
Her Majesty’s Government in India at the present day. 

Amid the general series of the coins of the Dehli monarchs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified with their rule, such as 
the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
absorption of the kingdoms of the Hindu, potentates: off¬ 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from vhe mints of 
the Muslim contemporaries of the early occupying con¬ 
querors, who held, in their own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, more consecutively, reference has been 
made to the currencies of their fellow-warriors for the faith 
in Bengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
the Sultans of Hindustan. And, lastly, advantage has been 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
the inscriptions recorded on the public monuments of the 
Imperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in the decoration of the walls and gate¬ 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, whether as regards the ornamental 
form of the Arabesque, or the more stern chiselling of the 

Kufic letters, may freely vie with the best specimens of Sara- 
cenic art extant. 

I now proceed to exhibit a complete list of the sovereigns 
of the Pathan dynasty, with the dates of accession of each. 

I must premise that I have intentionally retained the 
Hijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where the precise period in Muhammadan 
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montlis or days was uncertain, it would have been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era. Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each king, the day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year 
so quoted. The note at the foot of this page, 1 giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregularities of the Muhammadan year, will 
efficiently supply the references to intermediate periods. 

1 The Hijrah era commenced on the 15th July, a.d. 622 The 

year is purely lunar, consisting of tweive months, each month eing 

% 

reckoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter¬ 
calation. In practice, months of 30 and 29 days are made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days: eleven times in 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, making 355 days 
in that year. So that the average length of a year is 354-g-sr days, 
a month, or tV, being 29y^^- # The intercalary year of 355 days 
occurs on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
and 29th years of every thirty years. 


The Muhammadan Months abb as follows :— 


1. 

9 

1 *Muharram, 

30 days. 

2. 

jSlo Safar, 

29 

yy 

3. 

Habful awwal, 

30 

yy 

4. 

R-abful akhir, 

29 

yy 

5. 

JumadaT awwal, 

# a 

30 

yy 

6. 

< 

JumadaT dkhir, 

29 

yy 

7. 

• w 

30 

yy 

8. 

Sh’aban 

29 

yy 

9. 

Ramazan, 

30 

yy 

10. 

Shawwal, 

29 

yy 

11. 

***£N^j Z(T k’adah, 

30 

) t 

12. 

Zf’l hijjah, 

29 

• • 

yy 
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LIST OF THE PATHAN SULTANS OF HINDUSTAN 


DATE OP 
KO. ACCES¬ 
SION. 


initial date 

OP THE 
HIJBAH TEAS. 
A.D. 


NAMES OF SULtXnB. 


589 Jan. 7, 1193 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


602 

607 

607 

633 

634 
637 
639 I 
644 
664 
686 
689 
695 
695 

715 

716 

1 720 
720 
725 
752 
790 
791 
792 
795 
795 
797 


Aug. 18,1205 
June 25,1210! 


Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

May 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 


16, 

14, 

3, 

12 , 

19, 

13, 
16, 

14, 

10 , 


>> 

1235 

1236 
1239 
1241 
1246 
1265 
1287 
1290 
1295 


April 7,1315 
Marc)i26,1316 
Feb. 12, 1320 

Dec. 18, 1324 
Feb. 28, 1351 
Jan. 11, 1388 
Dec. 31, 1388 
Dec. 20, 1389 
Nov. 17,1392 


Oct 27, 1394 


27 ! 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


815 

817 

824 

837 

847 

855 

894 

923 

937 

947 

952 

960 

961 

962 


I Lpril 13,1412 

Iarch23,1414 

Jan. 6, 1421 
Lug. 18, 1433, 
May 1, 1443 
Feb. 3, 1451 
Dec. 5, 1488 
Jan. 24,1517. 
Aug. 25, 1530 
May 8, 1540 
March 15,1545 
Dec. 18, 1552 
Dec. 7,1553 
Nov. 26, 1554 


Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam( 1 st 
Dynasty). 

Kutb-ud-din Aibek. 

Aram Shah. 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

B ukn -ud-dfn Firuz Shah I. 

Sultan Riziah. # j 

Mu’izz-ud-din Bahrain Shah. 

Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah. 

N6sir-ud-din Mahmud. i 

Ghias-ud-din Balban. I 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubad. [Dynasty), i 
Jalal-ud-din Firuz SliahII. Khtlji (2nd i 
Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. 

Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 
Shahab-ud-din ’Umar. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shah I. 
Nasir-ud-din Khusru. [Dynasty). 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah (3rd 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

Firuz Shah III. bin Salar Hajab. 
Tughlak Shah II. 

Abubakr Shah. 

Muhammad Shah bin Firuz Shah. 
Sikandar Shah. [(Timur, 800). 

Mahmud Shall bin Muhammad Shah 
Nusrat Shah, Interregnum , Mahmud re¬ 
stored, 802. 

> Daulat Khan Lodi. 

1 Khizr Khan Sgud (4th Dynasty). 

I Mu’izz-ud-din Mubarak Shah II. 

3 1 , Muhammad Shah bin Farid Shah. 

• ’Alam Shah. 

Buhlol Lodi (5th Dynasty). 

; Sikandar bin Buhlol. 

1 ! Ibrahim bin Sikandar (Babar, 932 a.h.) 
oj Muhammad Humayun, Mughal. 

3 Farid-ud-din Shir Shah, Afghan. 

:5 Isl.im Shah. 

>2 Muhammad ’Adil Shah. 

3 Ibrahim Sur. [962 a.h.) 

A Sikandar Shah. (Humayun, restored 


INTBODTJCTOBY LIST OP THE BHLEBS 

OP BENGAL. 


AND KINGS 


BATE OP | 

| accession 

A.H. 


I 


1 


5 I 624 
627 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


656 

657 


659 

676(?) 

681 

691 

702 

? 

710 
733 
737 
742 
751 


INITIAL DATE 
OP THE 
hwbah yeah. 
AD. 


Sept. 10,1203 
Aug. 18,1205 
July 16, 1208 
June 15, 1211 


names of bulebs and kings. 


Dec. 22, 1226 
Nov. 20, 1229 

. » ti 

Oct. 7, 1233 

June 9, 1244 
" )* 


Jan. b, 1258 
Dec. 29, 1258 


>1 


n 


Dec. 6, 1260 

April 11, 1282 

Dec. 24, 1291 
Aug. 26, 1302 


May 31, 1310 
Sept. 22, 1332 
Aug. 10, 1336 
June 17, 1341 

March 11 ,13so 


Muhammad BakMiar Khilgi. 
’Izz-ud-dfn Muhammad mknKhiljl 
Ala-ud-dfn ’Ali Mardan, Khilil. 

ai,j> <«*• 

Nasir-ud-dln Mahmkd, bin Sultan 
Altamsh (Coin, No. 60). 

Ala-ud-dfn Jam'. J 

Saif-ud-dfn Aibek, Yughdn Tat 
Izz-ud-dfn Tughrul. ) 

TughdnKhdn. ]*«*«*, 634-7 
^amr-nd-dln Tamar Khan, Kiran. 
S ’ Yuzbeg -‘ Bug hr a l 

Jaiai-ud-dm Mas’aud Muluk Jdnl. 
Izz-ud-dfn Balban,’ Vkbegi. 

Taj-ud-dfn Arslan Khan. Sanjar, 
A nwanzmi. J 

Muhammad Arslan Khan, Tatar Khdn 
Sultan Maghfs-ud-dfn Tughral. 
BughrdKhdn, Nasir-ud-dfn Mahmkd, 
second son of Sultan Balkan. 
Rukn-ud-dfn Kai Kdus. 

Shams-ud-dfn Firkz Shdh. (Reigned 
in Lakhnuutf till 722.) 
Shahab-ud-dfn Bughrah Shdh. 
Ghfas-ud-dfn Bahadur Shdh. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

Fakr-ud-dfn Mubarak Shdh. 

Ala-ud-dfn ’AH Shdh 
Ikhtfar-ud-dfn Ghdzi Shdh 


«£. SZ2TZ* P "“ Minh&j-us- 

I should be unwilling to relv un ° ^ * difference m the Pronunciation; but 
otmously at the mercy of ignora^Orien Jeop^T in a 60 




The Minaret op Mas’a<5d III., a.h. 492-508 (a.d. 1099-1114), at Ghaz.nI, 1 

from a Sketch by G. J. Vigne, Esq. 


Fergusson’a Handbook of Architecture, vol. i. p. 415 . 

First King (a.h. 589-602; a.d. 1193-1205). 

The man who, by the force of his own energy, or that 
which he imparted to his generals, was enabled to change 

Inscription on the Minaret. (From Jour. As. Soc. Bengal.) 

r u ' ^ ^)\ ^j\ ^ 
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the destinies of India towards the close of the twelfth cen- 

tury a.d., came of a royal house, dating from an obscure 

principality in the mountains south-east of Herit. The 

great Mahmud of Ghazni, some two centuries previously, had 

penetrated frequently and by varied routes into the rich 

plains of India; his aim, with but scant affectation of the 

Muslim cry of a “ holy war,” was in truth mere plunder, 

and with this he returned plentifully gratified to his 
northern capital. 

The later scions of the dynasty of Subuktagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ’Ali-ud-din Husain Jahinsoz in 
a.h. 550, retired to Lahor, and had already, in effect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns; so that as Mu’izz-ud-din 
pressed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced provinces of Hindustin followed as a natural 
sequence. Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sim, or Shahdb-ud- 
din, as he was called in his youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghori, the founder of the Path in dynasty of 
Dehli, is first noticed in history on the occasion of his no¬ 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, Ghiis-ud- 
din, to the charge of a province of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notorious ’Ala-ud-din Husain Jahdmdz. After the accession 
of_Ghiis-ud-din to the throne of Ghor, in 558 a.h., Mu’izz- 
ud-din, acting as his general, subdued portions of Khorisin; 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni, in 569, he was nominated 

J** ^ ^ Ju*-. 

^ r Di s-’U,^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ U ' y 3 
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by his Suzerain brother to the government of that country. 
From this time his incursions into India commenced: in 
571 he conquered Multdn; in 574 he experienced a sanguinary 
defeat in an expedition against the prince of Nahrwala; next, 
Khusru Malik, the last of the Ghaznavis, was assailed; and 
at length, in 582, captured by stratagem. In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was 
totally routed on the memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Choh&n leader, Prithvi Raja of Ajmir. After a year's re¬ 
pose. the disgrace of this defeat still rankling within him, 
he, on the self-same battle-ground, again encountered his 
former adversary, now supported by the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes. This time fortune favoured the Ghoris, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host. By this single victory the Muhammadans may be 
said to have become the virtual masters of Hindustan. The 
ulterior measures for the subjugation of the country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
the Indian empire of Muhammad Ghori were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustan, 
and eventual successor on the throne of Dehli, Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek. Ghids-ud-din, who' had long retained little beyond 
the title of a king, died in 599 a.h., and shortly afterwards 
Mu’izz-ud-din was installed in form. An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest in the north, in itself attended by most disas¬ 
trous results, was succeeded by the revolt of the governors 
of Ghazni and Multdn: this outbreak, however, was soon 
suppressed. In the month of Sh’abdn, a.h. 602, 1 Muham- 

And the “ Manzil of Damik” became a proverb in the land.—Tabakkt-i-N&siri, 
J>. 124. 
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mad Ghori was slain in his tent, in the centre of his o* 
camp, by a band of Gakkars. At his death, the Musli: 


empire in India extended generally over nearly the whole 
of Hin dustan .Proper, Sind, and Bengal. The sovereignty 
was, however, held by very exceptional tenures, and was 
most indeterminate in its inner geographical limits. 


Mu'izz-ud-dzn Muhammad bin Sam . 


No. 1. 


(Similar to No. 2 Plate I.) 


Gold. Weight, 93 grs. Very rare. Ghazni. a.h. 692. Col. Guthrie, 


Circular Areas. 







^jJl 

U.£/kJl sj* ^ j A} 

Surah lxi. 9. Euran. 


a -U! ,1 




1 ,.,LkJ. 




it 


•• 


±J\ , L-JjJl 


J 


j 


ft—k 


cH 


Margin, J, <Cji . . 


<L'Us^~5 


• # 


3 vJt**** J ^ 


51 


la. There is another imperfect specimen of this gold issue in the 
Masson Collection in the East India Library, weighing 99 grs. 

No. 2 (Fig. 2, plate i.) Silver. Weight, 63 grs. Similar types. 
Masson Collection. Dates observed, a.h. 690, 596. 
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No. 3. 


(No. 1, Plate I.) 


Silver. 74grs. Yeryrare. a.h. 596. {Primep Collectum, B.M.) 


Legends arranged in concentric circles. 


Obv. 


j5j A& tjal 


aU! aLt* m \ a!1 1 


Rev .— 

ijl* j ^^*-1 , 


j.L Als* 
&±~i ti'jL *jL J 1 JJb 

j** ^ILUl <d!l 


U1 


j?' 1^.^' J 


(•'-> tirf ‘ w = r * 

Translation. 

Obv .—It is he that hath sent his messenger, with guidance and the 
true faith, that he might exalt it above all religions, though 
the infidels be averse thereto. (Kuran, Surah ix. 33.)—There 
is no god but God. Muhammad is the prophet of God! The 
most mighty sovereign—Ghias ud dunya wa ud dfn, £bul Path. 
—Muhammad bin Sam. 


Rev. —This Dirham was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year 
five hundred and ninety-six.—A1 Nasir le dm illah (the Khalif). 
The mighty sovereign,Mu’izz—ud dunya waud dmAbulMuzaffar. 
—Muhammad bin Sam. 


The above coins in the joint names of Ghfas-ud-din and Mu’izz-ud- 
din, bear testimony to the associated regal powers of the two brothers. 
It is to bo noticed, however, that the superlative hs. S\ “ The 

greatest,” is applied to the one king, while u Great,” is all 
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that is extended to the conqueror of India. It will be observed 
from the coins which follow that, on the death of his brother, 
Mu’izz-ud-din himself adopted the superlative Jl 


3 a. Silver. Weight, 133 grs. Similar coin. Col. Guthrie. 


No. 4. (No. 3. Plate I.) 

Silver. Weight 59*4 grs. Square areas, a.h. 598. Col. Guthrie. 


Reverse. 

_1_ W ' i 1 _113 

—Lll J 

^—1—11 J*> Ul 




Obverse. 






Margins illegible. 


The above coins are in effect merely introductory to the 

Dehli series proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 

first occupying Muhammadan conqueror of India, they in some 

degree formed the models upon which the phraseology of the 

legends of the new currency was based, though, it will be 

seen, that they in no degree affected the system of weights 

or values obtaining in the northern provinces of India. 

Indeed, the old issues of “Dehliwalas” composed of a mixture 

of copper and silver, retained their place throughout the land, 

and were imitated and adopted, with altered legends, by 

Altamsh and his feudatories, Kub&chah of Sind, and others; 

and it is not until the year 630 a.h. that any silver pieces 

of the new empire make their appearance (No. 28 infra), and 

then the:r standard of weight equally follows the Indian 
system. 
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No. 5. 


(No. 4, Plate I.) 


Bare 


Obv.—^ &AJC* jjac W 

Rev .—Horseman in outline (conventionally styled Tughra 
L m\ with the Hindi legend Sri Hammirah. 


No. 6. (No. 5, Plate I.) 

Mixed silver and copper. "Weight, 49 grs. Rare. 

Oh ?.—Same as No. 5. 

Rev .—Rude figure of a cavalier, with lance at the charge. 


No. 7. (No. 6, Plate I.) 

Silver (impure). 46 grs. (Ghor Mint?) 

Olv. —j%L> W ILU1 

Rev .—Rude representation of a horseman, with lance at 
the charge; but the contrast is marked in the adher¬ 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
combination of letters and material forms affected in 
Muhammadan Tughra. 


No. 8. 


Olv. 
Rev . 


(No. 7, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. (Lahor Mint ?) 


No. 9. (No. 8, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Lahor Mint.) 

Obv .—jjUaLJl 
Rev. —j* 

(No. 9, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 49 grs. (Dehli Mint.) 
Olv. —HT?t Sri Mohamad Same. 
Rev. Sri Hammlrah. 


Li ^ Jh^\ 


No. 10. 
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No. 11. Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Sind Mint.) Similar 

Hindi legends, both obverse and reverse, to No. 10. The 
device of the Horseman follows the same tracings as the 
figure on No. 5, and the forms of the letters are nearly 
identical, approximating closely to the style in use on the 
coins of Kubachah. 


No. 12. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. New type. E. I. 

Collection. (Peshdwar Mint.) 

Obv .—Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted. 

• • • Mohamad Same. 

Rev. —Horseman, well-defined. Similar in design to No. 4, 

Plate I. 

Legend - Sri Hammirah. 

in a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, in 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the word y Parshdr 

(Peshawar). On the horse’s quarter may be read the letters 
Jaldl* (See Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 20.) 

No. 13. (No. 10, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Gwalior Mint.) 

Obv. —Oif* Mohamad Sami. 

Rev .—Figure of the Horseman greatly debased. No legend. 


No. 14. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. My cabinet. 

Obv .—^ s r* * * 

Rev .— A rude figure of a horse. 

Similar to those depicted in Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. figs. 8-13; 
Ariana Antiqua, pi. xix. fig. 14, and pi. xx. fig. 6. 


1 The reading of Parsh6r is confirmed by later specimens from the mints of 
Ala-ud-din Muhammad, Klucarizmi , who was critical in his geography, inserting 
the names of his mints in all sorts of odd comers, wherever space was to be found 
in the general design; for instance, Bamidn ou a line with the spear, Karmdn 
(imitating Ilduz) on the side of the Bull, and^ in the same place.—Joum. 

E.A.S. xii. pp. 20o, 206. See also Elliot’s Historians, i. 47, and ii. 397. 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Ghori’s Indian coinages, but there 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of the unusual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though I have 

obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that may now be pronounced. 1 The appearance 
of the joint names of M uha mmad bin S&m and Prithvi 
R&ja on one and the same coin is certainly startling, but 
there is nothing in the fact that need militate against 
local probabilities. TVe find that “the son of Rai Pitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left in charge of Ajmir, 2 in which 
case a numismatic confession of fealty would be quite ap¬ 
propriate, or this coinage may even have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula¬ 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, more the appearance of Dehli Mint art than of 
Ajmir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso¬ 
ciation might be given, but that it is useless to enlarge upon 
such imperfect data; and I only publish this curious piece 
that attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly examined collections. 



1 General Cunningham has also examined this coin at my request, and, while 
expressing surprise at the combination of names, does not at all contest the 
obvious reading of the letters still visible on the coin. 

2 T&j-ul-Ma&sir, Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 216, 219, 220, 226. Tod, ii. 451. 


frankly to confess that the imperfect and 


2 
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No. 15. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 grs. (My cabinet.) Unique. 


Horseman. 


Bull. 





. . Prithv? . 


Sri Mahamad Sam. 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bin S&m were, as may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors. One of 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols, and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Chand, the 
last of the Rah tors of Kanauj, 1 in a.d. 1194. A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of Islam, is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid the commerce of the indigenes. 2 

O 

The intermediate coin (No. 17) of Prithvi (Varmma) Deva, 
a contemporary of Govinda’s (No. 16), indicates that much 
of the dominion of the Rah tors had already passed away 
from them, though the successful Chandel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the assaults of an 
alien race. 

1 He is called Jai Char.d of Benares by the T&j-ul-Mahsir.—Elliot, ii. 223, 300. 
So also Minhhj, p. 140, text. The Bard Chand also mentions that the Baja of 
Klisi was a feudatory* of Kanauj (Tod, ii. 456). The Rahtor capital was latterly 
removed to Bari, east of the Ganges. 

2 Only one of these coins of Muhammad bin Siim seems to have fallen to the 
share of James Prinsep’s numerous contributors (Essays, i. 289), who found the 
older issues common enough. The twenty-six specimens of the conqueror’s 
coinage now noticed seem all to have been obtained by Masson in Afghanistan. 
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The modifications the name and titles of Muhammad bin 
S&m undergo in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
may be supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory, 1 and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 


KANAUJ COINS. 

Govinda Chandra, a.d. 1120-1144. 2 

No. 16. Gold. (Prinsep, pi. xxiv. fig. 2; Ariana Antiqua, xx. 22 ; 
and H. H. "Wilson. Asiatic Researches, xviii.) 

Obverse —The Goddess Lakshmi seated. The figure holding the 
cornucopia is imitated from the earliest types of the Gupta coinage 
(Prinsep’s Essays, PI. xxiii. 18, 19, etc.). 

Reverse —Legend in three lines— 

sft II 

Sri mad Govinda Chandra Leva. 

Prithvf (Varmma) Deva Chandel Raja of Mahoba, etc. 3 ' a . d . 1125- 
1180). 


No. 17. Gold. (Prmsep’s Essays, i. 292.) Common. 

Obverse as usual. 

Reverse — 

$ri Mat Prithv'i Leva . 


1 The T§.j-ul-Mahsir has a record of this mintage, “and the face of the din&r 

and the diram was adorned with the name and titles” of the king._Elliot, ii. 223. 

2 Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. 

3 See Gen. Cunningham’s List, quoted below, p. 65. 
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MUHAMMAD BIN SAM’S KANAUJ COINS. 

(Date of Conquest a.h. 590 = a.d. 1194.) 

No. 18. Gold. (5 specimens. E. I. Collectim.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxiv. fig. 3, yoI. i. 292 ; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xxi. 25. 



Obverse as usual in the Kanauj series. 

Reverse — M (JJ U Sri Mahamad bene Sdm. 

No. 19. Gold. (21 specimens. E. I. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 

i. 292; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 25, 26, 27. 

Obverse as usual. 

Reverse —vft ^ Sri Hamir Mahamad Sdm. 

In further illustration of these Numismatic memorials, I 
propose to insert, as occasion offers, selected specimens of the 
monumental inscriptions of the Path&n dynasty, which I had 
prepared for publication so long ago as 1855. For the 
majority of these records I was originally indebted to Syud 
Ahmad Khan’s excellent Archaeological History of Dehli, 
the “ As&r-us-Sunnadeed,” 1 but the more complicated epi¬ 
graphs were re-examined and patiently tested, both by that 
enthusiastic antiquary and myself, under the very shadow 
of the buildings upon whose walls they are engraved. 

1 The first edition of the AjT (written in Urdu ) appeared at Dehli 

** > 

in 1846; a second and greatly improved edition, illustrated with numerous fac¬ 
similes, was published in 1854. A large portion of this latter has been repro¬ 
duced in French, by M. Garcin de Tossy, in the Journal Asiatique, vols. xv. (1860) 
p. 508, xvi. 190, 392, 521, and xviL 77. This series of articles extends over 
nearly 200 pages, 8vo. 









The Kutb Minar at Dehli. 

u The minar is i% ft. 4 in. in diameter at the base, and , when measured in 1794, wjS 
24 2 ft. in height. Even then, however, the capital teas ruined, so that ten or perhaps 
twenty feet must be added to this to complete its original elevation. It is ornamented ly 
four boldly projecting balconies; one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 160, and the 
fourth at 203 feet from the ground; between which are richly sculptured raised belts con¬ 
taining inscriptions. In the lower story the projecting flutes are alternately angular and 
circular, in the second circular, and in the third angular only; above this the minor is 
plain, but principally of white marble, with belts of the red sandstone, of which the three 
lower stories are composed.”—Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, i. 421. 


A. Inscription of Muhammad bin Sam, on the 4th circlet of the 

lower story of the Kutb Minar. 

V'l b ^ ilAifri (JomJ! yALUl 
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>. j Liall cli jJUJ! 4 ^ILL) 

cni ^U!I *iL ^UJI4 J^ ^ j ^ 

} L-b iiUl; i.11 JJ4_ £U1 

ju *ui jju ^ui ^yi 4 dUi jt 4 

^ ^*yii43iy LLJ 1 <d ]1 J^ } UJI d^U-j^ tdJI 

a£L» <dll jiii. (~-j |*L 


B - The SeC ° nd band or belt of Inscriptions (counting from the base 
ment upwards) is also tilled in with a nearly similar enumeration 

° J® tltlCS ° f “nhammad bin Sam, concluding, however, with 
tde hitherto novel designation of J, l*Jl J ' 



Inscriptions of Kutb-ud-dln Aibeg. 

0. The second line of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Kutb Mosque, at Dehli. dated *.«. 

s? <0 l J5r ,y I^U*. 

\~'l { I I «lt . « ^ 

• 1 <0 








iLi 



< ^ 5 


this epigraph » «” ^ 6 Essays (Vol. i„ p. 326) that the true date in 

that f H ^ '““«*» «* - Positive an assertion was 

extent of a^uring mS of 1 ,T ^ th ° ° ri ^< -on to the 

scaffolding erected for th 6 Cann ^ evei 7 line and letter, by means of a 

high up, and m^eoler h ^ ^ ™ “«*“”* as the inscription was 

it was placed In this ° SCUrC<i ° r<linarily h ? tho arch under and within which 
P aced. In tins exnnunahon I took eye tracings and paper impressions 
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_ } ijLaj\ ^UaL. d&o' 1 

J\jJj^jjbjU [ sic ] t/ 

\ J Jui ^s“^* ^ j J JjJ * J-i 1— 


I continuation in the I , ^ 

( corner department }* -> 



“V./ uW' L^V 


• • 


• . » 


of all such parts as presented any difficulties, and this enabled me to correct 
without hesitation, Syud Ahmad’s reading of 

A)lia> y& jJ L5 ^/* ^ 

into the text given above-but the date was to my apprehension so obvious, that 
I did not either copy or take a rubbing of the words. However, to set the 
question definitely at rest, I have now sent out to Dehli, and have had the doubtful 
passage examined anew by a most competent authority, and the reply received is 
that there is no doubt that the unit is and not ^*J, the points arc of but 
little consequence, the position of the elongated up-stroke settles the question, in 
these cases, and as for the ‘‘two dots,” even supposing them to exist, the dots 
are so scattered at hazard in these legends that but little reliance could be placed 
upon their referring more directly to ^..,7 than to the penultimate letter of 
^U5, which is imm ediately over it. Ibn Batutah, during his residence at the 
Court of Dehli (a.h. 734-743), read the date on the original monument as 584 a.h. 
(French edition, iii. pp. li. 146, 161), but the mistake of substituting ^_jJ\ 
four for seven , in the decipherment of the intertwined tughra writing, 

L , • 

would readily occur, even if the error is not due to the still more probable source 

of the careless copying of his autograph MS. 

As regards the historical evidence to the date of 687 a.h. for the capture of 
Dehli by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent in the best authorities; 
Hasan Nizfimi, a so to say contemporary, places the event in 587 (Elliot, ii. p. 
216), and Minhfij-us-Sirfij repeats in various forms, while treating of the life of 
Aiheg, the confirmation of the same date. (Elliot, ii. p. 300; Calcutta text, pp. 
139, and at p. 141, in noticing Kutb-ud-din’s death in 607 a.h., it expressly adds, 
“from the first conquest of Dehli ( <= LjbJ to this time 20 years”). 

The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct in some versions 
of tne Persian text seems to have arisen out of the faulty narrative of the life of 
Mu’izz-ud-dfn himself (Calcutta text, p. 120 and note, p. 139). 
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D. Inscription over the northern entrance to the Mosque, dated 

a.h. 592=1195-6 a.d. 


LI 






uran, x. 26) fcL* 

i ji* j,u*n 

E. Date on the Centre Gateway of the Mosque, a.h. 594 =a.d. 1197-8. 

<V.U 3 j tr’j' *“•* ,.j _a*!1 


I consider that all these inscriptions were executed under 
the direct auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, though he em¬ 
blazons his own name and title in a single and special 
nstance There is a further record of his active parricipa- 

IT°“ ofthe8ebuildines on the defoced W 

band of the M.nar, immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of^]| are 8till 

much d h iT’ r ° mark ’ incidentall y> ^h reference to the 
much-debated question as to the assumed Hindu origin or 

riaHr" ary ;t Ptati ° n ^ the a dans of the par- 

tmlly prepared Kutb Mindr, that General Cunningham’s 

dXTbv t0Pr ° Ve the independent inception of the 

d ' Vl ^ are t0 ^ m “ d conclusive , 3 

the internal evidence of the together apart from 

ence of the inscriptions themselves; for, by 


-p. Xo > '• It . 

Archeological Report, Season of 1862-3, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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parity of reasoning-if the Minar had been a mere adaptation 

of Rai Pithora’s one-storied building—would not a similar 

boast have decorated its largely sculptured walls to that so 

triumphantly engraved on the mosque of the same period, 

where the “ twenty-seven Idol temples,” the very pillars of 

which are seen in their varied ornamentation around the 

square of the court-yard, are monumentally recorded as 

having contributed to the erection of the dominating reli- 
giou8 edifice of the Conqueror’s faith ? 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 

the Kutb, was avowedly built of the materials contributed by 

the local idol temples, 1 also bears an epigraph dated during 

the reign of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam. Colonel 

Lees has propounded a translation 2 of this inscription, to the 
following effect:— 

‘ (This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of Akbar, the 
son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 
tte month of Zi-Hijjah, five hundred and ninety-six.'’-General 
Cunningham, Archaeological Report, 1864 - 5 , p. 9 . 


Taj-ud-din Ilduz. 

Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam are the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Ilduz? comprehending the various series in 
copper, silver, or gold, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative positions of the master 
and the trusted slave, who had so won upon his lord’s 
avour that the latter, before his death, had designed to 

and WU “ s!T “ deStr ° yCd thC PiUarS and f ° U,ldati0CS of <^ temples, 
Properly yildiz, “a star.” Elpliinstone has “Eldoz.” 
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appoint him his successor in Ghazni . 1 The earliest coins 
bearing the name of Ilduz, are those apparently struck at 
his original seat of government, Kami an , a most important 
and vital position on the main line of communication be¬ 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on the Bungush route . 3 On 


Minhaj-us-Siraj says the Sultan gave him a “ a black ensign,*' 


ALU 


and 


T. N. Calcutta Text, 133. etc. 



2 The approximate position of this place is Lat. 33° 40', Long. 70° 20'. A 
village of the name still exists to mark the ancient site. Ibn Athir refers to it as 


jsM and further (4 

Other notices are to be found in Yakut’s Mushtarik, sub voce. ; Elphinstone’s 


Cabool, i. 420; ii. 421 (362); H. T. Prinsep, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xi. 553; 
Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 150-158 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 200; Price, Muhammadan 
Hist. ii. 309; Masson, Baluchistkn, etc. i. 114; Wood’s Oxus, 151; Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. 221, 551. 

Our knowledge of the geography of this part of the country has been largely 
increased of late by Major Lumsden’s “ Mission to Kandahar” (in 1858). His 
party pursued the direct route from Kohht towards Ghazni as far as Piwar. But 
little information is given in the report with regard to the particular place now 
called “ Kirman,’ which appears to be situated off the main line of communica¬ 


tion, in a long darrah or glen, extending for 15 miles to the W.N.W. between 
two bold spurs, parallel to the general run of the “ Safid koh range.” The 
true dominating position of this key of India seems to have been the fort of 
Kurram , Koorum , or Kurum , as it is variously written, or Kiirm , as it is pro¬ 
nounced ; and here arises a minor question of orthography, and a doubt 
whether, amid all these various renderings of the name from oral data, the 
correct etymology is not to be found in the extant “ Kurram ” and the plural 
Kurramdn with the double Pushth r, as the term for the whole 

division, instead of the “ Kir man,” which is occasionally made use of. We have 
the generic Kurram river for the main stream, and “a tributary known as 
the KvrramanaJ’ from the Arakzai mountain (p. 50), also the district “Kurram 
khas. The omission of the short vowels in Semitic writing, and the im¬ 
perfection of the system of duplicating consonants, has always caused an un¬ 
certainty in the definition of geographical terms; hut all the materials in 
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these moneys he styles himself simply j jL On his sub¬ 

sequent issues, when in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to j jL ^ jJLj ^ ^ 


the present case go to prove that the surviving local pronunciation should 
rule in determining the question. On the other hand, the name of the Persian 
province of Kirmdn, 'mder which general denominational head this place is 
classed by the Arab geographers, is itself unsettled and indeterminate, the 
Krimi “a worm,” of the Sanskrit interpreters, is altogether against the 
Greek Kap/iowo, or the Latin Carmania; moreover, our latest commentators on 


the Arabic form of cannot pronounce decisively whether it should be 

transliterated as Kerman or Kirtnan (Diet. Geogr. de la Perse. C. B. de Maynard. 

Paris, 1861). The Pehlvi orthography of the official Sassanian coins is 
where the simple absence of the expressed e presupposes the short a. The 
fort of Kurram, situated in about 30° 50'-70° KT, some 118 miles by road 
from Koh&t (p. 61), standing at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is described by Major Lumsden “as the residence of the local 


governor. It is a square mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long, 
having butyu, or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of each face. 
There is but one gateway, towards the west; and around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a b&zkr ; while a second square, with faces 
parallel to.those of the exterior work, forms a citadel, containing the magazines and 
the quarters of the commandant; a covered way, and ditch which can be made wet 
or dry at pleasure, runs aU round the works; the latter is crossed by a drawbridge; 

. th ° thlckne8s ot the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 

ample to present an insurmountable obstacle to any ordinary irregular Affgh&n 

force" (p. 61). The direct route to Kurman from Ghazni is variously stated by the 
Medieval Geographers at three or four days’ march. We have no account of 
the intermediate stages, or the nature of the passes; but, even assuming it at 

four days’ journey, the marching must have been good. Lumsden’s map°would 
make the distance, as the crow flies, about 82 miles. 


J.R.A.S. ix. 380, No. 9 (with the Karmdn Bull reverse;. A binominal 
com, without the usual figured device, with ornamental Kufic letters (Ariana 
Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 

U All ^\j n Similar titles, but omitting the preliminary 

, and in his own sole name, may be seen in No. 8, J.B.A.S. ix. 380. 
These last coins have the Horseman reverse. 
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but in either case reserving the place of honour for his sove¬ 
reign’s laudatory designations (No. 23). There are several 
varieties of these mintages, 1 but the most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous medals (for such their unusual weight 
implies them to be), in the sole name of the “Martyred” 
Monarch, some considerable interval after his death (Nos. 20 
and 21), 2 followed by Ilduz’s first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with the recognition of the 

the Martyred Sultan , but marked by the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of ^ lU-H 

Jj/J! ejllsL,, “The great Sultan, Sultan of the East” (No. 
23). But the more direct bearing of the monetary ar¬ 
rangements of Ilduz upon the Dehli series, with which we 
are chiefly concerned, commences when, having been driven 
out of Ghazni by ’Ald-ud din Muhammad Ehwirzim Shah, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily into the manners and customs of the country, and 
coined Dehli,cd/as, both in metallic alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of mixed silver 
d copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now 
ufc imperfectly determined. The legends on this particular 
c ass of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted. 3 They may, however, be safely 
transcribed as now printed (under No. 24). 

1 J.R.A.S. ix. p. 379, gold, No. 5; xvii. p. 197 . silver, No. 42. 

The -western tradition speaks of a reserve, on the part of th c’Ulama, to 
recognize a slave king, but home testimony disposes of this fiction in the affirma- 
ion o t e immediate manumission and recognition of Ilduz by Mahmiid, the head 
of the family and direct heir of Muhammad bin Shm (T. A. p. 134). 

3 Professor Wilson suggested the reading of “Bulbun,” A.A., p. 433, but the 
tenor of the legend and the mere use of AW Fath, the special attribute of 
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4_j_n i\ a_ji * 


<*_UI J 


Margin, 5 jJlJjL» jJ\ 1 jji uJ 





ijJI 




j djl) &jjc 


Margin—in four divisions— 
containing portions of Surah 
lxi. 9. Kuran. 


No. 21. Gold. Weight, 96 grs. Size 7. Ordinary current form 
of coin, but with identical legends. B.M. Ghazni, a.h. 603. 
J.R.A.S. xvii. 196. 


No. 21a (No. 4, p. 14). Silver coins similar to No. 3, pi. i., dated 

a.h. 604 a.h. Col. Guthrie. 


the elder Muhammad bin Sim, would alone determine the association of the 
coins with the Ghori series; the final j ofjjJj which is frequently omitted, 

and ordinarily distorted even when defined, is quite obvious on some of the more’ 
perfect coins in the British Museum. 
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No. 22. Gold. 

Central Area. 

k—i_ 

«X**sr* k \ + g *.n 

r 1 - tH 

Margin, —c jjJuj !jjj> 

Abu Kihan 


Full Surface. 

JyAJl u UaL) 
« UjuJI 

^ m y 




J 


;a— l 


in his Kanuriy specially designates Ghazni as 

or 4 *" 


Weight, 61 grs Unique. E. I. Collection. 
Ghazni, a.h. ? 


No. 23. Silver. Weight, 108-5 grs. Ghazni, a.h. 610. 

Col. Guthrie. 



Small square area, with a broad 

margin. 



• Margin—j 









im 


<L-U\ J*U\ 



^ tijz- iuxLj) 



(£>U^ 

•• 
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No. 24. Silver and Copper "Weight, 55 grs. 

The Chohan Horseman in out¬ 
line, with Hduz’s special 
symbol, “ a star,” below 
the horse. 

Legend 

For engravings, see Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 45, and Ariana Antiqua, 

xx. 9. 

Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion with India, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of the 
coins of Mahmud bin Ghias-ud-clin Muhammad bin Sam, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in a.h. 599), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Mu’izz-ud-din, to the charge 
of the provinces of Bust, Furrah, and Isfarar. On the 
great Sultan’s assassination in a.h. 602, Mahmud became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supreme over 
all the whole array of family slaves many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent riders 
in the various sections of the empire. 

The general type of execution of these pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of Mu’izz-ud-din (No. 5, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix them to any special locality. The 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punj&bi alphabets in the reversal of the lower limb of the ^ 
and the open top of the But whether these coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local governors opposed to his preten¬ 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im¬ 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, in the outlying 
districts of Labor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 


, ,L 

U 1 

\\ 
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No. 25! Silver and Copper. Weight, 48 grs. 

Types nearly identical with those of No. 4, pi. i. 

The Chohan 
Horseman. 

Legend— 

Traces of a dotted outer margin, peculiar to the Lahor coins, are 
visible on the better specimens. For an engraving of a coin of 
Mahmud, see J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177. (See also J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 
198). 




r 




* a 





r 



Second Xing (a.h. 602-607; a.d. 1206-1210.) 1 


The narrative of the life of Kutb-ud-dm has a more im¬ 
portant bearing on the traditional history of India, duiing 
the time he continued to act in the capacity of General of 
Muhammad bin Sam, in The preliminary conquest of the land, 
than attaches to his career after he had attained the honours 
of kingship. From his actual accession, in 602 a.h., till his 
death, in 607, with the exception of his momentary conquest 
of Ghazni from Ilduz, but little worthy of note occurred; and 
the eastern section of the empire remained much in the state, 


1 The exact orthography of the name has, up to this time, remained an open ques- 

_ If / • I . I ^ . I I . 4 


1 (J 






ti CJLj \\ | *\ i —p. 138. This passage has been so mutilated 

•• • J J • • 

in Ferishtah’s text as to make it appear that he was called by “the name of 
Eibuk, from having his little finger broken” (Briggs, i. p. 190; see also Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. p. 299; and Col. N. Lees, J.R.A.S. vol. iii. N.S. p. 435); whereas it 
is clear from the passage now given that the Shal, “disjointed," “maimed,'’ is 
the epithet, and Ai-beg the real name, derived from the Tfirki. “the moon," 

and “ Lord.” Modern Turkish t j^i Begh. 
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to which he himself may be said to have brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of regal dignity by Mahmfid, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad Ghori. 

As I am anxious to compress these preliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
tabulated form a concise outline of the more prominent events 
in which Kutb-ud-din was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mihdj-us Sir&j, a contem¬ 
porary historian:— 


Appointed to Government of Kohrdm (pp. 120, 139). 
a.h. 587. Captures Mfrat and Dehli. (a.h. 588, the overthrow of 

Prithvi Raja by Muhammad Ghori.) 

,, 589. „ Koel. (a.h. 590. The Sultin defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Kanauj.) 

» 590. „ Tangar (Biana). 

,, 593 Expedition against Bhima deva of Nahrwala. 

(Muhammad Bakhtfar Khilji operates against Behdr and 

Bengal under the auspices of Kutb-ud-din (pp. 140, 
151). 

„ 599. Capture of Kalinjar (Tdj al Madsir). 

„ 602. Proceeds from Dehli to Lahor (in Zil Ka’dah assumes the 

title of Sultan in form). Contest with Taj-ud-dfn 
Ilduz, and capture of Ghazni, from which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp. 140, 134-5). 

„ 607. Killed by a fall from his horse, at Lahor (Taj ul Maisir). 

Kutb-ud-din, while acting as Viceroy for Muhammad-bin- 
S4m, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being the produce of the Dehli mint, and probably repre¬ 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aibek struck no money 
bearing his own superscription; at the same time, it is 
possible that hi* experience in the realities of kingly power, 

3 
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before he arrived at the nominal rank of an independent 
sovereign, may have rendered him careless of the mere out¬ 
ward forms of royalty; among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the sole purpose of proving the 
existence of the power of coining . 1 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, ?.c. the aosence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dekli Monumental Inscriptions have already shown; that, 

A assal as he was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 

^ • 

fellow genera] in Bengal, is equally obvious . 2 But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Dehli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander, 


whose first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coining money in his own name, specimens 


of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very speedy transport of 


Indian runners . 3 When he himself at last ascended the 


The cuin attributed by Marsden to this king is from the mint of Kutb-ud- 
din-Mubhrak. 

2 Tabakat-i-N£siri, p. 147; Taj ul Ma&sir, in Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 332, 366. 

Some vague rumours of AibeK’s want of faith in respect to his full allegiance to 

his master, seem to crop-up, incidentally, in the local traditions wnich reached 

Ibn Batut ii in his journeys in the land at so long an interval after the incidents 
involved (lii. 163). 

3 Iu I e: dan history, during the Sassanian period, we have a curious example of 

what coirs could do, where it wai: desired falsely to prove nr act of rebellion- 

nothing more wa3 necessary than to stamp coin in the name of the suspected 
party. 


The origin of this incident was as followsBab ram h'i.joia the general of 
Honuazd, the son of Naushirw&n the Great, of Persia, after defeating the Ttirks, 
under Sabah and his sod, near Balkh, sent a portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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throne at L&Iior, his circumstances do not seem to have been 
very prosperous; all the available wealth of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni , 1 and he himself was possessed 
of an exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificence, which 
earned for him the titles of Lak Bakhsh, “ giver of Lake,”* 


booty obtained on the occasion to the king, his master, in whose mind doubts 
were created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahrhm in the matter, 
and harsh measures were contemplated against him; accordingly, to meet this 
movement, he adopted the expedient of coining money in his distant camp, bear¬ 
ing the name of the king's son and heir, Kbusrd Parviz, who had himself no 
thoughts of rebellion. These pieces he forwarded in large sums to Madain, and 
other sections of the empire, a demonstration which directly led to suspicion in the 
fether-s mind, followed very naturally by the flight of the compromised Khnsrt. 
from tbe capital into AzarUijhn, and ultimately resulting, after certain inter¬ 
mediate phases, in the absolute dethronement of the reigning monarch. 

Tabari’s aceount of the details is as followsBahram Chobin— 


* J ^ i f*W y ^ J (V J & ^ b” 
-5 (*J J U9? u-M J*, tijj! \S alo 

^ UJf- J jj 


MS Asiatic Society, Bengal. This is not a very first class text, but it is suffi- 

r i f le ' See ak ° De Sacy ’ Mem - Sur Diy - Antiquites de la Perse 
895, Masaudi, French Edition, ii. 214. ’ 

trUll ic 


} 





J L" 


1 J yrr* u 





si 

P * 125< ^ ^ \j].A 11Jyii 

See also Briggs’Ferishtah, i. p. 187. ** ^ ^ 


<u& 3 \ 3 fUifc ^1 jLAar 2 

Tabakkt-i-Nfesiri, Calcutta text, pp. 138, 149 , 166. 
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and Hatim Sani, “ a second H&tim Tdi ” which was anything 
but calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury. 

I revert to Muhammad bin S&m’s coinages in order to 
notice his more peculiarly Indian issues, with reference to 
their bearing upon the present inquiry. His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always associated with an adapta¬ 
tion/ more or less complete, of the local currency; hence we 
find the peculiar type of the Ohori Horseman retained in 
its own locality ; l the distinctive Kurmdn outline of the Bull 
of Siva maintains its identity through succeeding foreign 
dynasties ; 2 the Labor mintages of Khusru Malik had already 
lost their typical emblems, and subsided into the use of 
simple literal legends in the Persian character; 3 but Ajmir, 
Dehli, Multdn, and Sind each preserved, but little modified, 
a Tughra outline of the early device of the first Brahman 
kings of Kabul, 4 —the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacred 
Bully a type which survived in full distinctness at Bami&n 
to the days of Ald-ud-din Muhammad Khw&rizmi, and in the 
Horseman obverse descended to Jelal-ud-din, only to dis¬ 
appear under his Moghul conquerors. 5 The Indian cur¬ 
rencies of the four localities above mentioned varied less in 
the typical details than in the forms of the alphabet r ulin g in 

1 No. 6, p!. i.; also J.R.A.S. xvii. pp. 198, 205. 

* The Kurm&n Bull was peculiar; instead of the recumbent posture of the pro- 

totype, it is represented as standing up, the legs having a very wooden appear¬ 
ance. The word Kurmdn is occasionally introduced on the side of the 

animal. J.R.A.S. xvii. 205. 

Khusrfi Shfih (a.h. 547-555) is the last king who uses the recumbent Bull 
on the L'dhor coinage. J.R.A.S. vol. ix. pi. iii. No. 163.—KhusnS Malik’s coins 
may be seen in Ariana Antique, pi. xx. fig. 16, and J.R.A.S. ix. pp. 373-4. 

4 J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177; Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. vol. i. p. 299; Ariana Ant. 
pi. xix. figs. 1-14. 

* J.Tt.A.S. ix. plate p. 177, No. 23, and pp. 381-2; J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, 
fig. 10, illustrative plate. 
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each division of the country, and the care and artistic effect 
of the die execution. 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
but I wish to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin S&m (in a.h. 602) this Dehli - 
teal or Chital currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can be discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro¬ 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe¬ 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aibek really issued coin in his own name ? or if 
he contented himself with the ample circulating media he 

as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ? Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in¬ 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow Sipahs&l&r in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, seems to havo uttered 
no coin; and we have seen the reserve exercised by Taj- 
ud-din Hduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to the extent of perpetuating his master’s name cn the 
currency long after his assassination. MinhSj us-Sir&j, writ¬ 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu’iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one occasion, of the failure of his line 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance as a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “ have I not thou¬ 
sands of children in my Turki slaves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will continue the Khutbah (the 
publio prayer) in my nameP” And the author goes on to 
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relate how, up to the date of his own writing in a.h. 658, 
such respect had been shown to the great SultSn’s memory. 1 
ihere is no doubt that the most authoritative historical 
statements concur in representing that Kutb-ud-din Aibek 
did coin money in his own name, but the assertions come 
only in the conventional association of the right to coin as 
one of the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty. 2 
The removal of his court from Dehli to L&hor 3 may have had 
something to do with the non-appearance of money marked 
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by his name, and the extreme crudity of the very rare pieces 
of Ar&m Shah, 1 with their exceptional Persian legends, might 
also be taken to imply a disused or unpracticed metropolitan 
mint, v/ere it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial governments of Gwalior or Kalinjar. 

Kutb-ud-din had so long effectively wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sultan made little real 
change in his position; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended but slight attention to the minor demon¬ 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Kutb-ud-din left behind him numismatic re¬ 
cords in the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile opposition to Ilduz, 2 which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quite consistent with probabilities: but the absence of purely 
Indian money hearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 






t.n. p. »r 


1 Nos. 11, 12, pi. i. The other face of these coins is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment of, a ready prepared die of one class of Muhammad bin 
Sams’ Hindi money. 

2 The period extended over forty days.—Minb&j us-Siraj, p. 135, Calcutta Text. 
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Third King (a.h. 607 ; a.d. 1210). 

i^r4m succeeded his father, Aibek; but after a reign cir¬ 
cumscribed in its geographical limits, of barely one year, dur- 
ing which he lost many of the provinces of his nominally in¬ 
herited kingdom, he was defeated and'deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Buddon. Minh&j-us-Siraj mentions 
that at Ar&m’s death Hindustan was divided into four prin¬ 
cipalities—Sind, in the possession of Nasir-ud-din Kubd 
chah; Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
chiefs, All Mardan having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb-ud-din ; and Lahor remained a subject of con¬ 
tention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli, and Ghazni. 


No. 26. 


(No. 13, Plate I.) 

Copper, 54 grs. Very rare. (Kalinjar Mint ?) 

Obverse^ in imperfectly formed Persian letters— 

^U a L J \ y\ 

The victorious Aram Shah, the Sultan. 

Reverse —.Rude traces of the figure of the horseman, similar 

to the outline of the device on the Narwar coins. 


No * 27 ‘ ^o. 14, Plate I.) Copper. 

Obverse —The same as that of No. 26. 


f 





-9J1 7 o 





Pathan Tomb at Sepkee, near Gwalior. 
From a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 


,how ' ‘ h l Fa ! kan are complete example, of the Saracenic style, and 

shorn bat slight traces of Hindu design. But this icas not always the case ; for, as in their 

thl er , M ' ".1”*’ thCy mnelime ’ °PProprlated the remain, of Jaina architecture to save 

ooZ’d d'J ,r0Ub e' e ° f " eCting th ‘ ' Ch °' e bui,iin9 from ori ^ nn ‘ material,. These com- 

mZg^ C a7lu r f{ r T mtl,/ ° f ^ ^ Pi " ar *' ^^ting a small dome; but 

more generally of twelve, arranged, a. the Jaina dome, usually are, in an octagon worked 

a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed form "-Ferguson, it. 6M. 


Fourth Kino (a.h. 607-633 ; a.d. 1210-1235). 

Shams-ud-din-Altamsh, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
the slave of a slave : rising, however, to be general and sor.- 
m-law to his master, he finally superseded that master’s son 
m the le 8 itlmate succession to the throne of Dehli. From 

C ^ L '.. 
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his accession, in 607, with the exception of his victory over 
Ilduz, who was in possession of Ghazni and other provinces, 
and an attempt to subdue his own brother-in-law, Kub& 
chah, king of Sind, his reign was, for some time, compara¬ 
tively tranquil, and remained, in effect, undisturbed by the 
threatened advance of the Moguls under Changiz Khdn. In 
614 he finally overcame Kub&chah, and annexed Sind to the 
empire. Subsequently the Governor of Bengal and Beh&r 
was brought to acknowledge the supremacy of the central 
monarchy of Dehli, which had been disclaimed by Bakhtiar 
Khilji’s successors since the death of Aibek. The Sultdn 
was employed for some years in the subjection of those por¬ 
tions of the country which had remained independent, or, 
having been conquered, had revolted; and, before his death, 
Altamsh reigned over all Hindustan, with the exception of 
some few insulated portions. The powers of Muhammadan 
Sultans, as rulers, as indeed those of all lordships of Hin¬ 
dustan, from its earliest history, seem to have been most 
indeterminate: at times, and in certain districts, extending 
to absolute possession of soil and people on the part of the 
king, and full and perfect subjection on the part of the local 
governors and those they ruled over; liable, however, at any 


moment, to endless fluctuations, as the strength of the Sove- 
reign, the power of the provincial Governors, or the spirit of 
independence of the people rose or fell. In other cases, alle¬ 
giance confessedly extended only so far as a nominal recogni¬ 
tion of supremacy, or even a tacit abstinence from direct denial 
of such ; suffice it to say, that among the multifarious tenures, 
and the many changes Imperialism was constantly liable to, 
one general rule of absolutism prevailed—that the length of 
the sword was the limit of the sway. During the course of 
Altamsh s reign, he received a diploma of investiture from 
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the Khalif of Baghdad, a most important recognition to a 
Muhammadan Sovereign, and one that is remarkable as 
being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant Court of 
Baghdad of this new Indo-Muhammadan kingdom. 1 Mu¬ 
hammad bin S&m, though he adopted the titles of the Khalits 
on his coins, did so probably not so much with reference to 
his Indian dominions as in virtue of his succession to the 
throne of Ghazni, the monarchs of which dynasty had for 
centuries been acknowledged as orthodox Musalmans, and 
their subjects recognized as part of the flock of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. The Indian conquests constituted, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad bin Sam, only a secondary 
portion of the whole Ghazni empire. Shortly after his death, 
however, when the Indian provinces were erected into a 
separate kingdom, they ceased to have any dependence on 
the rulers of the countries whence the line of their newly 

installed kings had come. Alta.msh died in 634, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

Neither Oriental authors nor Indian moneyers seem to 
have had any very definite idea of the correct orthography 
of the name of this king. Wassaf gives it as Alitmish. 
Rashld-ud-din, Mirkhond, and the author of the Khute- 
sat-ul-Akhbar, all differ slightly in their mode of spelling 
the word; and the masters of the Dehli mint will be seen 
to ’have been as little critical. The indecision of these last 
is somewhat to be excused, seeing that the origin of the title 
in question, in its Turki form, is still indeterminate. Gen. 
Briggs supposed that the name was derived from 

modem Turkish), “ sixty,” which number of Tomans he had 

.' ‘‘ C n emS edlJ “ Lalmich P- 363 > fut le P^ier qui regna dans la 

v e e Dihly avec un pouvoir independant. Avant son avdnement au trone, il 

avait l’esclave de YimU Kothb eddtn Aibec."-Ibn Batoutah, iii. p. 164 . 
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once realized 
different vers 


iU ^ u=-*jT jUiiLb uj 



Outline op the Rise op Attach. 

(Following the Calcutta Persian text of Minh&j us Siraj, p. 168, etseq,)* 

Purchased with another Turk, called Aibak Tamgtaj, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Kutb-ud-dfn, at Dehli. 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture in 592 (p. 169). 

,, of Bam (Bulandshahar). 

,, ofBudaon. 


1 1 have submitted this passage, with the entire range of variants, to Mr. Redhouse, 
in the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the origin of the name. His reply 
is not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to promote an 
eventual solution of the enigma. “Taking Badhuni’s paragraph as text, I may point 
out that though J\ means ‘ moon,’ and may stand for jLfjy 4 he 

took, seized, eclipsed,’—the latter word, in the passive form, J y ‘ it was 
eclipsed, ^ete., being always employed to express the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 

^ O ✓o 9 9 o 

‘the moon is or was eclipsed,’‘an eclipse of the 
moon, still the (J of our word is out of the required place. Bad&uni’s remark 
may be one of those eastern guesses one so often meets with, and really beside the 

rjTj g ^ 88 ^ 8tan( ^ s * an( l weighing also the Sanskrit transcription 
^ndldl*t|^, I would suggest that the (J has become misplaced by the tran- 
ribers, and that the name was really one of the two passive compounds shown 
e, the J being dropped in writing, as is often found in Indian Turki Lexicons. 

ffti • ^ <*9PK* ''1+99^ 

is would make " . rj | or 1 ; this latter being nearer to the 

Sanskrit transcription, and to the Persian viz., <dy-tutulmasi, eclipse 



of the moon. To be correct, this should be written in two words 
and more correctly still, with a y, as J,j\” 


/O 99 C 



2 See also Elliot’s Historians, ii. 322, etc. 
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SUHKABT OF THE EvEHTS OF AlTAMSH’b ReIGIT. 

a.h. 607. Accession. Tdj-ud-dfn Udoz sends him, in delegated 

sovereignty, a j (Umbrella and Baton). 

Nasir-ud-dfn Kubachah disputes his title to Lahor, 
Tibarhind, (Sirhind), and Kohrdm. 

» 612. Taj-ud-dfn, driven into Hindustan by the Khwarizmis, 

is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
where he died, as his tomb testified. 

» 614. Nasir-ud-dln Kubachah defeated. Government of Lahor 

confided to Nasir-ud-dfn Mahmud, the heir apparent. 

” 618. Jelil-ud-dln Khwarizmi, defeated by Changiz Khan on 

the Indus, attempts to establish himself in Hindustan, 
but is forced to take refuge in Bind. 

” 622, Altam8h proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 

of Ghfas-ud-dfn Khiljf. 

,, 623. Rantambhor captured. 

” 624. Mandor (in the Siwalik Hdls) captured. 

” 625, Uchh Anders. Nasir-ud-din drowns himself at Bhakar 

(pp. 144, 173). 

” 626. (In Eabf-ul-awwal) the Emissary of the Khalif A1 Mus- 

tansir arrives at Dehli. 

” 626 ’ umad-ul-awwal). News of the death of the Sultan’s 

eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, reaches the capital. 

627. Disturbances in Bengal in consequence. ’Ala-ud-din 

Jani appointed to Lakhnauti (p. 174), 

.. 629. Siege of Gwalior: captured, in Safar 630, after eleven 

months* resistance. 

” 631-2. Expedition to Malwa, Bhilsa, 1 and Ujain. 

” 633 ‘ » towards Multan. 

>> .» (20, Sh’aban), Altamsh dies. 

1 The Butkhlna, the work of 300 years, noticed, its partial destruction, etc. 
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No. xxviii. 

Siher. Weight, 1497 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 
(Prinsep coin. B.M. Weight, 164 grs.) 



Obvehse. Reverse. 


Square area. ; Square area -within a circle. 


a— U\ N 4JI J 


r u« 



Margin, ornamental scroll. 





Legend obliterated. 


I had, from the first, supposed that these exceptional coins 
were primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
01 the Khalif S diploma, recognizing the new Muslim Empire 
of India—at Dehli, on the 23rd of the first month of a.h. 626 ; 
hut the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote in 1846, and the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the pieces giving the full and com¬ 
plete titles of the Sultan, made me hesitate to assume 
that these coins, bearing the sole and isolated name of the 
reigning Khalif of Baghdad, constituted the veritable com¬ 
mencement of the silver coinage of the Dehli Pathans. I 
now advance the idea with more confidence, not only on 
the ground of the absence of all examples of any local silver 
pieces anterior to a.h. 626, but upon the relative testimony 
of the writers of the day, as I observe that Hasan Nizdmf, 
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the author of the T&j-ul-Ma&sir, refers his money values 

nearly exclusively to Dilliwak , while Minh&i-us-Siraj, who 

« 

had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in chitak and tankas of silver (pp. 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclude to be merely a continuation of the old Hindu 
Dehliwals under the more popular and less exclusively me¬ 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account. 

It is quite true that the T&j ul Maasir alludes to Dirhams 
and Dinars, 1 but these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabric and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it belonged. Moreover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the Tankah was the accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmud of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
mint designation of Dirham , in the Kufic legend, of his 
new L&hor coinage of “ Mahmudpur,” 2 admits the corres- 


1 Hasan Niz&mi 6ays, for instance, in reference to the occasion of the capture 
of Benares by Muhammad bin Sara, that the face of the dinhr and dirham was 
adorned with*the name and blessed titles of the king (Elliot's Historians, ii. 223). 
And again, on Kutbjid din’s accession, “ From Peshawur downwards the public 
prayers and coinage of dinars and dirhams throughout the whole country, full of 
rivers, received honor and embellishment from his name and royal titles” (ii. 236). 

3 Albirdni, M. Reinaud’s Fragments, pp. 88, 114; 

Albiriini, MS. Ktafin^U* Ju* Sir H. ElHo eopy; Elliot’s Historians, i. 62 ; 
MSS. Baihak* ! variant • Sprenger’s Map, No. 13^1^C U ^ 

Post uad Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864; Juynboll, Lex. Geo. 

Dozy 

These coins have such special claims upon our attention, under many varied 
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ponding word d*^ taka (or tanka) in the Sanskrit legend 
on the reverse. 

aspects, that I transcribe the latest revised version of the legends, and reproduce 
an illustrative wood-block of the Hindi face. 

Silver. Size, 4| ; weight, 45-4 grs. Struck at Mahmiidptir, a.h. 418, 419. 


Obyebse. 


Abyaktamek , 

Muhammad A 


^fcTTT 

vat dr Nr ip a— 

ti Mahmdd. 


“ The invisible (is) one. 

“ Muhammad incarnation. 
“ King Mahmtid.” 


Reverse. 


J 


jUJI 




4—!_II 11 4J1* 


Jrsj 









jJI u 


A* 


5 *]j| 








^“'•^n-’SROfrta ^T*T *4 H ^ M < gc, 

Abyaktiya name aynm (a,,kam tatd Mahamudpur Samvati 418 
Inthenameof the invisible (B'ismillah) this tanka, thus [corresponding with 
the Arabic M, Persian “in”], (.truck) at Mahmbdpfir, Samvat 418. 

folSs :- amPlC8 ’ " ith th ° KUfi ° date ° f 419 A - H " ^ the marginal legend as 

^ vfc rmr 

Ayam tankam Makmudpur ghatc tatd jikiyera Samvati 419. 

This tanka struck at Mahmudpbr then [in] the victorious Samvat 419. 
o not attempt either to correct the orthography or endeavour to reconcile 

** th ° demantU ° f “ dammar oh "oul 

are intended tThT Wlth , rec0rds ln the “""-the local legends on the margins 

version mav be ° f . t,1C ^ Kufic COnteIt S " »eh, the llfndi 

. ■ ° hare Its intentional meaning already declared. The 

singular orthography of for SfTfl and rpTT for 7m. which even thus 

amended is scarcely intelligible, as well as the somewhat forced meaning that 
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la consecutive accordance with this suggestion of an 

hat to be applied to are all open to criticism; and still more so is the 
rendering of as victorious; but the fa is in its fit place, and there are 

many inflexions of Art, “to do," “an act,” Hindustani “to do” 

(li kiyd, “ done,” etc.), which might fall in with the present loose conditions 

in so popular an expression as “Victorious Samvat.” An association which is 
the more natural, as this particular type of money seems to have been introduced 
for the purpose of marking Mahmfld’s final triumph, in getting possession of 
Lfihor, a conquest which was not achieved so early as has usually been supposed. 

On previous occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend upon, and none 
that gave the written Eufie counterpart of the Hindi figured date for 418, I read 
the unit figure as ^ =2. I now see that it is in effect an oddly shaped C =8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of our modern figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus £; the }} is the ordinary form, and the ^ follows 
the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure. The Kufic dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted to a first-class artist, for they are uniformly eicellently 
fashioned and correctly marked in the details; whereas the legends on the Hindi 
face of the coinage vary considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the forms of the characters themselves are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme. Nevertheless these brief records contribute several valuable indications 
of the advance made in the Sanskrit palaeography of the period. 

The derivation of the term Tanka is uncertain; Erskine (whose note on the subject 
is appended) supposed that it came from the Chaghatai Turki for whits, but this 
is scarcely probable. The word may have been of Turfinian origin, very early 
identified with Indian speech ; we havo it in various forms in the modern verna¬ 
culars. Wilson remarks that takd is “ in all the dialects laxly used for money in 
general,” as tanka is “a stamped coin in general, but the latter word also meant 
a weight of silver equal to four mdshas . In Telugu, (ankam is “ a coin formerly 
current, but now used only in account, equal to four silver fanams. There was a 
gold fankam and a copper coin similarly named, both obsolete. Hence, we have 

fankafald, “a mint;” but, on the other hand, we have *ir and 
(onka (Canarese), tincal, “Borax,” which may re-associate the term with “white.” 
Erskine says, “It may be added, that the word tanka or tanga is of Chaghatfii Turki 
origin, being derived from tang , which in that language means white ; having the 
same origin as the asper (from &<nrpos, white) of the modern Greeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Osmanli Turks, the iatari of the Mingrelians, and many other monies, all 
originally signifying white (Josa fa Barbaro in Ramusio, ii. 96). The tengx of 
Khwfirizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (Astley’s 
Voyages, iv. 484). At the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 
6i. (J. B. Fraser, Travels in Persia, p. 81).”—Erskine’s Hist. India, i. 546. 
“21 twngas-tilla, or 11*. 9 i 097</.” (Bokhara Money Tables, J.A.S. Bengal, vii. 
898. On the other hand, Vamb^ry gives a totally different word for “ white” in 
Chaghatai, keeping the J tenge to the simple meaning of “ Monnaie d’argent.” 
The Russian Dengi. 
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initial era for the purely Muhammadan coinage of the new 
Dehli empire—incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad—there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in deter minin g 
the application of the titles of Khalif and Amir ul Muminln, 
expressed in Hindi characters on certain classes of Dehliwdls, l 
which are now seen to refer to the “ Commander of the 
Faithful,” whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 

1 The primary intention of the words Sri Hammirah occurring on 

the newly adapted currency of the local Sovereigns of India (Nos. 5, 10, 11, 12, 
etc.), has been the subject of controversy since the first publication of specimens of 
these pieces by James Prinsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1835 (vol. iv. pp. 679-682, the original text of which is reproduced in his Essays, 
voL i. pp. 305-310). Prinsep himself was disposed to identify the name (as he 
supposed it to be), with that of the Hamira of Mewar, who succeeded to the 
throne in a.d. 1300. Prof. Wilson, on the other hand (Ariana Antique, p. 432), 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “ Hamira of Hhnsi, in the time of 
Prithvi Raja” (p. 60, infra). My own early impressions induced me to infer that 
the title was intended to replace the conventional Amir al Mumxnin , so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadan issues (J.R.A.S. ix. (1846), p. 191, 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. 331; Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 8, 428). This conclusion 
was contested by Sir H. Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliot’s Index to the 
Muhammadan Historians of India, published at Agra in 1849, p. 152), and formed 
the subject of a second Note by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my duty to publish exactly as it was found among his papers, un¬ 
altered and uncommented upon (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 403). In now reviewing 
the whole question, under the new evidence, in its varied aspects, that has been 
imported into the inquiry by coins, inscriptions, and the large accession to directly 
contemporaneous history, I have no hesitation in stirrendering my early theory. 
Much of the incidental testimony latterly brought to light, and which seemed, at 
first sight, calculated to support the identification with the titular designation of 
the Khalif, when examined more closely is found to admit of a directly contrary 
interpretation, as I myself had suggested in 1858. I allude especially to the 
appearance of the term Shalipha , which succeeds to the exact position 

on the coins previously occupied by the Sri Hammira, and to the altered aspect 
that coincidence bears, when taken in connection with the more clear and emphatic 
definition of the title of the Pontiff, at a more opportune moment, under the im¬ 
proved orthography of 14 Sri Amir aim,” etc., above described. 

The coin No. 18 definitively connects the prefix Sri Hamira with Muhammad 
bin Skm, and the Phlam Inscription {infra) conclusively determines the continued 
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world, even to the Delta of the Ganges. 1 The earliest 
pieces of this description, which were designed to convey 
to the subject races of Hindustan, in the letters of their 
own speech, the title and designation of the supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, bear on the one face, above the 
conventional horseman of the first Brahman kings of K&bul 
the words Wta Sri Shalipha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
tughras), the curtailed legend wt VfkfilH.. Sri Amir dim .., 
an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic ^,*11^1. 
To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Ali-ud-din Mas’aud, 2 which 
retain the Shalifa on the one side, while the more 
ample title of the “ Chief of the Faithful” is replaced by the 
King’s own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of Mustansir’s name in Hindi as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nition on the Silver Coins, No. 28. 


use of the royal title of Sri Hammira, in its application to the then reigning 

monarch, in contradistinction to the various honorary epithets associated with the 

names of his predecessors. And, on the other hand, the seeming anomaly of the 

indifferent employment of the higher and lower titles of Sultan and Amir is 

found to be sanctioned by historical usage from the times of Mahmud of Ghazni 

and his son Masa’ud. See Albiruni (Reinaud’s Fragments, pp. 135,154); Baihaki 
Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 65, etc. 

1 Coins of Nksir-ud-din Mahmdd Shah of Bengal, and numerous specimens of 
the Lakhnauti mintages of Riziah.-Plate i. No. 27 of this work, and Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, pp. 38, 42, and coin 28 supra. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, vol. i. 332; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 248. 
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No. 


The Khalif Mustansir billah. 

No. xxviiia. Copper. Weight. 53 grs. My cabinet. 

285. Copper, with a small proportion of silver. General 
Cunningham. Two coins. Weight, 52 grs. 


Horseman. 
Sri Shaliphah. 


Bull. 

. Mustansir billah . 


m 


These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above. The com¬ 
pound letters must, are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two coins, and the fH si is legible on both General Cunning¬ 
ham’s examples; the concluding is so far conjectural 
that the alone is positively apparent on one coin; and 
what I have given as ^ r may perchance stand for the short 
i in billah. 


No. 


Shams-ud-dln Altamsh . 
variety. No. i. PI. vii.) Col Guthrie 
Weight, 158 grs. a.h. 632. 


Circular area. 

m a\ i 



J \y»J 






Square area, double lines. 
_la_*-*!\ 


f O 



*• 








Margin, four small scroll orna 

ments. 


No. xxx. (No. 13, pi. i.) 

Prinsep collection. B.M. Silver. Weight, 163*5 grs. 
Three new specimens, weighing severally 150*, 160*, and (an 
oxydized coin), 145* grs. Col. Guthrie. 

Legends similar to No. 29, with the exception of the 
the greatest,’’ which replaces the u the great,” of the former. 

Many of these coins concur in the faulty rendering of the real 
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name of the Khalif A1 mustanBir billah, by <d!l j*\) 

Vamr illah . The place of mintage is illegible, but two specimens 


iV • • • 


No. xxxi. Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. a.h. 632. 
Obvebse as No. 30, omitting the Ndsir Amir Al Muminin . 
Revebse as No. 28. Square area. 

Margins, alike on both faces, 

^ <i«^7 fi\\ IjJb 


The fourth trial-piece of Altamsh seems to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been officially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to be issued in the same form, and with but 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily slightly reduced in 
bulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 


are obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 
expected in the issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both the gold and silver coinages—indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of the day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed billon money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which the Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from the local princes. In addition to the continued issue 
of but slightly modified types of Dehliw&ls with the tra¬ 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small ohange. I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time published; but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur¬ 
rencies illustrate, in a curious degree, the slow progress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, the native 
dynasties, and occasionally disclose an inconveniently pre¬ 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invading 
race. One of the most instructive series, in this respect, is 
the coinage of the heads of the Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tribes, and whose folk-lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col. Tod , 1 who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races. Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquarian 
remains, extant inscriptions, and legendary history of some 
of the older states of R&jputana has lately been materially 
advanced by the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
and the resulting comprehensive archaeological reports of 
Gen. Cunningham, addressed to the Government of India ; 
the best testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 

in the numerous extracts and references incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The coinage of northern India, as we have seen, at and 
prior to the invasion of Muhammad bin Sim, consisted 
of Billon money, of a type imitated from the less alloyed 
Silver coina 8 e of the Brahmanical kings 8 of the Punjdb, 

1 Annuli of Bajuthln, by Ool. J. Tod, London. 

’ Alblrdni u!o. the word.^ ^ ^ ^ and ^ ^ 

The Jirn'i el Tewtrlkh hei <UJsl whioh certainly ‘teem to 
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whose early seat of government had been located at Kabul. 
Albiruni’s account of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the advance of the great Mahmud 
of Ghazni, concludes with the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhima P41a in a.h. 416 (a.d. 1025). 
Whether Albiruni has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names he enumerates is doubtful; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre¬ 
served in the second division, while the variation in the no¬ 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap¬ 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively R&jput race, unaccom¬ 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra¬ 
dition or the unwritten law, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the time being, as the Suzerain Maha 
raja, Wherever he might be domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con¬ 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
of Anangpdl and Sallakshanpal (Nos. 32, 33, infra ) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh kings of Albiruni’s consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical, the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of M. Reinaud’s " Nardajanpal.” I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieoes bearing the 
epigraph of “Ana^gp&l” to the king of that name, who 

point to abiolute cut* In oontradiitlnotion to mere oreed. The Tdrk kings 
were BuddhilU. 
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completed Lai ILot, and reedified Lilli , about the middle of 

the eleventh century; 1 and, while seeking a new owner 

among the closely contemporary sovereigns for the coins of 

Sallakshanpal, to restore to the second Jaipal the tribal 

prefix of Tu&r? The general style and fabric of the 
mintages of Anangp&l remove them, in a marked degree, 

1 “ In Me war is Samar Sing , who takes tribute from the mighty. . . In 
the midst of all, strong in his own strength, Mundores prince, the arrogant 
Nahar Mao , the might of Maroo, fearing none. In Delhi, the chief of all 
Anunga, at whose summons attended the princes of Mundore, Nagore, Sinde, 
Julwut, and others on its confines, Peshawur, Lahore, Kangra, and its mountain 
chiefs, with Kasi, Priag, and Gurh Dc-ogir.”—From “Chand’s” Chronicle, 
Tods translation, i. 224. “The author adds, the Chohans of Ajmer owed at 
least homage to Delhi at this time, although Beesul-deo had rendered it almost 
nominal; and to Somes war, the fourth in descent, Anungpal was indebted for 
the preservation of his supremacy of his kingdom against the attempt of Kanouj, 
for which service he obtained the Tuar's daughter in marriage, the issue of which 
was Pirthi Raj, who, when only eight years of age, was proclaimed successor to 
the Delhi throne. Jeichand of Kanouj and Pirthi Raj bore the same relative 
situation to Anungpal, Beejipal, the father of the former, as well as Someswar, 
having had a daughter of the Tuar to wife.” i. p. 225. 

M. Reinaud and Sir H. Elliot have collected together numerous variants of 
the initial portion of this name, as it appears in the different Arabic and Persian 
MSS. General Cunningham has also quoted many possible readings of the 
Persian letters forming the name of Budah, the King of Sind, of Mas'audi; in 
illustration of whic h he cont ributes three several Hindi versions of the name of 
Tuar, viz., and d^^• Colebrooke gives some eight variants 

of the authorized orthography of the name of Chohkn, and nearly as multifarious 
a list of the Hindi versions of the name of Dehli (Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1827, i. 137). See also Memoirs of Races N.W.P., Sir H. Elliot 
(London, 1859), i. 63, and ii. p. 294, where he quotes the well known passage— 

*ft*n*r xran^ 

“ First in Dihli was the Tfimar, then the Chauh&n, 

And afterwards Mogal and Pathhn.” 

Of course, if this interpretation of the prefix to the second Jaipkl’s name is to 
be accepted, we must either surrender the previous suggestion that the great 
Jaipa 1 was a Bhatti (J.R.A.S. xi. p. 184 ; Elliot's Historians, ii. 426, 440 ; Tod, 
i. 201 ), or else adopt a not improbable alternative, that R&jput Princes had 
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from the category of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section of the K&bul dynasty, even as their 
treatment in tughra , size, and metal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch. The 
absence of any coins of Jaipal I., Anandpal I., Tudr Jaipal, 
or Bhimp&l, need scarcely create surprise, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s own historians 1 what a life he led 


these later representatives of the ancient dynasty; so that, 
when Bhimpal retired to his last stronghold at Kangra, 2 he 
had already become but of small repute in the political comity 
of the R&jas of northern India. 

Abu Rihan A1 Biruni’s list of the Brahman kings of Kabul 
and their Indian successors is as follows: After Kank, > 


family designations indicative of the Got or tribe of the mother. I am not at all 
sure that 6uch a supposition would not go far to explain the difficulty environing 
the name of “Go/a,” which has been made into “slave” (Tod, i. 179) r “natural 
son,” etc. etc., hut which would more reasonably answer to some of the vernacular 
renderings of “ Gehlote ,” (“ Somes wara, originally called Prithvi Raja, was a 
Guhtla by the mother’s side.”—Cunningham, Arch. Rep. p. 14); equally as some 
of the prefixes to jy Pur Jaipal and “ Perou Hibal ” (Elliot, ii. 47) 

may chance to accord with the classical Pramar. The Muhammadan authors 
seldom specify, and probably hut imperfectly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes; but the Tkj ul Mahsir, in speaking of the investment of Kfilinjar in 


a.d. 1202, mentions that “ the accursed Parmdr , the Rhi, fled into the Fort,” etc. 
(Elliot’s Historians, ii. 231, and p. 228 Rdi Solankh pal , of Gwalior, a.d. 1196). 
Parihflr dynasty at Marwar from a.d. 1129, “ the last Parihhr Raja,” escapes from 
Gwalior in a.d. 1232, on its capture by Altamsh (Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 
1864-6, p. 29). The Parihhr dynasty of Gwalior extended from 1228 a.d. to the 
final capture in 1232 (pp. 50, 55, ibid.). Of course, these are merely suggestive 
speculations, but it is clear from the numerous quotations concerning tribal 
divisions among the Rkjputs preserved by Col. Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
would be as likely to be kept prominently in view among individuals as among 
the clans themselves. In referring to an earlier period, Col. Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each State, “ from Ajmir the Gor, Dehli the Tuar 
Putun the Ohawura Rijdhur, Kanouj the Rahtor, Jesulgurh the Bhatti , Libor 
the Boosa , and from Nadolaye the Chohan." i. 248. 

1 Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 19, 22,24, 88, 47, 50. a Elliot, ii. p. 34, 48. 
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"the last of the Kuturman kings,” come, in succession, the 
Brahmans—1. Kalara,^; 2. Samanda, ; 3. Kamlua, 
; 4. Bbima, ;* 5. Jaipala JL.»-; G. Anand apala, 
7. Nardajana/^a, ; 8. Bhima^a, Jhwj .* 

I subjoin notices of the coins of such of the Indian kings as 
are connected by similarity of types with the later members of 

this dynasty. A summary of such pieces as can be attributed 
with any confidence is subjoined. 

No. 1. Tuar. Anangpala of Dehli . a.d. 1051—1081. 

2. Chandel.. Sallakshanpala of Mahoba . a.d. 1085—1105. 

3 - Ditto . Madanapala of ditto . a.d. 1130—1163. 

4. Chohan... Someswora of Ajmir. a.d. 1167—1169. 

5. Chohan... Prithvi Baja of Ajmir and Dehli, a.d. 1176—1192. 

6. r Chahar Deva of Ajmir. a.d. 1234—1254. 3 

1 I may as well reproduce the latest revised readings of these names, 
as obtained from the coins. 


a. A king of the old dynasty, with the Elephant and Lion device, 

Sri Verka deva. 

Kabul dynasty—1. ^ ^ S ri Syala pad deva. Arabic 

equivalent of A1 Biruni (revised),^ . The name of Syala seems to he 
connected with the Syala Jdts in the Punjab, Syalkot, etc. 2. 

%q[ Sri Samanta deva . . 3. Sri Khvada- 

vayahali. . (The initial in this name might possibly he read as 

^ sv. The interchange of ss , gys, with ks and ka's is unlimited. The 
letter, on the other hand, may possibly prove to he an ^ a, as a very 
similar outline is given to the indubitable ^ a’s on some of the Indian 
coins of Ald-ud-din Mas’aud, infra.) 4. ^ Sri Bhim 

deva. p+g. To show how early the Muhammadans began to trespass 

upon the royal stamp of the Kdbul kings, I annex a cut 
of a coin of Mas’aud of Ghazni, with his name in Kufic 

letters clearly legible above the horse’s head. 

Mr. Bayle , who owns this piece, has a similar specimen 

bearing the name of Muhammad Mas’atid’s 

brother and predecessor on the throne of Mahmtid. 



a 

a 


M. Reinaud, Fragment* Arabe* ot Porsan* relatif* a FInde. Paris, 1845. 
There are four noveltie* in thii leriei, the name* on whioh oan be but im- 
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No. 32. 1. Ananga pala deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15 ; 

J.B.A.S. vol. ix., illustrative plate, figs. 9, 10.) 


Horseman. 


Sr( Ananga pdla deva . 


Bull. 


Mddhava Sri Samanta deva, 


perfectly read and for which we are anable to find positive identifications. They 
may be tentatively transcribed as follows:— 

No. 1. 

(Three coina.; J.R.A.S. ix. figs. 17,18. 


Bull-. uto 3ft .. 

. Pdla Sri Sama . . 


WRTt 3ft ^ 

Asdwari Sri Samanta Deva 


Horseman— 

Sri Killi . Leva. 

No. 2. (One coin only.) 

fafiW ^ • • 

Pachimba Leva, Rdja ? 
or Pithimba Leva. 

PUl»U*K 

Pitdmbar]. 

No. 3. (Three coins.) 

3ft ftw TTO 

Sri Pipala Rdja Leva , 
or Pipana Rdja Leva , 

There was a Pipanjar Rhja, a Khichi Chohhn, a contemporary of Prithvi Rkja 


Ditto. 




No 4. Silver and copper. (Three coins.) Gen. Cunningham a. Mr. Bayley. 

My cabinet b. 


Horseman. 
Legend illegible. 


Bull. 

3ft 

Qri Kalha deva f 
On the laddie doth of the Bull 

L* “ light.** 

This last ooin dlfferi materially in the detail! of the deiign from Noi. 1, 2, 8, 
and offen the peculiarity of giving the name on the Bull Reverie, aa in the in- 
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In some of the more finely executed coins there are traces of the word 
TTSTT after the Anangapdla deva. The introductory title on the 


troductory series, instead of over the Horseman on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations. The outline of the Bull itself is comparatively archaic, following 
the treatment observable in the coins of Bhima (A.A. xix. 9, 17), and which I 
should, on other grounds, attribute to a Kangra or proximate site. The Hindi 
writing is comparatively more formed and developed than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Kufic letters denotes an early period; and the 
monogram of associates the issue indirectly with the coinage of Mas’aud III. 

of Ghazni, who affected the title of aLUJILw (J.R.A.S. ix. 367, and coin No. 

cxxxv.), and occasionally placed the abbrevated on the top of the field on 

his silver money. But the connexion is more directly established by the fact that 
I am able to quote a small coin of Mas’aud III. with his full titles in Kufic on 
the obverse, combined with the identical ^ on the Jhul of the Bull. Mas’aud 
III. (a. u. 492-508), it will be remembered, was the first of his race who occupied 
Lahor as an occasional capital, and whose generals attempted to annex the 
country towards the Ganges.—Nhsiri, p. 21; Ibn Asir, x. p. 353; Briggs, i. 143 ; 
Elphinstone, 365. 

As the Hhnsi Inscription, which may chance to illustrate some of the doubt¬ 
ful names above transcribed, is but little known, and but imperfectly accessible to 
modem readers, I append an abstract of its leading historical sections. 

Inscription from Hansi (copied by Captain E. Fell, from a stone in the Fort). 

1. Salutation to Devi, etc. 

2. The Prince Prithivi Raja was born in the race of the descendants of the 
moon : his maternal uncle was named Kirana, an increaser of his fame. 

3. He was as an autumnal moon, for an ornament to that firmament, the tribe 
of Guhilanta, etc. 

4. Having slain the warrior Hammira [“ Haravira,” or Amir, according to 

Wilson , p. 466], who was an arrow to the earth ; the king, who was a serpent to 

the riches of his enemies .... presented to him, possessing pure virtues, the 
strong fortress of Asiki. 

5. Having, for the purposes of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress .... 
Travellers describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
made, and which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth, thui ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and majesty.” 

6. By new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road was finished, 

near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, etc., and also an apartment for 
the wealth of his enemieB .... 

# 7 ; But wbal can be 8aid of the greatness .... of the fortunate Kilha^a, 
divinely seated, broad-ohested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed . . . 
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Ball surface of these coins varies from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Krishna ), to the biliteral SETT c ^ a and the more ample -dsdwari 

(a title of Durgd). 

9. Oh thou hero! Hanuman thus writes, “ that you possess wonderful valour, 
and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Raja is Rfima.” 

10. Being bom in the line of Guhilanta, etc. 

11,12, 13, 14 [conventional glorifications, etc.]. 

16. And, again, Kilavalha, bora in the tribe of T5da, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for¬ 
tunate Kilhana: his son Upaga was called On the earth Lakshmana. 

16. He was an excellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three-eyed god. This fortunate Lakshmana was always the chief of those com¬ 
posed minds. 

In the year of Sambat 1224 (a.d. 1168), on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of the month of Mfigha.”—As. Res. xv. (published in 1825), pp. 443-6, 
465. 

Col. Tod has published, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic 8ociety (1827), “ the substance" of this identical inscription, which he 
states he obtained at Hfinsi Hisfir, in 1815. “ The stone on which it was engraved 
was presented to the Marquis of Hastings in 1818,” but is not now to be traced. 
Col. Tod’s version differs in many respects from that given above—(1) In the 
name of Kirana , which he uniformly makes into Kilhana, as it appears in para¬ 
graphs 7 and 15 of the Fell translation; (2) Hammira, instead of being slain, is 
himself invested with the charge of the strong fortress of A'si; (3) The road said 
to have been constructed in the one version becomes “a gateway” in the other; 
(4) “ Two halls: the victorious treasury of the foe’s wealth and his own abode,” 
replaces the words in paragraph 6, above given; (5) and Thda is corrected into 
Poda (Dor). 

It would be rash to arbitrate between these two authorities in the absence of 
the original document in dispute, with the witnesses on either side in their 
graves; but certainly Capt. Fell’s version is somewhat obscure and disconnected ; 
while Tod’s, though only an abstract, seems more simple and consistent. Prof. 
"Wilson, however, who publishes the posthumous work of Capt. Fell, whom he 
designates as that “distinguished scholar,” possibly had the transcript text avail¬ 
able to check the translation to which he lends his authority. Tod's case is 
not so clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the complete Sanskrit transliteration in his possession. 

See also Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 432, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “He was more probably the 
Hamira, who was governor of Hfinsi in tae time of Prithwi Rai, and was killed 
by the Raja’s uncle Kilhana, as recorded by an inscription found in that Fort.” 
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No. 33. 2. SaUakshana pala deva. 1 

Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. (J.K.A.S. ix. figs. 11, 12.) 


Horseman. 

^ w^n»T vra ^ 

Sri Sallakshana pdla deva. 


Bull. 

Sri Samanta deva. 


No. 34. 3. Madana Pala Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. (J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxvi. 
fig. 16; Prinsep’s Essays, xxv. fig. 16, xxvi. fig. 27 ; Ariana 
Antiqua, xix. figs. 19 and 23; J.R.A.S. vol. ix. illustrative 
plate, fig. 13. 


Horseman. 

xrr^r ^ 

Sri Madana pdla deva. 


Bull. 

Mddhava Sri Samanta deva. 


In order to bring under one view all the coins of this class 
appertaining to Native States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the B&jput 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Mahip&la, the one 
having traces of the old Brahmanical Bull and Horseman 
device, the other approximating, in a minor degree, to the 
Narwar design of Chdhar’s local issues. 


1 There is a name identical with this, of an approximate period, on the Golden 
Lat, at Dehli (Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 325); and another very similar in form, in 
the Buddha Ghya Inscription (J.A.S.B. vol. v. pi. xxx.), which has been read as 

SR ^ Srimat Lakshana Sena deva. The name of SaUakshana 
also occurs in the Chhndel list, quoted below.—Cunningham, Arch. Report, 
1864-5, p. 89. 
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No. 35. Mahfpala, king of Gwalior, etc., a.d. 1093. 1 
Copper, or copper with a very small admixture of silver. Weight, 

46 grs. (3 specimens, my cabinet.) 


Horseman. 

The original figure 
is scarcely to be traced. 


Bull. 

Sri Mahipdla. 

In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the mdtrds (or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
Muhammad Sdm’s coin No.13). 


No. 36. 

Silver and copper. 


Mahfpal. 

Weight, 43 grs. (J.R.A.S. Lx. plate, fig. 15, 
pp. 188, 198. 




Sri Ma- 

Imperfect traces 

firm 

of the Chohan Bull. 

hi pdla 



(No legend.) 

Devah. 



No. 37. 

Silver and copper. 


4. Someswara deva. 

Weight, 53 grs. (A.A. xix. 28 ; J.R.A.S. ix. 


Horseman. 



Sri Someswara deva. 


fig. 16. 

Bull. 

WPPCt wt ^ 

Asdwarl, Sri Samanta deva. 


' Cunningham, Gwalior Inscriptions, p. 62, a.d. 1093 and 1103. Kajendra 
“a Mltra > J ' A ' S ' pp. 12, 16; Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. 
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No. 38. 5. Prithvf Raja Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, xix. fig. 18 ; 

Prinsep’s Essays, i. pi. xxv. fig. 21; xxvi. 30.) 


Horseman. 

Sri Prithvl Rdja deva . 


Bull. 

A^dwariy Sr( Samanta deva . 


It will be seen that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con¬ 
tinuous sequence, as well as any theory of limitation to one 
family or to one locality: in short, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the Rdjput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledged Rajddhirdj 
(Traifarra) “ King over Kings,” or the “ Dhirdj ” of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supremacy. 1 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusth&n at this epoch, and 
for centuries previous to the invasions of MahmGd (four great kingdoms) - 
1. Dehli, under the Tuars and Chohans; 2. K^nouj, under the Rahtores; 
3. Mewar, under the Ghelotes; 4. Anhui wara, under the Chauras and Solankhis/ 
To one or other of these states the numerous petty princes of India paid homage 
and feudal service. The boundary line between Dehli and Kanouj was the 
Kalinadx , or black stream. Dehli claimed supremacy over all the countries west¬ 
ward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by its arms from the foot of 
the Himalaya, the desert, to the Aravulli chain. The power of Kanouj extended 
north to the foot of the Snowy Mountains; eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
across the Chumbul to the lands of the Chundail (now Btindelkhund); on the 
south its possessions came in contact with Mewar (or Medya-war), “the central 
region, * which was bounded to the north by the Aravulli chain, to the south by 
the Pramaras of Dhar, westward by Anhulwara, which state had the ocean to 
the south, the Indus on the west, and the desert to the north.”—Tod, ii. 9, and 
i. 248. At p. 443, vol. ii., Col. Tod gives Chand’s picture of the Chohan 
dominion—“From the seat of government (Rajasthan) Macaoti (old Gurra 
Mundilla)"tne oath of allegiance (An) resounded in fifty-two castles.” 
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highly probable, but among these heroic races/ who were 
sensitive to a degree on questions of honour and precedence, 
an assumption which could not be defended by the sword 

7!, ![ 7 *° be ° f brief COntinuan ce. The old Kabul device 
of the Bull and Horseman, with its special Hindu associ¬ 
ations, was apparently revived by Anangpdl, at Dehli, in 
he days of his power; as other potentates came to the 
nt, and other clans secured a temporary dominancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, Dehli became 
a mere king-ship subject to Ajmir. . It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order of date, to 
Ilakshanapala I., the Ch&ndel mnnmv>V> 1\r „t -l o i 


Soi Zef T S r ° PeaD CHralry t0 COm P- with the act of the 

meat on the s ,,Lof ? k 7 V ° IUntariIy Mbmittcd hl ™c!f for impale- 

to force « ^ “• - e>epban. 

' ^ “N*. etc). Cunningham, Arch. Rep., 1 S 64 - 5 . 

£ Ki " g ’ HI’ “7* Wurtto Inscriptions, a.d. 954 and 999). 

“ “ 899, Gnnda (Nanda Rai of Ferishtah r a.d. 1021 ). ' 

1025, Vidyhdhara deva. 

1045, Vijeya Phla. 

1065, Kirtti Varmma deva. Corns. 

loss, SaUakahana Varmma deva (Mhorv Inscriptions). Co,,s. 

I' Jaya j amma deva (Kbejuraho Inscriptions, a.d. H, 6 , 
Corse. [Pnnscp’s Essays, pi. ixiv. 7,8, p. 291. wgryj S-j 
,, 120, Sallakshana Varmma deva? brother of Jaya ^ 

” 1125, Prithvi Varmraa. Coins. 

116s’ JTTv V armma deva (factions, 1131, 1163, a.d.). Coins 
” 1163 , Kirtti Varmma deva? 

” p cm dem (iM ’ cripti ° ns ’ 1167 and 1183 ->)• 

’’ W5 SaT!h y \ a de?a ' Ferishtah? a.d. 1247. 

S’ r dCTa (C0pper -f' :,te Inscription., 12 S 0 a n ) 

' , ’® h ° Ja Varmma CAjaygurh Inscription), 1288 a.d 
„ Vrra t armma (Marsey’s Inscription, No. it.), 1315 a.d. 
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we learn from inscriptions extended his conquests into the 
Gangetic Do4b; and to his grandson Madana Yarmma deva 
I assign the coins bearing his leading name, in preference 
to the nearly contemporary Madana Pdla, of Kanauj, whose 
territory was supplied with a different description of coin¬ 
age, as well as on account of the serial consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power ho seems to have inherited in added stability. 1 The 
assignment of the money of the Choh&n kings Someswara 
and Prithvi R&ja requires no confirmation; but our special 


General Cunningham adds, the coins of this dynasty are “ extremely rare, as I 
have obtained only seven specimens in gold, and nine in copper, during a period 

of more than thirty years.The gold and silver coins are all of the well- 

known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated figure of the four¬ 
armed goddess Durgd or Parvati on the obverse, and, on the reverse, the king’s 
name in three lines of Mediaeval Nagari characters. The copper coins bear, on 
the obverse, a two-armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Hanumdn\ and, on the reverse, the king’s name in N&gari characters.” 
Arch. Report, 1864-5, pp. 85-88. 

General Cunningham was under the impression that the Trailokya Yarmma 
Deva, of the Chhndel list, might be identified with the “Dilki and Milki” of 
Ferishtah. The more complete details of the actors and events of this period, 
furnished by the work of Minhkj us Sirhj, seem to show that though the associa¬ 


tion of Trailokya with the Milku or Milkdeva (y , y(\ . ^ ) the son of Viaalat 
of Gwalior (Elliot, ii. 327, Persian text, p. 174 or ; 

var. • the Thrikh Mubhrak Shhhi, which copies Minh&j us Sir&j, 

has Jxu-j MS. Sir H. Elliot, a.h. 629 = a.d. 1231), might be 

possible, notwithstanding the obscurity of the patronymic, the name of Dilki 
and Milki (jy ^ ^3j), of a.h. 645=a.d. 1247, can scarcely 


apply to the same individual, who is described as residing ** in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, between Kalinjar and Karra," whose dwelling place no Muhammadan 
army had ever reached.—Tabakht-i-Nusiri, pp. 211, 291. See also Elliot, ii. 


348-366; iii. 76. 

1 Inscriptions at Mhow , translated by Lieut. Price, 2; Kftlinjar, Lieut. Maisey, 
No. iv. and 11 others.--Cunningham, Arch. Report, p. 83. 
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concern at present is with the issues of Ch&har Deva. We 
have independent evidence of his supremacy at Narwar, in 
a.d. 1246 j 1 and in 1234 we first find him encountering the 
troops of Altamsh, under Nusrut-ud-din Tabasi. On this 
and subsequent occasions of his conflicts with the Muslims, 

extending up to a.d. 1253, with the capture of Narwar, by 

Balban, in 1251, he is described by Minh&j us Sirdj, as 

“This Rina Achdri,” who was 
“The greatest of the kings of Hindustan,” etc., 

“ In my account of the ancient coins of Narwar, I have brought forward 
specimens of Ch&hada Deva which are dated in various years, from S. 1303 to 
1311, or a-d. 1246 to 1254, and specimens of his son Asala Deva which range 
from 8. 1311 to 1336, or from a.d. 1254 to 1279. As these are corroborated by 
several existing inscriptions there seems to be no reason to doubt that at least 
these two Rajas must have been independent princes. But there are also similar 
coins of a third prince, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who, from the dates of 
8. 1280 and 1290, or a.d. 1223 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Ch&hada Deva. His coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and 
Jhansi; but as there are only five specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed the name of Varmma would rather seem to point to K&linjar. 
It is possible, therefore, that Ch&hada himself may have supplanted the Parih&r 
dynasty. But I am rather inclined to think that Malaya Varmma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Parih&rs, and that he was shortly afterwards ejected by 
Ch&hada Deva, who was most probably the founder of a new dynasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name. . . , Ch&hada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Deva. ... His money also is common. I found his name on a 
Sati pillar at Rai, near Kulh&ras, S. 1327 or a.d. 1270, during the reign of 
Sri-mat Asalia Leva. . . . From all these various sources the chronology of this 
Narwar dynasty may be arranged With considerable precision, althoughthe dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined— 1. Ch&hada Deva, a.d. 1238—1254. 

2. Asala Deva, a.d. 1254-1279. 3. Gop&la, a.d. 1279-1291. 4. Ganapati, 

a.d. 1291—1298. As no coins of the last two princes have yet been discovered, 

I infer that they must have been made tributary by the Muhammadan kings of 
Dehli. Arch. Report, 1864-5, p. 30. See also General Cunningham’s “ Coins 
of the nine N&gas, and two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior.”—J. A. S. 
Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 116. 
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and other similar expressions, 1 showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Hindu princes 
of central India, struggling to preserve their kingdoms from 
the foreign invader. The term is susceptible of two 

interpretations, the one as the correspondent of 


(a.h. 632, A.D. 1234. p. 240.) L 

j\ 

>1 j\ JjLl+ jj yluJ s\j < 


U cJ j; j 


[The Sindhu of Narwar, a.h. 632].[Nusrat-ud-din 

Thbasi adds, in his own person] ^ y 

(p. 297.) jcil ^ 










A.H. 646, a.d. 1248, p. 292. 


u^l> dSobp IS jh~, u ~jO } 

J 3J W j J jJb jib U T 

'-r^ J ^ ^ **■?/ <t£ [jjy]jjL Uj , 

A.H. 649. A.D. 1251, p. 215. 

crf'j • • - < AH 649 -p- 29 e) UtJLs, ^ h\j X \jifj\sr\ _/>l=r 

-y u'^^j * iJj r u»>. s? J r* 

-> liT^ } cr^' ^ JL. j6 s\J t_>U> ^ jJ! Jujv- w UaL. 

U" J\ Li^sr . . (p. 296) 4 jUs_, 
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A'ch&ra , “ established custom, usage the other, and more 
probable meaning, as A charyy a , “ A spiritual guide/’ 

under the vernacular variants of A'chaij ^ j\^-\ and A'chari, 
We know that many of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes 


(a.h. 649, a.d. 1261) 






A Cy 2fj\sj\ \j ^2JL+ 




\ \j [ jmj /] jjjJ < u 1 j ^ 

p. 297. 


.(A.H. 651, A.D. 1253) JuJb 

V'"' Jc^ J 


p.299. Calcutta text. JjJy 

Also Elliot's Historians, ii. pp. 351, note 1, 366, 370. 


The Thrikh-i-Mubhrak Shhhi, compiled circa a.h. 838, which closely follows 
Minhhj us Sir&j, in the epitome of the earlier reigns of the Sultans of Dehli, 
in giving its version of the encounter with Chkhar Deva, speaks of him as 

A yj&srjb 

The other Rhjas, from Prithvi downwards, are merely described severally as 

J\j, i^-oU, or cKJU 

“ In the very early periods, the princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
and Romans, combined the offices ot the priesthood with kingly power, and this 
whether Brahraanical or Boodhist . . . and in ancient scnlptnrc and drawings the 
head is as often adorned with the braided lock of the ascetic as with the diadem 
of royalty (even now the Rana of Me war mingles spiritual duties with those of 
royalty, and when he attends the temple . . . performs himself all the offices of 
high priest of the day).” Tod, i. 27,582.— Raj Rdjdswara, title of prince of Mar- 
war ; Rhj R4j Indra of Amber ; ii. 137.—Rawal, title ef the prince of Jessulmer; 
ii. pp. 249, 277.—Ranas of Mewar deicdtu or Vicegerents of Siva; i. 617.— 
Rana of M6war, heir to the throne of Rama, called Hindua Sooraj , or Sun of the 
Hindus; i. 211, 232.—The Achdri , however, may by some sort of possibility 
stand for Aharya , a terra derived from Ahar in Oodipur, i. pp. 213, 216. 
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in later days affected hierarchal honours, calling themselves 

Mahants, etc., and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
the “Regent of Mahadeva.’’ 1 

The coins described below illustrate—1, The independent 
position of Chahar Deva as Maharaja Adhirdja ; 2, His con¬ 
cession of supremacy to Altamsh ; 3, The establishment of 
Altamsh’s generals in Ajmir; and, 4, The contrast in the 
orthography of the Dehli coins of that SuMn, and the trans¬ 
literation of the name current in Rajput&na. 

Coins of Chahak Deva, as paramount Sovereign 

No. 39. S.C. (copper in excess). Weight, 50 grs. A.A. xix. 16. 

Horseman. Bull. 


Sr( Chdhada Deva. 


Asdwari Sri Samanta Deva. 


ChXhae Deva, as Tributary to Shams-ud-din Altamsh ? 

No. 40, S.C. (copper predominates). Weight, 48 grs. (No. 15, pi. 1 .) 

Anana Antiqua, xix. 31, 34, 37. Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxvi. 31. 

Horseman. Bull. 


Sri Chdhada~Deva. 


wnrft 


Asdwari Sri Samasorala Deve. 


0 

Altamsh’s own proper Coins, struck at Ajmir ? 
No. 41. S.C. (of inferior value). Weight, 50 grs. 

Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 333. 

Horseman Bull. 

Sri Hamirah. 


Sri Samasorala Deve. 


1 Tod, i. 257. Minhhj us Sir&j, at p. 149, Calcutta text, speaking of Lakh- 
raaniah of Bengal, uses a curious expression in regard to his position as Khalifa. 

^ AiJo. s tSjy Jo\j \jJ^\ J 

. Inter alia, see notice of “ Acharj Mali Bhadur,” Elliot, ii. 5*7. 
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Altamsh’s Imperial Dehli Coins. 

No. 42. S.C. Weight, 48 grs. (No. 16, pi. 1.) 

Samvat, 1288=a.d. 1231 =a.h. 629. 

Ariana Antiqua, xix. 32, xx. 3. Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 34, 39, 41. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Hammirak . Suritan Sri Samasadin. 

• • 

On the side of the Bull, q^C. 

These issues vary materially in the intrinsic value of the dif¬ 
ferent pieces, ranging from nearly pure silver to copper, with a 
mere trace of the higher metal. 

The legends on these coins differ occasionally in the definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sult&n’s name and titles: some 
specimens have B ftrl I ^ Wm f^TJT Suritan Sri Samasa din t 
and occasionally din . Among other peculiarities, coins 

with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 
under the hump of the recumbent Bull. The isolated num¬ 
bers hitherto observed extend only to 8 = 4 and $ = 6, which 
may be supposed to indicate the years of the reign. The 
practice of introducing the full Samvat date, in the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tughra device, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given. 

The subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
and geographical ramifications of the ancient device of the 
Hindfi kings of Kabul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to an im¬ 
proved classification of the different mintages. In the strictly 
initial section of these issues, comprising the silver money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to his own special 
trident or trisul. Anangapala introduces a sword or club 
in place of the trident (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15; Prinsep’s 
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Essays, pi. xxv. figs. 14, 15), and at times resorts to a four- 
petailed flower (J.R.A.S. ix. 9). Madana Pala retains the 
trisui but slightly altered (xxv. 16), though in other cases 
he vanes the device (xxvi. 27), and in one instance reverts 
to the best form of the old Brahman trisui (J.R.A.S. ix. fig. 

13), with the exceptional adjunct of a clearly defined ^=2. 
Pnthvi Raja and Chahar Deva admit of a further alteration, 
and the ancient trident assumes almost the form of an open¬ 
ing flower (xxv. 21, 30, 31). Muhammad bin Sam, without 
rejecting the modernised form of the old symbol, in somo 

cases affects a rose-like flower similar to that employed by 
Ananga (xxv. 20). 

One of the most instructive exemplifications of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types, is afforded by another mintage of Altamsh’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with the capture of 
Rantambhor, in a.h. 623 (Samvat 1283 = a.d. 1226), from 
Chahar Deva's predecessor, Malaya Varmma Deva (a.d. 1210- 
1235).' The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
of the legends of the local (Narwar ?) money may be traced 
on the Hindi face of he Indo-Muhammadan pieces; and the 
substitution of Ghaznavi Persian legends for the imperfect 
design of the typical horseman of the Kabul Brahmans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial states of the Mahoba 
Varmma dynasty, is also suggestive, and, taken in connection 
with the fact that this new issue was not sustained beyond 
the single annual date now quoted, would seem to show that 
the exceptional currency was designed to mark the event of 

1 Gel ral Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865) p. 127, and Archmo- 

p . 3 o, [The name is not given in any historical account; 

entit) of the owner of the fortress is assumed from the connection established 
by the coins.] 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so vaunt- 
ingly reported by the contemporary historian : l in short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
as a kind of Numismatic Fateh Ndniah , or “ announcement 
of victoryits superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 
languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur¬ 
render, by the repetition of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality. These stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the primi¬ 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
which would have secured a short lived and less abiding 
expression of triumph. 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh’s Kufic or Persian coins and 


^\ aLijb jj\ j x\zsub jJl 


J* j\ XxJ JuU jLa 

msjj) 


U 1 ^ ^ ) 



Tabukat-i-Nasiri, tvr 



Elliot’s Historians, ii. 324; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. p. 210; Elphinstone (edit. 
1866), p. 374. See also note to coin of Shir Shah, from the 6ame mint, infra , 
for a description of the fortress itself. 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of his original Turin 
name, the correct expression of which is still undetermined; 
and though the Hindi version may carry but little positive 
authority in the matter, it gives us probably the pronuncia¬ 
tion as orally delivered by his Tiirki officials to the Indian 
Pandits who transliterated the name for the local die engravers. 

Malaya Varmma Deva, of Kalinjar, JVaricar, etc. ? 

No. 43. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 56 grs. Samvat , 

1282=a.d. 1225. 1 

Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 17 ; Journ. As. Soc. BeDgal, 1665. 

pi. xviii. figs. 25, 26, p. 126. 



Sri Mat Malaya 
Varmma Deva . 
Sam(vat) 12 . . 


crudely executed 
figure of the 
Kabul horseman. 


Shams-ud-di'n Altamsh, on the conquest of Rantambhor. ? 

No. 44. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Samvat , 1283, 

a.h. 623=a.d. 1226. (No. 14, pi. i.) 


Centre. 

,.,11 


Margin. 


fsrMfrfa 

Sri Sultdna 
IAtitimisi. 
Samvaty 1283 


1 Other dates extant on coins, S. 1280, 1283, and S. 1290 
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Ch&hara Deva. Narwar Coins. ? 

No. 45. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 59 grs. 


Samvat, 1303 1 =a.d. 1246. 

Engravings, J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, pi. xviii. figs. 27, 28, p. 126. 


Figure of the 

horseman, 

scarcely recognisable. 


$ <^03 

Sri Mat Chdhada Deva. 
Samvat , 1303. 


No. 46. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

My cabinet. 

Obverse— jJaslN 

Reverse —Horseman, as in Muhammad bin Sam’s coin, No. 5, pi. i. 


No. 47. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. Common. 

No. 17, pi. i. 

Obverse —j 

Reverse — Sri Hammirah. Horseman. 


No. 48. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Common. 

No. 18, pi. i. 

Obverse —j 

Reverse—1£\ Sri Hammirah . Horseman. 


No. 49. • Copper. Weight, 44 grs. Rare. Multan. 

Obverse —Square area, within a circle, with a dotted margin. 

Reverse —Area, as in No. 19, pi, i., 


1 Other dates range on down to S. 1311. 
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The orthography of Multan on the coin is simply jjUj 
without any dots, which for a long time made me hesitate in 
admitting the present reading, but which is now fully esta¬ 
blished by the legend on coins of 1/zbeg Pai; and I have 
singular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of m 
and b, prevailing at this period, in the fact that many MSS. 
of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri—the original of which was of nearly 
contemporaneous composition—define the name as^lilj, 1 a cir¬ 
cumstance which has led to amusing confusion in the printed 
edition prepared in Calcutta by Maulawis Khadim Husain 
and Abd-al-Hai (1864), 2 whose geographical knowledge of 
Northern India seems to have been strangely defective. 


No. 50. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Rare. 
Obverse —Horseman, with traces of Sri Hammirah , in Hindi. 


Reverse —Legend in square 

Kufic letters. 


A 



\ jS&ad \ y \ 


1 There are otherwise many variants of the name. Huen Thsang (a.d. 640) 

is said to give the Chinese transcript of Moulastdn (Paris edition, i. 210 ; iii. 173, 
401). Mas’audi (a.d. 912) has ^1-^ » •• (Paris edition, 

i. pp. 161, 376). Albiruni calls it ijy* (Reinaud, 212). The 
astrolabe described by M. Dorn (St. Petersburg) gives ^ “ M ov\roy." 

^ O / 

The Maraud A1 Ittila’supplies y t and a variant in . 

See for early accounts of the place Elliot’s Historians, i. pp. 23, 27, 29, 35, etc. 

2 Pages 176, 182, 270, 321. Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 328. 
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No. 51. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. 

Very rare. 

Obverse —Horseman, with the word \ at the top of the field, 

as in No. 30, pi. i., of the succeeding issues. 

/ « u LkU> 

Reverse —Square area. Legend \ 

in crude Kufic. 

V 

No. 52. Copper. Weight, 26 grs. Rare. No. 19, pi. i. 

Obverse —Jah . 

Reverse —. 

No. 53. Copper. Weight, 24 grs. Common. No. 20, pi. i. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — 

— 

No. 54. Copper. Weight, 28 grs. Rare. No. 21, pi. i. 

Obverse —. 

Reverse—Sri Samasa din . 

No. 55. Copper. Weight, 25^ grs. Rare. No. 22, pi. i. 

Obverse —J*Xc. Ornamental Kufic letters. 

Reverse —. 

No. 56. New variety. Copper. Weight, 40 grs. Rare. 

Obverse —J,Ac. in open Kufic letters, with a six-pointed star above 

and below the word, encircled with a dotted margin. 

Reverse —with ornamental tughra scrolls and dotted margin. 

•• 

No. 57. Copper. Weight, 25£ grs. No. 23, pi. i. 
Obverse—^ ILL,. 

Reverse — lA*. w. 
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No. 58. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. 

Very rare. 

Obverse —in a circle with two stars and dotted inner margin. 

•• 

Reverse —A modified outline of the ancient typical Bull, with 

or ^ Hi h : 


I was on the point of closing the long descriptive list of the coins 
of Altamsh, when Colonel Guthrie opportunely received from Major 
Stubbs, among his latest acquisitions in India, the most remarkable 
curiosity of the entire Pathan series at present known. The gold 
piece in question was apparently struck at the important strategical 
position of Nogor, 1 in the second year of Altamsh’s reign. 

No. 59. Gold. Weight, 70*6 grs. Unique. Nagor, a.h. 608. 



Above the Horseman, 



Below the Horseman, 


u \ -LU1 

J U*A\ j>\ 


Margin —<*—J[jo^] 









The authoritative portrait of Altamsh, on horseback, is highly interesting, 
giving, as it does, 60 many curious details of costume and equipment As a work 
of art, the die is defective in the extreme ; but still it has its merit in revealing 
an original and independent representation of the monarch. The general design 
follows one of the exceptional models of the coinages of Ghor and Herkt, 2 where 
the horse is seen at full charge, and the rider with upraised mace, the special 


1 Lat. 27° 10', long. 73° 50'; about 60 miles N.E. of old Mandor (Jodpur), and 
60 N.W. of Ajmir. Tod, ii. 15, 16; Elliot, ii. 326, 342, 370; Ain-i Akbari, ii. 
80/ Minhkj speaks of Mundor as in the Siwalik, and ho frequently adverts to 
“ Hhnsi and the Siwalik" in conjunction, while, on the other hand, he seems to 
exclude Pinjore from that range. 

2 J.R.A.8. xvii. p. 205, No. 57; and, doubtfully, No. 53 plate, fig. 9. 
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weapon of the great MahraQd. The form of the saddle, the seat of the horseman, 
the chanfrtin or head-armour of the steed and his erect tail, all seem to point to 
Tivki ideals. The head-dress of the king is likewise peculiar, but the obliterated 
outline on this piece does not admit of our tracing the crest, w hether of helmet or 
of crown; the flowing fall at the back of the head is remarkable, and has some¬ 
thing of a Sassanian air; the well-grown beard of the king completes the picture. 
It is, moreover, specially to be noted that as the device follows Ghori models, 
so the coin itself adheres to the standard of the Northern dinart, and has nothing 
in common with Indian weights. 

If the leading device is faulty in its treatment, the definition of the letters of the 
legends is still more imperfect; the legends themselves are also clearly in the initial 
or transition stage, from the fixed tenor of the old routine to the adaptation of new 
associations. The points to a moderately early period of the reign of the 

sovereign, but the hitherto unexampled use of the term Al-ku{bi, i.e. the 

“Freedman,” or dynastic dependent of Kutb- ud-din AibHk, more distinctly limits 
the date to a period when Altamsh had not quite emancipated himself from the halo 
of hi* late master’s reign. 

“ in the time of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful,” which follows the \ ,is also an unusual form, but the 

expression is quite legitimate, and is replaced later in the day by the more enduring 
synonym of “ in the time of,” or “ during the domination of.” The 

reservation in regard to the name of the Khalif is also suggestive,—conquest in 
India had been too quick, and the new kingdom was still too isolated, for the Muslim 
adventurers in that ultima thule to have been taught the personal designation of 
the Pontiff, to whom all civilized Musulmhns confessed allegiance. The proposed 
reading of the two words on the field may require justification; the • 
is certainly more like , but the superimposed dot settles the question • the 
j/j also might be preferably transcribed j£, and Nag6r itself is usually written 
with the long * j£\j . Moreover, if these two words ran together in a full mar- 
ginal legend, the prefix would be indispensable, but in the open field, in parallel 
cases, the name itself was left to stand alone in its monogrammatic form The 
marginal legend, the most important record of all for the absolute determination 
of the history of the piece, is not only incomplete, but the outlines of the letters 
are unusually crude and ill formed. The difficulties, however, are limited to the 
word preceding the obvious JU-J1, and to the unit or decimal preceding the 
equally clear ^. The former is but of little import, and we may, for the 

present, admit Dindr, or some of its equivalents; but the date is of the first con¬ 
sequence, and all things considered A for US, optional alternative, best 
meets the requirement^ of the case. 

Inscriptions of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

F. Inscription over the doorway of the second story of the Kutb Minar. 

<Js?\ 'UxJ! ^ i jjt> |*UjI ) j«\ 
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G. Inscription on the Upper Circlet of the Second Story of the 

Minaret. 

C-^3U jJacJll ^UaUl 

j {j^A^ jJU!l <d!1 ^js^V j ^-yJI 

v»^>' -UJ1 ^ Jjyi\ jy>Ul iU\ JV ir^UJI £J,jJt Ls 

Lj^xM 4jj3u^* jjSi* 6j\Jl\ J JjJl^Al3 ijlsh *L-*> *t«Xfi]N 

>&*N ^ Q*n 41 \i^Z J*. , 

j ^ J^t j *u-^ *in **u 

H. On the third story over the doorway, and on one of the bands, 

similar laudatory titles are repeated, with the addition of 
<^5Ls^l an< ^ other minor variations; and finally the epi¬ 

graph (i.) over the doorway of the fourth story attributes the 
entire structure (with obvious error) to the time of Altamsh. 
The modification of his titles and designations alone would 
indicate the deferred execution of this inscription. 

f^**Sl al A l g A jJacHl ^UaLJl dLJjjJl 1*1)1 ^3 ijUjdl 
Lj^xll j j Ll^Jl ^Jy j*^^l c_>li j 

^ ^ ^*UI 

tj*-***^*^ 1 y>\j U ILLJ1 ^LijJjl j)\ ^LJu - 

I. Inscription of Altamsh on one of the centre arches at the 
Kutb, date a.h. 629. 

J. There is also an imperfect inscription of Altamsh on the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of the mosque at Ajmi'r. Gen. Cunning¬ 
ham gives the following as the still legible portion: 

^<3 UaLJ 1 ^JLas\j\ yila^Jl y \ j^AJl ^UsLj 

Archaeological Report, 1864-5, p. 9.—The Emperor I3ubar has preserved a 
notice of an inscription of Altamsh, which he saw on the gate of the Urxcdhi , at 
Gwalior, dated a.h. 630 (Erskine, p. 384; Arch. Rep. 1864, p. 56). 
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N&sir-ud-afn Mahmud Sh6h, heir apparent of Altamsh. 

(See p. 45, suprd.) 

No. 60. Silver. Weight, 163*1 grs. Unique. British Museum. 




Obverse. 







HiL ^ iLi 


Reverse. 






^ 1 ' 


Margin, illegible. 


The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign¬ 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authori¬ 
tatively designated by the identical name and title of 
Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud, 1 in 626 a.h., after the decease of 
his brother, the cherished heir apparent to the newly- 
established Muslim empire in the East. The introduction 
of the formula, “ during the reign of (the Khalif) A1 Mos- 


TabaHt Nfcirf, p. 181; P- 201. 

6 
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tansir bmah,” on the reverse, limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the coin, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a.h. 640, when that Pontiff died, but with clear local 
effect to a.h. 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the 
mintages of the caffital of Hindustan. 1 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, in a.h. 644, after the in¬ 
tervening reigns of Rukn-ud-din Ffruz Sh&h, Riziah, Muhzz- 
ud-din Bahr&m Sh4h, and A14-ud-din Has’aud Shah, in all, 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of Altamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this j uncture, pro¬ 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, in no posi¬ 
tion to exercise authority in his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his father, 
should such motives be suggested in reference to the unique 
specimen under review. To the first-born, N&sir-ud-din 
Mahmud, no such objections apply : he was very early in¬ 
vested by his sire with the administration of the important 
goyernment of Lahor, and in a.h. 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against Hisam-ud-din ’Awz 
(No. 4 in the list of Governors, p. 8), who had already achieved 
a yery complete independence in the province of Bengal. 
Here his arm3 were fortuitously, but not the less effectually 
successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the 
Red Umbrella and its attendant dignities, 2 whatever the exact 

1 Silver coins of Ala-ud-din Mas’aiid, in/rd. 

2 His title is usually limited by Minhij us Sir&j to ^ (pp. 177, 181, 201); 

but on one occasion crops out incidentally in the Court list, where, in his 

place among the sons ol the Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated (p. 178). 


i 
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measure of power these heraldic insignia carried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
the KhiVaU (or robes of investiture) forwarded on the occa¬ 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
piece to the close of hi9 career: the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares in indirect terms, is antecedent 
to 641 a.h,, but the technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufie epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of the Imperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the Dehli 
series. We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name of the Khalif 
on the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 30), in the irregular 
addition of and to the name of Mustansir; but 

the introductory coin No. 28 defines the title simply as 

\ “ Al Mustansir, Commander of the 

Faithful,” a definition which is adhered to on the money 
of Riziah and her successors. In this particular the pre¬ 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’s coins, No. 30, and appends to the name the ulti¬ 
mately discarded . The imperfect arrangement of the 
legend, necessitating a filling-in of the vacant space, at the 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word, 
also identifies the piece with Altamsh’s tentative issues, and 
the caligraphic conjunction of the initial \ alif with the bod)’ 
of the succeeding J lam in indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Shah” after the name of the prince, 1 and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Sultdn at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final ^ in lieu 

of the imperial ^UaLJI which may possibly refer to the 


still current employment of the simple of the days of 

his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s coins, pi. i. figs* 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEN CONTEMPORARIES on INDIAN SOIL. 

The alien intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, who have left numismatic evidence of their pre¬ 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no less 
than seven. 2 'Their careers can scarcely be made to follow 

1 N&sir-ud-dfn Mahradd, the second son of the then ruling Emperor, is called 
by hi* own special biographer, Minhhj us Sirhj, 

(pp. 9, 17/, 178, 201, etc.), which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so con¬ 
stant with his predecessors, Firdz Sh&h, Bahr&m Shhh, Mas’add Shhh. On one 
occasion only does the additional Shkh appear in a substituted list of Altamsh’s 
court (p. 178), where the text gives—1. Sulthn Nhsir-ud-din ... 2. Sulthn 
Nksir-ud-din Mahmdd; and at the end, after the name of Kukn-ud-din Firuz 
Sh&h, comes “ N&sir-ud-dfn Mahradd Shah.'* 

2 William Erskine, in his latest work on “ B&ber and Humkydn" (London, 
1854), gives a summary of the various Mongol and Tdrki tribes, and their early 
seats, which has an important bearing on the successive invasions of India. 

“ The | ribes which we include under the name of Tatar (properly ‘ Tht&r’), 
consist chiefly of three great divisions or races, all differing from each other in 
manners, institutions, and language. 1. The Tunguses and Manchus in the east 
of Asia, north of China. 2. The Mongols, or, as they are called by the Persians 
and Indians, the Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibet, 
ncarl) as far west as Terf&o, and part of the desert between that and Yaik; and 
3. The Turks, who for many centuries have possessed large regions that extend 
on the west of the Mongols from the desert of Kobi, having for their southern 
boundary the mountains of Kkshghar and Pamer, Khorhsfm, the Caspian and 
Black Sea, the Don and Wolga on the west, and Siberia on the north. But 
some fe tribes, both of Mongols and of TCirks, are to be found in the limits thus 
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any very exact sequence, but the general order of their 
action on the history of Hindu stAn will perhaps be suffi¬ 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted. 

I. TAj-ud-din Ilduz, already noticed, p. 24. 

II. AlA-ud-din Muhammad Kkarizmi . 

III. JalAl-ud-din Mankbamin. 

TV. Changiz KhAn. 

V. Hasan Karlagh. 

VI. Uzbeg PAi. 

VII. NAsir-ud-din KubAchah of Sind. 


The dynasty of the KhArizmian kings, from their first 
dawn of independence to their last scion, the heroic JalAl-ud- 


din, is as follows:— 

A.El. COMMENCED A.D. 

1. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anushtagin, 491 ... 9th Dec. 1097. 

2. JalAl-ud-din Atsiz (j*uj 0 . . . .521 ... 17th Jan. 1127. 

3. TAj-ud-din riArslan^L^l ^^binAtsiz, 551 ... 25th Feb. 1156. 

4. SultAn Shah bin Yl Arslan .... 567 ... 4th Sept. 1172. 

5. AlA-ud-din Abu'l Muzaffar Takash bin T1 

ArslAn. 589 ... 7th Jan. 1193 


6. AlA-ud-din Abu'l Falh Muhammad, bin 

Takash. 596 ... 23rd Oct. 1199. 

7. Jalal-ud-din Mankbamin, bin AlA-ud-din 

Muhammad.617 ... 8th Mar. 1220. 


marked out as peculiarly belonging to their respective ranges. The Ttirks are 
the most extensive and numerous.of the three races’* (voL i. p. 9, 10). 

“ Alh-ud-din’s troops were chiefly Ttirkmhns and Cancalis” (D’Ohsson, i. 196; 
Price, it 406). 

M Chengiz Kh4n*s grand army was a mixed assemblage of many tribes and 
races. The Thtar tribe formed.the advance” (Erskine, i. p. 634). 

8 aif-ud-din Aghrak’s forces, during his governorship of Peshhwar in 617 a.h., 
were composed of “ Khoulloudjes (Arabs) and Tdrkmkns.” Yamin Malik’s troops, 
the same period, were Tflrk « Cancalis.”—D’Ohsson, i. 299, 300, 303. 

1 Ibn Asir, Kdmil Altawdrikh , Tornberg’s Arabic text, p. 103; Fraehn. Num. 
Muham. 146, and Opuscula postum, by Dorn, 1856, pp. 68, 252; Price, Mahom- 
medan Hist. ii. p. 389; PetU de la Croix. 
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Coins of Ala-ud-dln Muhammad bin Takash. 

No. 61. Gold. "Weight, 65 grs.; size, 6. Ghazni, a.h. 623. 1 
India Museum. Similar to Muhammad bin Sdm’s coin No. 1. 
Fnehn. Recensio. pp. 145, 595. Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 28. 


—inn 4_ m 


i-Jl 

*-±J\ 



Margin —Kurau, Surah ix. 33, 

and lxi. 9. 


— 11 j LJjJULc 



I ' 

Margin — ^j* 4—1_11 

ci ijA sjLj 

i> Uo-» j ijJLc. <U-> 


The silver coins of this Sult&n, of which there are three 
varieties of types, scarcely affect the series of Indian issues, 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perwan, 8 whose proximate silver mines contributed so much 
to the currencies of the south. The mixed silver and coppor 
coins, on the other hand, are strangely identified with the 
early traditions of the K&bul Brahmans, and show how firmly 


1 Other dates, Ghazni 614, 616, 617 a.h. Badakhshhn (undated) J.R.A.S. 
xviii. 202. 

* Per *hn, lat. 36° 9*, long. 69 3 16'. J.R.A.S. ix. p. 381, and pp. 267,301-2-3; 
xvii. pp. 184,186, 200, 201. “Between * Jhri&na and Panjhir,’ are the mines of 
ore,- in which the people dwell, without gardens, orchards, or tilled lands/’— 
Ouseley, p. 225. Erskine’s B&ber, pp. 139, 146. Masson, iii. 166. 

Yakut gives more full information as to the produce of these mines. 11 1/argent 
y eat, dit-on, si abondant qu’une seule botte de ldgumes coute un draebrae. La 
mine est au soramet d’une montagne qui domine la ville . . . et cette montagne, 
k force d’avoir €te creustfe, ressemble a une vaste caverne.”—La Perse. M. B. de 
Meynard. Paris, 1861, p. 116. 
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the dominant heraldic device held its own, both among their 
own home tribes for succeeding generations, and equally re¬ 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invaders of the soil. 


No. 62. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 


OBVER8E. 

Horseman in Tugbra , to the 

left. 

Legend arranged in vacant cor¬ 
ners of the general device. 


Reverse. 
Bull in Tugbra 

cH 

w l_kU! 

Some specimens have outer 
margins with dJJl , etc. 



No. 63. Variety. No. 10, plate and No. 56, page 203, J.R.A.S. 

xvii.; Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxxiii. fig. 2. 

Obverse —Horseman in Tugbra. 

Reverse —Full front face in Tugbra. 

The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer examination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to be composed of 
crypto-writing, arranged with considerable skill, so that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from 
the standard design of the earlier mintages. It is more diffi¬ 
cult, however, to say what is and what is not designed to be 

conveyed in this elaborate monogram, 1 but I fancy that I am 

• 

1 These cyphers or monogrammatic enigmas found much favour with the Turks, 
as may be seen in the Ottoman Suitin’s complicated Ttighras composing the 
ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople. The earliest example, 
in this scries, is that of LTrkhhn bin Usmhn, a.h. 726 (Marsden, No. 379). The 
Tughra or monogram of ^ (a .h. 1099) is described 

by Marsden “ as produced by a fanciful distortion of the characters that express 
the name” (p. 404). 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized lVfiih*v 
madan Kalimah 

On the reverse is to be seen a most eccentric Chinese- 
looking pattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word J Ac occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing downwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be¬ 
low the bow-string, one on either side of the arrow, answer¬ 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 


1 My comments, in 1868, on a parallel piece, were to the following effect:— 

“ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to speculate upon the true 

purport of this obverse, or the tenor or language of the partially-visible legend. 

The reverse figure of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

“ That the lines of which the device is composed were originally designed to 
convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can be 
little question. How much latitude in the definite expression of the letters wjs 
conceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say. But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
several letters of the full Kalimah of I have no doubt that 

those words are covertly emb iied in the lines forming portions of the general 

outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 

the butt-end of the spear; portions of the may be traced alon ? the spear 

itself, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed; 

and, lastly, the <d!\ may be conceded in virtue of its very obvious final 4 ) which 
appears over the horse’s hind-quarters. 9 

“The practice of reticulating words and names into device embellishments for 
the coinage was in high favour with the Sfimkni mint-masters; and we have nume¬ 
rous instances of a similar tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
o much of the civilization of the Bukhfir^ empire, with the modified boundaries 
or altered seats of government, incident to their progress towards the richer pro¬ 
vinces of the south. To confine myself to a singlciexemplification, however, I 
. may cite the Ghaznavi (L'ahor) currency, with the recumbent Bull in Tughra on 
t e obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the lines of this ancient 
and revered Hindfi device may here be- read, in all facility and in two several 

directions, the name of the prophet the Arabs, Prinsep’s Essays, 

pi. xxxiii. fig. 2 
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writing are to be seen on the margin outside the square 
frame which encompasses the face. 

No. 64. Silver and Copper. 1 Weight, 49 grs. 

For engraving, see Ariana Antiaua. d1. xx. fie-. 4 
. Obverse. 


No device. 

Legend in a square ar 




Obverse. 


Reverse. 

Bull in Tughra , much debased, 
and similar in outline to the 
Peshawar coins of Muham¬ 
mad bin Sam (No. 12). 
Traces of Hindi letters at the 
top mi ? at the foot_ Wlc ? 

No. 65. Copper. 

Reverse. 



\ 




The Kurman stjde of Bull, 
with the word in¬ 

scribed on its- side. 


No. 66. Variety, with the Mint introduced below the Bull. 


No. 67. Silver and copper. 


Obverse. 

No device. 

Legend within a square. 

No. 68. Silver and copper. 

Obverse, 
as in No. 67. 



Reverse. 

Horseman, to the left. 

Below the horse 
Weight, 53 grs. 
Reverse. 

Horseman 4o the right. 


In a line with the spear 

*0^**^^ dan8 , 80n mono ^ amme ( To ^)> * la suite de son nom, 

ses titres celui de 8(30011^1^ a***' t** ^° U selon la c °utume, ajouter k 

Parut de meillP„r „ d AleXandr6, 11 pT ^ n h surnom 4 e Siudjar, qui lui 

un wu.”—D’Ohssonfr^S^ 06 ^ ^ PmiCe seld j° ukide avait quarante- 
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No. 69. Silver and copper. 
Obverse. 

» 1* 

j ! . v .i. n 


Small coin, Dehliwal form. 

REVERSE. 

The usual Indian type of 
Horseman to the right. 

Traces of 



No. 70. Variety, in copper. Engraved as No. 8, pi. xx. 

Ariana Antique. 

Other varieties of Ala-ud-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, bear the names of 
the mints ofj^J^^j Zamindawar, Hirdt, Patthoi* 
(Pesh&war), Tdlikdn, and SufurJcdn (Shub- 

berg&n). See J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, etc. 


Coins of Jaldl-ud-dfn Mankbarnin. 1 
No. 71. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Unique. Masson collection. 

E. I. Museum. 


Obverse. 

jReyebse • 

1 *.A \\ 1M-W 

^ ^ . w 


A \ _J1 , 






1 Almost all the Oriental authorities concur in writing this name as Mcinkbarn i, 
and D’Ohsson explains its meaning under that transcription as Mangou , “ 1 eteinel, 
birti ou virdi, “ donn6. M —Dieu-donne, i. 195. The final consonant, in the name, 

on this coin is absolutely identical in form with the terminal letters of J, 
, ^jUal~i an< l -rj-tM . There are, however, no dots, and the last syllable 

may possibly be intended for mn, which compromise I have adopted through 
out. 
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No. 72. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Rare. 

Obverse—H orseman to the left, in broad lines. 

Reverse —Legend in square Monumental Kufic JSbj- . . . . . 

No. 73. Silver and copper. Weight, 44 grs. 

Obverse —Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 

Traces of etc. 

Reverse —In ordinary Persian letters, 

j Lj jJI JL>- jjlLLJl 

Coins of Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin (minted in India). 

No. 74. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Hamirah. Sr'i Jalaladin. 

N.B.—I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these coins 
should be preferably attributed to Rii'iah , Jalal-ud-din Firiiz, or to 
Jalal-ud-din Kharizm Shah. I have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palaeographic grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Firuz 
upon the typical evidence.—Patan Sultans, 1st edition, p. 30. 

No. 75. Copper. 



Obverse —Dotted margin within double lines. 
Reverse —Dotted margin inside a single circle. 


Coins of Changiz Khan. 

No. 76. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Rare. India Museum. 
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No. 77. Silver and copper. Weight, 63 grs. 

(Similar in treatment.) 


Same legend. 


Copper. Kurm&n. 

Similar legend. 


The name of is written in precisely the same combined 

form as that in use on the later coins of Ala-ud-dfn; that is to say, 
with the end of the j run into the succeeding ^. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh . 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, 1 one of the leading generals of 
Jaldl-ud-din Mankbamin, was left in charge of the depend¬ 
encies of Ghor and Ghazni by that Monarch on his departure 


J 




No. 78. 

I—jLri. 








a x 


1 Lorsque Ogouz fils de Cara-khan . . . etait en guerre avec ses parents . . . 
il triompha de ses ennemis, conquit plusieurs pays, et devint un monarque puissant. 
II convoqua, pour lors, une assemblee generale, oil il temoigna sa satisfaction k 
ses parents, k ses officiers et k ses troupes, et donna k ceux de sa famille que 
l’avaient secouru, le nom d’Otiigours, qui veut dire, en turc, allies, auxiliaires. 
Ce nom demeura a tous leurs descendants, quoique, dans la suite, diverees circon- 
stances leur aient fait donner des noms particuliers, comme ceux de Corloucs , 
Calhufye*, Kiptchacs, etc.; raais le nom g£n6rique d’Ouigours ne leur en est pas 
moins reste.—D’Ohsson (quoting the Jam’i ul Tuwfirikh), i. 436. On compte 
encore parmi les branches des Ogouzes: 1, Les Ouigoures; 2, les Cancalis; 3, lea 
Kiptchacs; 4, les Carlouks; 6, les Calladjes; et 6, les Agatcheris. Ces nations 
turques habitaient la partie occidentale de l'Asie centrale. Le territoire de 
Oui'gours s’eeendait jusqu’aux monts Altai; a 1’est de cette chaine on trouvait 
des peuples qui appartenaient, les uns, k la race turque, les autres, A la race tatare 
ou mongole (i. p. 423-4). 
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from India, en route for I’r&k, in a.h. 620. 1 He is noticed 
casually by Minhaj us Siraj about the year a.h. 624, as secur¬ 
ing bis possessions from the plundering Moghuls of Oktai, by 
coming to terms with the invaders, 2 and he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an uncertain way, till a.h. 636, 
when the Moghul advance in force finally drove him down 
towards Sind and Multan. 3 This occurred during the reign 
of Riziah, and his eldest son seems to have been deputed to 
attend the court of that Queen, where he was received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 


1 The following is the Arabic text of Abulfeda relating to Hasan Karlagh, iv. 384 : 

Jh Jb-H *R- JIV' a-* 1 ' u , 


lij djO j J L—lij A-ii] ^ 

• • 


This is the Haaaan Carrac of Deguignes. “ Lorsque Dgelaleddin eut appris que 
les Mogols avoient repasse le Gihon, il vint a Lahor daLs le dessein d’aller sou- 
raettre l’Eraque. II laissa dans ses nouvelles oonquetes deux officiers, Pehlevan 
Uzbek et Has3an Carrac, surnomme Ouapha Moulk. Ce dernier dans la suite 
chassa Uzbek, et s’empara de tout ce qu’il avoit aux Indes” (l’an 627 de 1’ Hegire). 
Book xiv. p. 281, vol. ii.—D’Ohsson says, “Dj61al laissa & Euzbec le gouverneraent 
de ses possessions dans l’lnde, et h. Vefa-Melik, celui des pays de Gour et de Ghazna 
(620 a.h.). m iii. p. 4. 


2 Tabak&t-i-Nasiri (Calcutta text) p. 388. 



Khidmat is here used in the sense of tribute, as in the recognised Khidmatdna, etc. 
is a word the derivation of which is not quite clear, but the meaning 
here seems to refer to “ receivers” or collectors, rather than to Prcetors, or “ the 
Police,” as Johnson interprets the term «-«£> # 

3 Tabak^t-i-N&siri, t>. 392. 
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trict of Baran (now Bulandshahr); shortly afterwards he dis¬ 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rejoined his father. Saif- 
ud-dm Karlagh was eventually killed, during this same year, 
at the siege of Multan, by a troop d’£lite of Eiz-ud-din 
Balban, Kishlu Khan, the governor of I/chh 1 and Multan, on 

1 As the town of Uchh has of late sunk into obscurity, I quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a description of Uch-Sharif, in 1836, by Munshi Mohan 
Lai: —“ Uch, surnamed -Uch-Sharif, or holy Uch (lat. 31° 12', long. 72° 3'), 
which, being near the junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hyphasis, and 
Hydraotes, Acesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
numerous sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints. The oldest of all is that of 
Shah Saif ul H&qq&rl. A miserable wall without the roof environs the dust of 
the above saint. If I write the respective names of the saints of Uch, along 
with their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks ; however, I presume 
to lay before you the endeavours of my feeble pen iu regard to Shfth Siad Jalfil 
and his reputed descendants. He died 600 years ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 150. His tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is elevated 
about five spans from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple building, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy. Both of his sides have ten graves of 
his offspring. They are distinguished by one rising above the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room. None of them have any kind of inscription. 

“ The tomb where the body of the Makhdum rests is a very poor structure, 
but raised about seven feet high from the ground, which is concealed by numerous 
other graves. There is nothing admirable in the shrine of the MakhdCim. 
Three small openings give light inside the apartment. The following Persian in¬ 
scription, written on the door, presents us with the date of the MakhdCim’s death: 

ilo, JU^u aUsj- Jjjjk 

JL, gj } L-s o* 

“ ‘When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the Shkh 

(or MakhdCim). The date was 785 of the Hijri era.* 

“ The mausoleum of Makhdum Jahfinifin Jahan Gasht is annually visited bj the 
pilgrims of the distant country. It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of 
the holy Uch, who possessed such boundless reputation and respect in da>s of 
old, have been not adorned with any kind of architectural beauty, either uy their 
posterity or believers, except that of ‘ Bibi Jmd "V adi,’ (or the lady of the lon n 
life). It is situate on the verge of a precipice, which commands the old bed o 
the Punjfib rivers, and gives a romantic view. The southern part of this magni¬ 
ficent sepulchre has been unfortunately swept away by the late inundations. The 
door opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas. They 
excel in material and handsomeness the others of Uch, except that of Bi i 
J(nd Vadi.’ ‘ Bibi Jind Yadi ’ was one of the descendants of Shah Sfad Jalhl, 
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the part of Riziah. Saif-ud-dirr’s generals, however, having 

succeeded in concealing the fact of his death, were able to 
secure the surrender of the town. 1 

Saif-icd-din A.l-Ua&an ITarlagh.. 

No. 79. Silver. Weight, 169*5 grs. (Six specimens E. India 

Collection.) a.h. 633, 634. 



<—1—!! i\ aJI 3 






Dotted margin 


I 



These coins are apparently Camp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
o the name of a Mint city: in their weight and general outline 
they seem to have been imitations of Altamsh’s new currency. 


of wb 0m I have already spoken. The dome in which she sleeps is erected of burnt 
neks, which arc cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
yvanous hues and lapis lazuli of the celebrated mines of Wt 

1“ ° f f tlUa gran< * buildi “» stimat.d at about 50 feet high, and the 

circumference 25.” 

2 Tabak&t-i-Xasiri, p. 270. 
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No. 80. Copper (or mixed copper and silver). 1 
Rajput 

Horseman 


with 


Sri Hamlrah. 


^ i 






i 


t -!/ 5 


No. 81. Silver and copper. Coin in the East India Collection. 


Rajput 


Horseman. 


Traces of 






jjJI 




jLJh,^ \ y)\ 




If this coin is correctly attributed, it would prove that 
Hasan Karlagh’s father’s name was Muhammad. 

No. 82. The most curious coins of Hasan Karlagh, how¬ 
ever, are those of the “Bull and Horseman” type, with 
Hindi legends, which follow the model of the Dehlitodlas of 
Kub&chah of Sind. The name is oddly expressed, and the 
letters themselves are peculiar in their forms; but I have 
little doubt that the correct reading of the legend is as 
follows: 

Sri Hasan Kurla. 

These coins, I believe, have never either been figured or 
published. They are common enough, as I have some six of 
them in my own limited collection. 8 

1 These are the coins entitled Dehliw&las, following on to the previous models 
of Nteir-ud-din Kubhchah of Sind.—Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 19; Prinsep s 
Essays, pi. xxvi. 47. 

a After the above descriptive details of the coins of Hasan Karlagh and his 
son M uhammad had been set up in type, I discovered that General Cunningham 
had already put upon record, in his Archmological Report to the Government of 
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Ndsir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan Earlagh. 

I anticipate the due order of epochal sequence, in order to 

dispose of the coins of Hasan Karlagh’s son in immediate 
connection with those of his father. 

India (1863-4), certain speculation* upon the attribution of these piece, which 
are in many repeats so opposed to my own deductions as to make me desire th ! 

l; rt'.’j" i- “• *"*■toft- 

with the other Bpecunens, which, on palmographical grounds I should h^d a 
to sere, both in time and locality from ttfrlt of Z £ i^ 

placement t“g ££^ 8 «•»«! dis- 

refuge in the less accessible district* aroundTd’ to thT^ "f h " e 6 ° Ught 
refer the settlement of the A.dna and £ Te 177 77 ^ 

° f . tbe Gakan in the hiI1 7 tract, of Pharwlda and Dhng.aU to the Z 6<,Utb ’ 
Of their subsequent history but little is rrvnrd a e nor ^‘ eaa t. 

were divided into several branches, and that they had" ail W ^ th ® 7 

In the time of Bkber, the ruling tribe railed J r ,, b Muhat nmada ns . 

triets on both banks of 7 ‘ held tb ° d >” 

Uariuki and Mirza Malvi KariuKAta m'Z '7'^ ^ Khb " 

tnbe, Hasan Karluk and his eon Muhammad, had aZtaUhei ^ ° f th ' S 

riking coins in their own names The coin* *• r independence by 

I ™ «-• Horseman- type, withlhe ZnZ sL !™ ° f th ° Well ^ n 

The coins of the son are of three diff Prfint l’ a ettCrS ’ ‘ Sn &a*an Karluk 

dunld wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the ™ h name ’ Nd,n itd 

Nhgan letters, Sri Muhammad Karluk On one 7 ^ “ tUree ■““* of 
call, himself Muhammad hinMa.an kLZ T ' «*» ‘ b * chief 

ti‘>ea of uUMalik u , Mua ' um ™ b * «*■ the 

general appearance of these coin, their date may bfflxoT -if 0 " 1 ‘ he ^ ^d 

wtth t h of Altami8h ^ ^ soM| or be,filed w ‘‘h certainty as coeval 

o is date is strongly confirmed by Ferishtah’s *0 1 266. The accuracy 

hser-ud-din Mahmhd, the-youngest son of Altam h ^ ^ cam l ,ai ? n °f 

MahmCd proceeded to Multhn, and then to the h In Julj- ’ A - D - ,2i7 ’ 

«t bis Vazir towards the mountaZ If TJ “d £‘ l ^ ^ 

■ • • .According to this account, the rebellion 1 » ?' 0nnces *he Indus, 
from the death of Altamish, in a d 1236 unH Z f ° r about twelve years, 

>n the end of 1247. It is to thU penod that l I f ° f Mahm6d ' s campaign 
enco by Hasan Karluk and his son M^mad The “T^ 011 of ind cpoud- 
observed, corresponds exactly with th* d f r \ 6 age of tbe coi os, as I have 

-elves before are found inZe.Z ‘ l ,7* and tba coins them 

^ of Jud” (pp. 8 , 9). 8m ‘" t nUmber “ the Strict, of the mol 
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There is little to be gathered concerning the history of 
N&sir-ud-dm Muhammad, the son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Sind, 
and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch. 1 
He was still reigning on the arrival of the Ambassadors of 
Hulagu Kh&n in a.h. 658. 2 

Nasir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan Karlagh. 

No. 83. Copper. "Weight, 53 grs. Coarse Persian legends cover¬ 
ing the entire surfaces of the coin. 



No. 84. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Small com, with dotted margins, 
similar to the pieces of Jalal-ud-din (No. 47, J.R.A.S. p. 383, 
vol. ix.) and Changiz Khan (p. 385, ibid.). 



Uzbeg Pa'i> Commandant in India, on the part of Jal&l-ud-din 

Mankbamin. 

General Cunningham, who, in the course of his official 

duties, was once permanently stationed at Multan, secured, 

during his residence at that ancient city, among many other 

local curiosities, some s* ' 11 coins hitherto unassigned, which, 

«_ • 

in 6pite of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am m- 

1 Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 320. 

2 Ibid. pp. 316-321. See also Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 379. 
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dined to appropriate to Uzbeg Pai, 1 the commandant asso¬ 
ciated with Hasan Karlagh on Jalal-ud-din’s departure from 
India. They may be described as follows:— 


No. 85. Silver and copper (or copper?). Weight, 25 grs. 

(2 specimens.) 



Circular area. 



“ Yusbak Pal ” 2 

• • 

Marginal legend defaced. 


Square area, with dotted lines 
and dotted margin. 



“ Struck at Multan .” 


Summary of the Events of the Reign of Kubachah . 3 

a.h. 600. Appointed to the Government of Uchh by Mu’izz-ud-din, 

shortly after his defeat at Andkhod; takes possession of 

the entire country from Sirhind, Kohram, and Sirsuti, 

to Daibal and the sea; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty. 4 


1 See ante, p. 93; and Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 395-6, 554, 563. 

2 J P e V IQ r “a foot,” is quite authorized. 

• •• y 

The derivation of this name, or rather lakab, or nickname, is uncertain. 
Taking it as coming from Q, “coat, cloak, or jacket,” it would mean “small 
or short tunic,” possibly a postin ; but if we are to accept the &ndi 

transcription of Kubachah , it would answer to “ rather fat,” “ plump.” 

4 The Tulifat ul Kiram (a.h. 1188) gives the following details regarding the 
tributaries of Kubachah “ During the reign of Arhm Shah his dominions were 
parcelled into four divisions : one of which, comprising Multhn, the whole of Sind 
and Uchh, became subject to Nasir-ud-din Kubachah. At that time the following 

Seven R ; in{ls in Sind were tributary to Multan 1. Rhni Buhnar Sa’ta Ratlior, o°f 
Dabra, in the district of Dui bela; 2. Rana Sauir, sou of Dhamaj, of the tribe of 
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a.h. 613. L&hor taken by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, who appoints his 

eldest son, Ndsir-ud-dln Mahmud, to the charge. Kubd- 
chah encovmters the troops of Taj-ud-dln Hduz, and is 
defeated. Many celebrated personages take refuge at 
his Court. Jalal-ud-dfn defeated on the Indus, in Eajab, 
618 a.h. He subsequently enters Sind; and his general, 
,. Uzbeg Pal, overcomes Kubachah near Uchh. 

,, 621. The Mughals under Tiili Nowin besiege Multdn for forty 

days. 

,, 623. Army of Khiljfs, under Malik Khdn Khilj y invade Man- 

surah and Sehwdn. Kubdchah routs them. 

,, 624. Minhdj us Siraj, the future author of the Tabakat-i-Nd?iri, 

arrives at the Court of Kubdchah at Uchh. 

„ 624. Rabl’ul awwal, Shams-ud-dln, presents himself before 

Uchh. Kubachah is besieged in the Fort of Bhakar. 

„ 625. (27, Jumad ul awwal), Uchh surrenders. (Jumad al 

Akhir), Bhakar taken. Kubdchah drowns himself. 1 


No. 86. Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver. 

Weight, 50 grs. 

86a. Silver and copper, the copper predominating. Weight, 53 grs. 
For engraving* see Ariana Antiqua; Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 28, 29 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. pi. xxxvii. 28, 29. 


Houseman. 


Sri Hamirah . 

Subordinate Mint mark below 
the Horseman a). 


Bull. 


Sri Kubacha Suritdn. 

At times, when space will allow, 
the final W is duly inserted. 


Kureja Sarama, residing in Tdng, lying within the district of Rtip&h; 3. Jaisar, 
son of Jajji Mhchhi Solanki, of Mhniktara; 4. Wakia, son of Pannun Ohanntin, 
who was established in the valley of Siwi; 6. Channdn, 6on of Dita, of the tribe 
of Ghanna, resident at Bhhg-nai; 6. Jiya, son of 'Warihh, of Jham, or Hemakot; 
7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar district of Bkmbarwk.”—Elliot’s Historians, 
i 340. 

1 Minh&j us Sirhj, Persian text, pp. 142, etc; Tkj ul Mahsir, MS.; Elliot’s 
Historians, i. 340; ii. pp. 155, 201, 233, 241, 281, 302, 325, 396, 554, 663; 
Desguignes, i. 414, “Cobah”; D’Obsson, iii. 4, “ Caradja.” 
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These coins seem to be direct imitations of the original 
Dehliwdlas ; they vary in the apparent quality of the metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a very close approach to simple 
copper, in the same way that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving effect to the gra¬ 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver and copper assigned to each divi¬ 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or stamp of the discriminated pieces, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

Kubachah s circulating media seem to have been exclu¬ 
sively confined to this species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sirhind to Bhakar, are invariably termed Dehliicdlas 
OJlj-Uj), and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary us<£ as we find his son, Ala-ud-din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliwdlas as a peace¬ 
offering ; and when the contents of Kubachah’s treasury came 
to be examined by his conquerors, they are reported to have 

found the large , sum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 laks”) of 
this description of money. 


No. 87. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

For illustrations see Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 19; Prinsep’s Essays, 

pi. xxvi. 47; J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxvii. 47. 
HoRSEiLAN. 

With the local form of 



Below the Horse there is occa¬ 
sionally a small device, vary¬ 
ing from O to the star, so 
frequent on the parallel Ilduz 





senes. 


Dotted margin. 


1 M.8. Tfrj ul Ma&air; Elliot's Hiftoiiam, ii. 242 ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 326. 
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The Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
several peculiarities in the outlines of the letters, which re¬ 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current in Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab. 
The ^ b is formed like a modem p, with a dot in its centre; 
the ^ ch is similar to an ordinary Bengali 7 b, in which re¬ 
spect it accords with Chdhar Deva’s Ajmir type of the letter. 
The ? k in the Hamirah follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter. 


Fifth King (a.h. 633-634; a.d. 1235-1236). 

Rukn-ud-din Firuz Sh4h, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (625 a.h.) and Ldhor (630 a.h), became heir appa¬ 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Ndsir-ud-din 
Mahmud, in 626 a.h., and finally succeeded to the masnad 
in Sh aban, 633 a.h. His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Shdh Turkan), which in¬ 
directly led to the Sultdn’s dethronement. 

The Persian coins of this king are rare; engravings were 
given in my original work on the Pathdn Kings (see pi. i. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26), but the attribution of the pieces was con¬ 
fessed to be uncertain. New examples, however, have fully 
confirmed the assignment then proposed, and enable me to 
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improve the previous reading from ^aII 

^IkUl ^ to the following, which is taken from one of Col. 
Guthrie’s coins. 


.No. 88. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 


Horseman. 
With traces of 

Sri Hammirah. 


J -L_1_J! 


;- - 


; ~ 

rJ XJ\ , 1 _ 

/•* J •• 

Jjjl 


I 


The of the earlier described coins is quite correct, 
the Sult&n, like his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title. The imperfect rendering vf ^ jJI J>j may 


be authoritatively corrected into the usual LjjJI. I 

am now also able to cite specimens of Rukn-ud-din’s Hindi 
currency. 


Ho. 89. Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. Very rare. 

Stewart collection, B.M. 


Horseman. 


Bull couchant. 


Sri Hamm'irah. 


Suntan Sri Rukana din. 


On the Jh(il of the Bull ||| ? 
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Sixth Reign (a.h. 634-637; a.d. 1236-1239). 


The celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan India— 
Ri^iah, the daughter of Altamsh—succeeded to the posses¬ 
sion of the capital on the fall of Shah Turkdn, the mother of 
Rukn-ud-din, in the third month of a.h. 634. The ministers 
at her father’s court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne; but the Sultdn 
justified his appointment—the execution of which was, how¬ 
ever, evaded—alike on account of the demerits of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion en¬ 
joined for females by the more severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households, aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the chief and 


independently-domiciled wife. The sovereignty of females, 
it must be remembered, was not altogether at variance with 
the ideas of the semi-nomad race, whose leading court in 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feelings of their Muslim 
fellow countrymen, so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the south. From the days of Tomyris the right to govern 
was admittedly open to the sex, and proximate examples 
were offered for Indian imitation in the persons of the two 
princesses of Khdrizm, Malika Turkan (567 a.h.) and Turkdn 
Khatun, the latter of whom held more absolute sway 1 than 


D Ohsson, i. 198, etc. The use of an independent seal and signet shows that 
there was no possible reserve in the dm m* put forth. The tenor of the legend 
of which has been preserved. “ Son monogramme (Tougra), qu’elle 6crivait de 
sa main sur ses ordonnaoces, se composait de ces mots : Proteetriee du moncU et de 
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her own son, 'Al&-ud-dln, whose outposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. 


Riziah’s direct rise dated from the capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
a forgiven rebel, 1 enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of his Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all these excellencies should have been nullified by the single 
defect that the court chroniclers of the period were unable to 
return her birth in the list of males. 2 


After the brief reign of Rukn-ud-din Firuz, who freely 
exemplified by Ms misconduct his father’s prophetic reproach, 
Riziah succeeded in establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 


diademed Empress—the first in India—directing the hosts 
of Islam under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on 
an elephant. Riziah’s early inauguration was attended wilh 
no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising from the 
opposition of the Vazir and the organized military resources 
of the various governors oi provinces, who hesitated in con¬ 
ceding their allegiance. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Minkaj us Sir&j, quiet was established through¬ 
out the empire, and Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from 


la f ox ' Turk an reine dea femmes <h I'univera : et sa devise etait: Dieu seul est mon 

refuge. Elle prenait le litre de Khoudavend Djihan ou souveraiue du monde " 
See also Price, ii. pp. 393, et aeq. 

(a.h. 635). “ There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 
the victorious government, Minhkj-i Sirhj, together with the Chief Justice of 

Gwalior and others, came out of the fort and proceeded to DehliElliot's 
Historians, ii. 335. 







Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 217. 


Text, p 185. 
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Daibal to Lakhnauti.” Things were thus prosperous with 
her, when the drawback of her sex first developed itself. It 
was not that, a virgin Queen was forbidden to love—she might 
have indulged herself in a submissive Prince Consort, or 
revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem—but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, 
and led her to prefer * person employed about her Court, 
an Abyssinian moreover, 1 the favours extended to whom the 
Turki nobles resented with one accord. 

In a.h. 637, the Empress proceeded in person to quell an 

outbreak on the part of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altumah, governor 

of Sirhind. In the engagement that ensued, Jal41-ud-din 

Yakut, the Abyssinian, was killed, and Piziah, as a prisoner, 

possibly with scant ceremony, found herself introduced into 

the Zandna of the conqueror, who shortly afterwards advanced 

upon Dehli in the hope of recovering the sovereignty, to 

which he had thus acquired an adventitious claim; but his 

army was in turn defeated, and he himself and Piziah met 

their deaths near Kaithal, in the month of RaVi-al-Awwal, 
a.h. 638. 8 


A like prejudice against this race does not seem to have been felt by 
Arabs in Baghdad, as the Khalif Mustan§ir, whose name figures in the place of 
hierarchical honour on the coins of Riziah, had a successor born to him by an 
Ethiopian slave. It is true that Must’assim did not do much credit to his 
hybridism.—D'Ohsson, iii. 207, 243. 

Tabak&.t-i-N6siri, pp. 183-6, 261; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 334; Briggs’s 
Ferishtah, i. 220; Ibn Batutah, iii. 167-8. The traveller from Tangiers (in or 
about 734 a.h. =1333 a.d), remarks, “Son tombeau est actuelleinent visits par 
des pfclerins, et regard^ comme un lieu de sanctification. II est situ6 sur le bord 
du grand fleuve appeJ6 Djofin, k une parasange de la ville de Dihly.” See also 

Syud Ahmad’s “ A6hr-us-Sunnadeed,” p. 66, and Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 396. 
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No. 90. Silver. (PI. i. fig. 27, and pi. vi. fig. 1). Weights, 165 
gre. and 167 gra. Lakhnauti.' Very rare. Prinsep, B.M., Col. 
Guthrie, and Gen. T. P. Smith’s coin, dated a.h. 635. 


Square area, formed of double 
lines, within a circle. 



Margin — 






No margin. The legend 
occupies the whole obverse. 


1 It would seem from the orthography adopted in this the earliest record of the 
name of Laknautl that the original Semitic transcription was designed 

to follow the classical derivation of Lahhmanavati (STSjnPnft), which was 
soon, however, adapted to the more colloquial Lachhman ( by the addi¬ 
tion of an h after the A, as ; in which form it appears’under the first 

local Sulthns (coins of Kai Khfis, pi. vi. fig. 2). Minhhj ns Sirhj deposes to its 
elevation to the rank of the capital in supercession of Nuddeah by Muhammad 

Bakhtihr in the following terms—Ly Li 1 4 ^ J 

j j ) 

L-jUljb (printed text, p. 151). The same author, at p. 162 gives 
a full account of the remarkable size, advancement, and general topography’of the 
city as existing in 641 a.h. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name of the town was changed to Gaur, a deno- 

. ' “; h : ch 16 nCTer made «• of by the older authorities. Ab’ul Fazl says 

ormerly it was called Lucknouty, and sometimes Gour" (A A ii „ in ’ 

d W eriv e ed B f adfl0n ! ? r S 0 ridiCUl ° U8 TCrSi0n ° f thC ° rigin ° f Ae ***“«<» - being 

derived from Ghori r l He staton I -I*" i , . 6 

• e state8 -^V Lk\j 

\ tlj i / ... .t v ^ ~: t ♦ • I i 


j (♦ jf fly. The obvious imperfection of 

““ P “ W "" >U „ *, u. 
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No. 91. Silver and copper. (PI. i., Nos. 28 and 29.) Weight, 

47 and 49 grs. Very rare. 

Obverse —j 31 ^IkLJl 

Reverse —Horseman and Sri Hamirah. 


Until lately, the term Biziah was looked upon as conveying a 
name and not a title. The coins above quoted appear to demon¬ 
strate the contrary to be the fact: the silver medal negatively, in¬ 
asmuch as it does not give Biziah as a name; and the copper coins 
positively, in displaying the Biziah joined to the ud dunya, etc. 
The Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in enumerating the names of Altamsh’s family, 
designates her as and heads the chapter of her 

biography with the same designation of jJl j Li jJl ^ItLJl. 

It#will be remarked that the coins give the title of Sultan in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is duly 
couched in the feminine. This curious affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that ” changing her natural apparel” she “ assumed 
the imperial robes.” Moreover, Minhaj us Siraj generally speaks 
of her as alAjb (p. 195). 


caustic alternative of j£— tl grave,” 


■which the often deserted site, under the 


speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 
for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name for 
central Bengal ("Wilson, Glossary, sub voce ; AlbfnSni, Reinaud, Mem. sur l'Inde, 
p. 298), and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular application of the name 
of the country to its own metropolis, and that the town continued to be called 
Oaur in vernacular speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alien lords. 
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Minaret at Govn, the Ancient Capital of Bengal. 

“ One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place ( Gour ) is a minor , standing 
in the fort. For two-thirds of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular, 
till if attains the height of 84 feet. ITic door is some distance from the ground, and alto¬ 
gether it looks more like an Irish round tou er than any other example known. ... It 
is evidently a pillar of victory—a Jaya Sthamba—such as the Koottib Minor at Dehli , and 
those at Cod, Dowlutabad, and elsewhere. There is, or was, an inscription on this monu¬ 
ment, which ascribed its erection to Firitz Shah. If this be so, it must be the king of that 
province who reigned in J n. 702 - 715 ,* and the character of the arcliitectufl fully 

bears out this adscription." — Fergusson, ii. 028. 


THE PROVINCIAL COINAGE OF RENCAL. 

As Altamsh seems to have been the first to provide an 
imperial coinage for Hindustan, so his daughter Riziah would 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 


1 Initial Coinage of Bengal, 18G6. 
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currency to the kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
be seen, her coins, minted at Lakhnauti, are the earliest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of the south. 

When Muhammad bin Sam had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Delili, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-dm Aibek, while his own Court was still held*at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of the faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, Sij)ahsdldr in Oude, in a . h . 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis¬ 
turbed by higher authority, till his own career was pre¬ 
maturely cut short in a . h . 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells 1 —which would certainly not invite a 


1 I bn Batutah gives an account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the 
Maidive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice; 
the gradational quantities and values are detailed as follows: = 100 cowries. 

= 700. = 12,000. ... i = 100,000 • four bust us were estimated as 

• • 

worth one gold dinar, but the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occa¬ 
sionally a dinar would purchase as many as twelve bustus , or twelve lakhs of 
cowries (French edition, iv. p. 121; Lee’s Translation, p. 178). The A'fn-i- 
Akbari notices that all the accounts of Subah Orissa were kept in cowries. 
Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 15. The rates of exchange are given as follows: — 
“4 cowries = 1 gunda, 5 gundas = l boory, 4 boories = 1 pun, 16 pun = khawun, 
(sometimes 20 puns go to a khawun), and 10 khawuns = l rupee.” Sir H. Elliot 
mentions that “in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries; in 1766, 
for 2,560 cowries; and (1845) as many as 6,500 could be obtained for a rupee” 
(Glossary of Indian Terras, p. 373). “They were estimated in the revised currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee” (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 2). Major Rennell ? 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks : “ I found no 
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hasty issue of coin—Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Kutb-ud-din, who, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly be inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, it formed a 
part only of an occasional, or special, medallic mintage, con¬ 
stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Suzerain, and purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate. 1 


other currency of any kind in the country; and upon an occasion, when an increase 
in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not less than 50 
tons each) were collected and sent down the Burrampooter to Dacca.” As late as 
1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet “were collected in cowries, 
which was al s o the general medium of all pecuniary transactions, and a consider¬ 
able expense was then incurred by Government in effecting their conversion into 
bullicn” (Hamilton’s Hindostan, London, 1820, i. p. 195). 

The author of the Tabakat-i-N&siri has preserved some curious passages re¬ 
garding the early coinages in Bengal. First he tells us, that on the conquest of 
the country by the Muhammadans they found ?K«ri-indigenous Cowries sufficing 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the Jitals, which constituted the recognized 
money of the neighbouring provinces of Hindust&n^ j ^ jj ) 


(P- 149. J\ 3J J^>- Jsyu jib Subsequently, speaking of 

Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji’s arrangements in his new government, he goes on to 


Say ~LM' 






J 




5 Oj.T i— jj 


k 




u 


,Luj 


The con- 


— ■ 

text of this passage would clearly imply that the coins, if any were really pro¬ 
duced, were not issued in his own name, nor even in that of Kutb-ud-din, though 
in the tribute fonvarded to that viceroy, he clearly acknowledges fealty. The 
intentional discrimination is seen in the terms of the sentence relating the assump¬ 
tion of independence by ’All Mard&n, who is reported as 

p. 159. , a phrase which appears indirectly to mark the arrogation 

of “umbrellas and public prayers,” with a reserve about the numismatic symbols 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur¬ 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage* and to summa¬ 
rize the leading features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful bearing upon the Imperial currency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag¬ 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im¬ 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita¬ 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shikastah , easy to read 
when one can divine what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Son&rgaon 
was held by its own independent Tillers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the provincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (Firuz6bdd, 769 a.h.). The numis¬ 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in the south, especially in the reproduction of the 


titular legends; but his own coins struck at the “ city”—he 


would not call it the capital—of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 


of royalty. And the gradations are still more clearly defined in the acknow¬ 
ledgment of Altamsh by Ghi&s-ud-din ’Auz, in 622 a.h., where it ia stated — 

JU j oLiil Ihj jJ aJ \j 

p. 171. ^bj ^ j 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and, still worse, the 

hand of a local artist, both which short-comings may be for- 

given to a monarch who, in his own imperial metropolis, had 

raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 

applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 

attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Suit4ns, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
o patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, how¬ 
ever, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception 
espedaUy in the refusal to adopt the ever-recurring kalimah 
of the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek „ tmce, and whole 
amea they did not care to learn. So al.o was , heir el>bora . 
ion of the titular adjunct, of the f„ ur I„ 4m , 

by northetn formula; man, of which conventional;™, 

vived for centuries, till Shir ShSh, in the chance, of cone., 

earned the.e tradition, with him, and incorjanatod them into 

Hn“’ d0ri “ S lh - ^ “ f ‘ h » 

;r. sr 

quantities, and the early issues will be seen to follow cloTelv 
prototypl .TbuT “ ‘ hS 

‘ rl ~ ll ~“ i *». ».«,».», it 

8 
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the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well-understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which we must suppose subsequent kings had 
lowerrd the legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai Kaus and Firuz have escaped 
the debaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 166 grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pre¬ 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of the 


treasure, and may be held to represent new and clean coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of tho money of these Sovereigns fol¬ 
lows next in the order of the inquiry. This department of 
fiscal administration might naturally have been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re¬ 
gulated by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy; 
but, in practice, it will be seen that some of the native mint- 
masters were able to secure a very high standard of purity,, 
and, what is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uni¬ 
form scale in the rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 


and in so far representing a sequent fifty-six years of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, vary only to the extent of 
six grains in the thousand, or 0’6 per cent. As the Dehli 
coinage proves superior, in point of weight, to the southern 
standard, so also does it retain a higher degree of purity; 



the kingdom of bengai 125 

.tf !:!" 6 r f™ 10 ,he “ *“ ° f woo 

»mk. m th e^rhest example, of the BeogIll m * ^ 

::77 ■* ^ 

z p z a :z: brmebtd ""' wi,h: •*■**£££ 

Muhammadan Tughlk 'o bj 

irr,gd„lj descending scale i J ’jZ 1 i ^ 
silver to 96? e ra in, basement, in , he re d u c,i„ u of 

““ 0b ‘ ai ” d th ' d “‘“ *» *• 
"When the B ,T‘ C °“ P ° sin S ““ E «och Bahar hoard ■ 

olll the ,^r iC “* fci ' —- 

for the mint two h ' "( 661 f ° Ur ° f <atil des cription 
collection. to ,P ““‘ “»• *" f » ">e non, 

presents absolute po*,.)” “* J ' ™ “ M °« <W«0 rrn 

-Ddhli Coins. . _ 

1- Balban(A. H .G64)990and 996 1 Sh EXGAL ColKS - 

2- Kai Xobad (a.h. 686) 990 and l' ® ; m , S ' Ud ' dl ' n Fi ™ .9S9. 

996. J d 2 - Bahadur Shah...988 and 993. 

3. Ghlas-ud-dln Tughlak f A n ! p, Ubarak Shah .987. 

720) 990. ‘ ' | ■ T Ghazl Sbdh of Bengal...989. 

1 ' laS Shah Oat type) 989; 

I ( 2ntl ) 982 ; (3rd) 988. 

6. Sikandar Shah (return lost) 

; 7 ‘ ’ Azam SMl > (1st type) 981 • 

(2nd) 989; (3rd) 962 ; (4th) 

977; (oth) 985. 

Boto P ~irrr^ron“ rr “ j 

-nsic valae of the current coin 
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had occasion to refer to, so that the most exact numerical speci¬ 
fications conveyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum con¬ 
templated in the recital by any given author. Numismatists 


have been for long past in a position to assert that the Dehli 
Tan kali contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presup¬ 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver; but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a white or real “Tankah of Silver” (xju a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah (*L-> <&J). Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad, 
in his Tabakat-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who noto¬ 
riously depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may be doubted whether any such depreciation would have 
been thought of, even if there had been time to effect the 


conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Niz4m-ud-dm attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the apparent desire of explaining the bare possibility of the 
possession of 6uch numerical amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered in largesses by the newly-enthroned monarch. 
However, the real adulteration of the coin need not have 
extended much beyond the point indicated by the superficial 

mintages, and ’Azam Shdh’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement; while, on the other hand,Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
on reverting to specie currencies, after his futile trial of oopper 
tokens, seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal in his metropolitan issues, as I shall have occa¬ 
sion to quote a coin of his produced by the Dehli mint in a.h. 
734, which hae every outward appearance of unalloyed silver, 
and equally retains the fair average weight of 108 grains. 


aspect of his own Bengal 
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All these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal 
ratio of purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
addition to the recognized alloy would bring the local issues 
fairly within the category of black Tankah, Such a sup¬ 
position of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern 
kingdom appears to be curiously illustrated, by Baber’s men¬ 
tioning that, in a.h. 932, a portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
did not extend over Bengal, was payable in Tankah Nukrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah Sidh ,* an exceptional 
association of currencies in a given locality, which can scarcely 
be explained in a more simple and reasonable manner than 
by assuming the lower description of the conventional piece 
to have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
com, which constituted the prevailing and authorized revenue 

standard of the northern portions of the Mughal conqueror’s 
Indian dominions. 


Seventh King (a.h. 637-639; a.d. 1239-1241). 

The virtual accession of Mu’izz-ud-din Bahr4m Shah dates 

from the defeat of Riziah, at Sirhind, in Ramazan 637 a h 

When the party advocating his claims became supreme in the 

capital, and was not deferred until after her murder by the 

Hindus, at Kaithal, in Rabi’ul akhir 638 a.h. This reign 

demands but scant preliminary comment, except to mark the 

second instance of the correctness of Altamsh’s estimate of 
the ineptitude of his own sons. 


i (t 


,, , I lrh ° t t ' t f )Ut ! {kh ' dmaiana ) ul tfce Tirhuti Raja: 250,000 silver tanka. 

liLZTC lu 0,m blwk ( “ 
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SlTMMABY OF THE EVENTS OF THE REIGN. 


yy 


a.h. 637. (27 Ramazan). Enthroned. (11 Shawwal). Ikhtiar-ud- 

din Ttig'in nominated Vicegerent by the nobles. 

„ 638. (8 Muharram). Ikhtiar-ud-di'n assassinated at the instiga¬ 

tion of the Sultan. Badr-ud-din Sankar assumes the 
direction of the government. 

639. (8 Safar). Badr-ud-din’s plot against the Sultan defeated; 

he is ordered to quit the capital. General disaffection 
is engendered against the Sultan in consequence of his 
severities in checking these conspiracies. 

639. (16 Jumada’l akhir). Lahor captured by the Mughals. 

Minhaj us Siraj, at the Court of Dehli, appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. - The army under the Vazir, 
Mahzab-ud-din, marches to the Beds to oppose the 
Mughals. 

639. (19 Sh’aban). The Vazir intrigues for the deposition of the 

Sultan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli. 
639. (8 Zi’lk’adah). 1 The city is taken; the Sultan captured, 

and slain on the 17th. 

Mu'izz-ud-din Bahram Shah. 

92. Silver. Weignt, 167 grs. PI. vii. fig. 2. Very rare. 

Dehli, a.h. 638. Col. Guthrie. 

Square area. | Square area. 


No. 


nT 


w*)n A—£— c 

•i 

— »... +\\ 

LijJi 

—-— 

j y \ 


Margins—1 jjb 


\ 








■d! 



Obverse inner margin, in the 
spaces between the square area 
and the circular marginal line, 
in four detached divisions— 

1 The author mentions, incidentally, the distribution of a “ sum of 3000 chitals” 
among some noters the night before the surrender. 
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A second similar coin (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains. 
There are several coins of this mintage now known. I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahrain's 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p. 35. 


No. 93. Silver and copper mixed, 

Pl. i. figs. 30 and 31 


Weights, 54 and 56 grs. 
Very rare. 


Obverse —^ LjjJljjc* 

Reverse —Horseman and (possib 


?) ‘ 


No. 94. Silver and copper. 

Horseman. 

a Sri Hammirah. 


Weight, 54 grs. (Plate i., No. 32.) 
I Bull. 



Suntan Sri Muajadin} 


These coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure §=6 on 
the Bull’s housings. If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them. 


No. 95. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

(Variety of 32, plate i.) 


Horseman. 

.... 


Bull. 



This coin is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this series. It also varies materially in the forms of the letters; the 
i follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 3, 2 and the j adheres 
to the older shape of e • 



now see that the third letter is an % a ; it is exceptional in its outline, but it 

accords with some examples of the exceptional a on ’Ala-ud-din Mas’add’s coin, 
No. 101, infra. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, pl. xxxviii. xxxix., fifth and ninth centuries a.d. ; and the 
j fifth and seventh centuries a.d. 


t 
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No. 96. Silver 'xnd copper. Weight, 55 grs. New. 

(Variety of No. 30, plate i.) 


Horseman. 

Above which appears 



Eighth King (a.h. 639 - 644 ; a.d. 1241 - 1246 ). 


The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro¬ 
minently displayed in the present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in one day. Tzz-ud-din Balban, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed, the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahr&m; but, before night, 
he was supplanted by ’Al&-ud-»din Mas’aud, a son of Rukn-ud- 
din Firuz, upon whom the choice of the more influential 
nobles had fallen. 


Sttmnaby of the Reign of ’AlX-itd-dIn Mas’ai^d. 


a.h. 639 
„ 640. 


>1 


641 


8 Zflk’adah. Accession. 

Arrogance and assumption of the Vazfr Mahzab-ud-d£n, 
who iB killed by the party of the Turki noblesse on 
the 2nd Jumada’l awwal, 640 a.h. 

Minhaj us Sirdj, having resigned his office of ]£4zi, leaves 
Dehli on the 9th Rajab, on his two years* visit to the 
Court of Tughan Khan at Lakhnautf. ’Ala-ud-din 
Mas’aud, during these two years, extends and con¬ 
solidates his sway. The SultAn releases his uncles, 


(Jaldl-ud-din and Nasir-ud-dfn), from confinement, 
and provides them with governments. 
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a.h. 642. Shaww&l. The troops of Jajnagar appear beforeLakhnauti. 1 

Tamar Khan brings reinforcements. See p. 8. 

,, ,, 14 Safar. The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 

in some of his old offices. 

n )t Rajab. The Mughals, under Manguti, attack ITchh. 

The Sultan advances against them, but they retire 
without fighting. 

,, 644. The camp life and military associations are supposed to 

have had a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses and uncontrolled cruelties; 
disorganization engendered in consequence. The chiefs 
and nobles invite Nasir-ud-din Mahmud to occupy the 
throne. 

,, ,, 23rd Muharram. The Sultan is imprisoned and dies. 


1 I need scarcely say that I totally discredit the reported invasion of Bengal 
by the troops of Changiz Khkn, in 642 a.h. (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 264-344; 
Dow's Hindustan (London, 1770), i. p. 342 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 231 ; 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 377). The error, so largely adopted, seems 
to have arisen from the mistranscription of the original text of Minhfij us Sir&j, 
where ^1^ has been substituted for ^(\ -»- in the leading passage— 

Stewart, in his history of Bengal (London, 1813, p. 62), had already pointed out 
that Ferishtah was wrong, but he himself was mistaken in placing Jajnagar in 
Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. The Persian text printed in Calcutta (p. 199) 
frankly admits the variant of 1>- in a foot-note, without venturing to cor¬ 
rect the obvious inaccuracy in the body of the text, which the tenor of the con¬ 
current events related at page 246 would fully have justified. (See also pp. 157, 
163, 243, and Ferishtah, Bombay lithographed edition of the Persian text, i. 122.) 
The author of the Tkrikh-i Mubhrak Sh_Ih avoids the mistake by refraining from 
noticing the reported invasion. Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, in his Tabakfit-i Akbari, 
however, reproduces the error, and indulges in some speculations as to the route 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (MS. text). In this he is followed by 
Badaoni, who adopts his text almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p. 88). An 
amusing muddle, which the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a moderate 
exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changiz Kh&n fight the 
battle of Parwhn, north of Kfibul, in the intra Gangetic town of Budaon 

(Calcutta text of Tabakat-i Nhsiri, p. 348). See also Dr. Lee’s Ibn Batutah, 
0. Tr. Fund, 97. 
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No. 


r 


usn* 


’Ala-ud-dln Mas'aiid Shah . 

97. Silver. Weight, 165*4 grs. Dehli 
Square areas inclosed in circles. 

..Ala_1 


J 



llT 





2 l-l U^ll 


•,Lki 


u 




The marginal legends are the same on both faces. 

^ *LJ\ \jjb 

• • w ^ 

N.B. The Khalif Al Mustansir died in 640 a.h. 

No. 98 (pi. i. fig. 33). Silver. Weight, 167*5 grs. Dehli, a.h. 641. 




£■ 


L5" 9 









Area 


Similar to No. 10. 


Marginal legends duplicated— j Jo-1 


No. 99 (pi. ii. fig. 34 ). Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

Obverse—j LjjJl lie *lielli yUaUl 

Reverse —Over the Horseman, *L£> Jyu«u* 

No. 100. Silver and copper mixed. Coarsely executed dies. 

Weight, 50 grs. (My cabinet.) 

The Bull of Siva. i Horseman, in toghra. 


Legend — 

^ft ^ 5 1 1 q r< 1!1 • 

Suritdn Sri Aldwadin. 


Legend — 


Sri Shalifa. 

See also the coin of the Khalif Mustansir, No. xxviii.®, p. 52, supra 
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No. 101. Silver and copper mixed. Finely cut and well finished 

dies. "Weight, 46 to 50 grs. 

Date, Samvat , 1300=1243 a.d.=641 a.h. 


Horseman. 

Sr( Hamirah 


Bull. 

Legend as above. 

On the Jhul of the Bull q ; on 
the hindquarter, ^ . . = 30 0 . ’ 

For engravings see Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxvi. fig. 33 ; J.A.S.B. vol. 

xxxiv. (1865), pi. xxxvii. fig. 23. 

A very remarkable outline is given to the initial ^ a, in the title of 
the Sult&n, on these coins, the nearest approach to which, in modern 
type, would he represented by a combination of TT />r, with a medial T 
prefixed to it. but shortened-up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thus JIT • A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah (pi. iii. fig. 60). 
I he earlier example of possibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kdbul silver series, adverted to in the note, p. 58, might be imitated in 
type by T]T or T|j. These dates were first detected by Gen. Cunningham. 
At the outset I was inclined to question the determination, as I had met 
with a coin of ’Ala-ud-din’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which gave 
three dots after the ^, but I now see that this apparent increase was 
due to the imperfect execution of the die. Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system of dating in the Vikramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p. 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation. 

No. 102 (pi. ii. fig. 35 ). Copper. Weight, 49 £ grs. 

Obverse • LjJuliLc JAr. M 




No. 103 (pi. iif fig. 36). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Olverse— ^ ^ 

Reverse— Rude figure of a horseman of the Narwar type. 
These coins partake of many of the characteristics of the unique 
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mintage of Aram Shah, which may be traced not only in the 
peculiar reverse, but in the general coarseness of the die manipula¬ 
tion and the eccentric forms of the Persian letters. 

No. 104 (pi. ii. fig. 37). Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — Rude figure of a horseman. 

No. 105 (pi. ii. fig. 38). Copper and Silver. Weight, 41 grs. 
Obverse —Bull. Alddin. 


Ninth King (a.h. 644-664; a.d. 1246-1266). 


The annals of the major portion of the reign of “N&sir- 
ud-din Mahmud,” the second son of Altamsh of that name , 
have been preserved in elaborate detail by his special bio¬ 
grapher, Minh&j us Sir&j, whose history extends only to 
a.h. 658, though an occasional prayer for Mahmud's suc¬ 
cessor seems to show that the author survived his Sovereign. 1 
With a temporary intermission, the affairs of the kingdom 
were guided throughout by tb© strong will of the Vizir, 
Bahd-ud-din Balban , TJlugh Khan . It was, perhaps, as well 
for Ndsir-ud-din that he had such support, for he seems, 
like the other sons of Altamsh, to have been but little 
fitted to dominate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
coerce the imperfectly conquered native races nominally 
subject to his sway. Though unassailed in repute, his tastes 
tended rather to an obscure and retired life, associated with 
the exercise of his penmanship, in the reproduction of Kur&ns, 2 


1 The annals proper close with a.h. 658. Text, pp. 313, 323. Elliot, ii. pp. 
261, 359, 383. 

3 Ibn Batntah, on his visit to Dehli, had an opportunity of admiring one of 
these specimens of royal caligraphy.—French edition, iii. p. 169. 
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in which he excelled: a faculty which possibly had its in¬ 
fluence on the execution and finish of the legends of his 
coinage, which display a remarkable advance upon the earlier 
mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved de¬ 
finition of the Persian characters. 


Summary of the Events of the Reign of Nasir-uh-dIn Mahmud . 1 

a.h. 644. Accession (23rd Muharram). Expedition under Ulugh 

Kh4n into the Hills of Jud and Jfiam. 

,, 646. Capture of Nandana. 2 The army advances to Karra; 

attacks upon (See note, p. 66, ante.) 

„ 646. Ulugh Khan proceeds against Chahar Deva. BahAud- 

din Aibeg killed before Rantambhor (11th Zil hijjah). 

” The Sultan gives his daughter in marriage to the son of 

Ulugh Khan. 

” 648 * Izz-ud-din attempts to take Multan from Shir Khan, the 

brother of Ulugh Khan. 

” 649. Izz-ud-dfn revolts at Ndgor; he is ultimately captured by 

Shir Khan at Uchh. 

” ” 25 Sha’ban. The Sultan proceeds towards Malwa. Chahar 

Deva defeated, and the Fort of Narwar taken (p. 67, 
ante). Minhaj us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State. 

„ 650. The SultAn proceeds towards Uchh and Multan; intrigues 

conunenced against Ulugh Khan. 

” 651. Ulugh Kh6n ordered to his estates in the Siw&lik Hills 

and Hansi. The royal army proceeds against him, 
and Hdnsi is given to Shdhzddah Rukn-ud-din. Ulugh 
Kh4n establishes his head-quarters at Hdgor, and 

carries on the war against Chdhar Deva. Shir Kh6n 
crosses the Indus. 


‘ Tabaktt-i-NMlri, text; end Elllotf. Hietoriane, ii. pp. 345 , „ ■ 366 , „ ug 

> G, n. Cunningham tdendfle. tbi. place with Deo-kali, „ theNa-po-ti-po 

tJdel .wT fr *" kUla ' Cl0,e 40 th9 fort of and 

Udtl, about 4 miles B.B. of Kanauj, 
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a.h. 652. Operations in Sirmur and Pinjor, passage of the Jumna and 

the Ganges (at Miyapur), and march along the foot 
of the b-ills to the Ramgunga, and on to Badaon. 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh Khan. 
Manoeuvering of the armies in Sirhind; peace made. 

,, 653. The Sultan distrusts his own mother, who was married to 

Kutlugh Khan . Minhaj us Sirdj again appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. Kutlugh Khan revolts, but is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Kalinjar. 

„ 654. Operations against Kutlugh Khan continued. 

,, 655. Izz-ud-din Balban revolts. Kutlugh Khan joins him 

near Samana; they maroh to Dehli in the absence of 
the royal army, but are unable to hold their ground. 

,, 656. The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 

Multan, but returns to Dehli without an encounter. 

„ 657. The main army marches southward; repose and quiet in 

the capital. Tribute received from Izz-ud-dfn Balban 
Uzbek in cnarge of Lakhnauti. 

,, 658. Ulugh Khan is sent to coerce the Mewatis; operations 

against Mailed, chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital. Ambassadors arrive at Dehli from Hulaku 
Mughal. 


,, 664. (11 Jumdd’al awwal.) 1 Hasir-ud-din Mahmud dies. 


Ndsir-ud-din Mahmiid. 

Ho. 106 (pi. ii. fig. 39; and Marsden, Ho. dcxiv). 

Silver. Highest weight 168*8 grs. 25 specimens (4 specimens 
average 168*2 grs. and numerous coins touch 168 grs.) Dehli. 
Dates observed, 654 2 a.h., 655,.656, 657, 658, 660, 662, 663, 
664. 

1 7ik Barni, Persian text, Calcutta edition, p. 25; Tarikh Mubhrak Shhhi 
MS. [length of reign given as 19 years, 3 months, 16 days] ; Badaoni, Calcutta 
text, p. 94; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 246. 

2 The italic figures indicate the date of the particular coin described in the text 
and figured in the plate. 
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N.B.—Some of the coins retain the old term Stkka, “ coin,” in 
lieu of the Al Fizzat , “silver.” The early coins use the affiliative 
,jj, the later ones . 


No. 107 (pi. ii. fig. 40). Silver and Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse —^ LjjJI j*\j Jaclll ^ILLJI 


Reverse — 


In front of the Horseman, 
Above the Horseman, 


Sri Hammirah . 


In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Hansi. I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(=584 grs.) assayed by the usual native process of blowing-off the 
copper with lead. The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of stiver, or an average of 12-4166 grains of silver per coin. 


No. 108 (pi. ii. fig. 41). Copper? Weight, 54 grs 
Obverse —As above. 

Reverse —The Narwar type of Horseman. 
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No. 109. Silver and copper. Minute coin. Weight, 12 grs. 


Obverse. 



Reverse. 




I have detached the subjoined coin from the ordinary suite 
of the mintages of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, because I am not 
quite certain about the finality of its attribution: it will be 
seen to differ from the ordinary pieces of Mahmud in the more 
ample legend, the general style of the Persian characters, and 
in the adherence to the old practice of filling in one entire sur¬ 
face with the king’s name and titles, as in the coins of Riziah 
(pi. i. fig. 27, pi. vi. fig. 1), an arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan series, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on either surface of 
the piece. This peculiarity may prove to be a mere indica¬ 
tion of its issue from the Lakhnauti mint, where the earlier 
coins of Riziah are now proved to have been struck; more¬ 


over, as bearing upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pi. vi. fig. 2, 
etc.), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet in no case do they display the duplicate marginal legends 
adopted in the northern capital. If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
matter inserted after the Sultdn’s name may be expeoted to 
allude to some imperial intervention in the affairs of the 


southern province; or we may possibly have to seek for the 


name of the local Yioeroy in the illegible portion of the 


obverse now engraved. 
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No. 110. Silver, a.h. .5. (650 odd?). Unique. Museum of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



K. Inscription of Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud , engraved over the door¬ 
way of the Minaret 1 at Allygurh, dated 10th Raj?b, a.h. 652. 



aJlLuj j alll ^ sr*y!a^\ ^>\ ^!U!1 CSL* 

cSL. 3 jJU* ^ (JU1I C<U!I 



1 It is with much regret that I learn that this ancient monument has been 

wantonly destroyed. With a feeling akin to shame, I have to add, that this was 

the deliberate act of my fellow-countrymen, the English officials in charge of the 
district in 1861. 


9 
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It may seem to savour of the credulous antiquary if I con¬ 
fess to the belief that this interesting memorial represents the 
hand-writing of H. M. N&sir-ud-din himself. I do not affirm 
that he either outlined the characters on the stone, or even 
wrote out the full-size working copy; but I am under the 
impression that he indulged his favourite taste in 
both the matter and the manner of this record,—from the 
supreme monarch alone could have come such free laudation of 
the Vizir, in a document bearing their names in close juxta¬ 
position. Many of the titles, from Kutlugh Kh&n onwards, 
had, we know, already been bestowed by the amiable king 
upon his prime minister, the effective guardian of his king¬ 
dom. Balban, all powerful as he was, would scarcely, in the 
presence of his sovereign, have called himself tlil*. and 
Malik of Maliks of the East and China; and equally, at this 
time, might have desired to avoid the confession of his own 
quondam purchase by Shams-ud-dm Altamsh. It must have 
been a relief to the King to be emancipated from the dull 
routine of copying Kur&ns, and to he called upon to com¬ 
pose an original document which should give free scope to 
his practised penmanship. The writing, as preserved on the 
stone, is obviously peculiar, departing notably from the ordi¬ 
nary Kufic and Arabic characters employed by his predeces¬ 
sors at Dehli, and bearing traces of an individually developed 
style, accustomed to indulge in vagaries of caligraphy, which 
might not have been admitted in a more rigid school. But 
in estimating the real merits of the autograph of this regal 
penman, by the document before us, we must make the double 
allowance of the possible crudity of the stonemason’s work, 
and the obvious imperfection of the cloth impression from 
which the above Dallastype is reproduced. 
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Tenth King (a.h. 664-686 ; ,.d. 1265-1287). 

Mahnnid leaving no male issue, the facile succession of his 
powerful vizir followed almost of course. Balban’s advent to 
the impena! throne marks an epoch in the political history 
o Muhammadan India, in hia attempt to deattc y the influence 
of the Turk, noble., who had formed a sort of ill-cemented 
mthtary oligarchy, embracing forty of the slave, of Altam.h ' 
who had risen to prominence during the weak government, of 
hi. successors. I„ effect, once a slave, „„ „ king, the 

»e of hi. power was to endeavour root on. the very race 

Turk, bondmen among whom he him.elf had lately been 

numbered. In hi. own altered oirenm.tance., logit,macv 

w a. to become paramount. The inalienable .accession of hi, 

own heir. ... now to be secured. The eontingo.cy node) 
which he had risen w.., for the future, fo be ; 

.^ he 1 “‘j‘h C ° d M ” d "" n0t ^ ■ “ d » this 

P t the ltve, of his own near relation. wote „ rifice<1 

but bttle compunction. Further to ..cure hi . ^ 

returned a search,ng and all-pervading .y.tem of espionage ■ 
and having brought hi, army fo the highest state „f oLion!v 

::r: ,he r inspir “ i “- - w 

Venture far way from his capital. 

Instructive accounts have been preserved of • 

jess r r 

** •» 

shut at afternoon praver ” rj-ilh l , 7 J d to be 

Prayer. Balban adopted vigorous and 

‘ ^\J VatoJ) Zifc Bami, text, p. 26 
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effective measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo¬ 
ment, so to say, exterminated the race. About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the destructive inroads of the Mughals, drove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to seek refuge in India. There, 
undei: a warmer sun, were assembled all the brightest orna¬ 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign princes. So that, for a time, the old Hindd 
capital became the centre of Muhammadan civilization ; and 
Dehli, imitating the viceregal court of Mult4n, shone with a 
splendour but little anticipated for it by its Mus lim occupiers 
of a few short years before. 

The unsparing rigour of the Emperor secured his supre¬ 
macy almost unquestioned throughout* his long reign, with 
the exception of the serious revolt of Tughral, the governor 
of Bengal (No. 15, page 8), who assumed the style and titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded in defeating two 
several armies sent to subdue him. At length the Sultdn 
proceeded against him in person, and one of his com¬ 
manders coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of only forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into his adversaries by his very rash¬ 
ness. In the precipitate flight which ensued, Tughral was 
captured and slain, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
was placed under the charge of Nasir-ud-din Bughra Khan , 
the second son of the Sult&n, by whom he was, at the same 
time, invested with many of the insignia of royalty. Balban’s 
loss of his cherished son and heir, Muhammad, the governor 
of Mult&n, who fell in the hour of victory, fighting against 
the enemies of his race, the Mughals (a.h. 684), hastened the 
end for which, at the age of eighty, nature must already 
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have prepared the way; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 


It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient in the annals 
outlined on previous occasions: an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the change of the guiding historical authority. The 
loss of Minhdj us Siraj, who was an eye-witness to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and conscientious narrator, is ill supplied 
by Zia-ud-dfn Bami, a writer of little merit , 1 wanting in arrange¬ 
ment, time-serving in his representation of incidents; and, as regards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a century after date . 2 


1 This i3 no new discovery of mine. I denounced our author in no limited 
terms in 1846 (Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. p. 180); and as an 
immediate test, I may add that of the two exceptional dates given in the entire 
twenty years of Balban’s domination, one is manifestly wrong. See also Colonel 
Lees’s notice of this author, J.R.A.S., N.S , iii. p. 441; and Sir H. Elliot’s and 
Prof. Dowson’s remarks on the same subject, Elliot’s Historians, iii. 93. 

2 Zih-ud-dfn Bami, in his Tarikh-i Firixz Shfib, gives the following account 
of his own work :— . . “ I deemed it advisable to exclude from this history every¬ 
thing which is included in the Tabakht-i Nhsiri, . . . and to confine myself to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli. ... It is ninety-five years since tho 
Tabakfit-i Nfisiri, and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the throne for three 
or four months each; but in this history I have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kings, beginning with Sultan Ghfhs-ud-din Balban, who appears in the Tabakfit-i 
Nfesiri under the name of Ulugh Khan. 

First. Sulthn Ghihs-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 years. 

Second. Sulthn Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubhd, son of Sulthn Balban, who reigned 
3 years. 

Third. Sulthn Jalkl-ud-din FfrOz Khilji, who reigned 7 years. 

Fourth. Sulthn ’Alh-ud-din Khilji, who reigned 20 years. 

Fifth. Sulthn Kutb-ud-din, son of Sulthn ’Alk-ud-din, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days. 

Sixth. Sult&n Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak, who reigned 4 years and a few months. 

Seventh. Sulthn Muhammad, the son of Tughlak Shhh, who reigned 20 years. 

Eighth. Sulthn Firdz Shhh, the present king , who may God preserve. 

I have'not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three or four 
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The numismatic illustration of this period is likewise less diver¬ 
sified, the long repose of Mahmud’s reign allowed the mint arrange¬ 
ments to settle themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, unenlivened by com¬ 
memorative medals or new adaptations of local currencies. Balban’s 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold coin¬ 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation. 

Ghias ud-dtn Balban. 

No. 111. (Marsden, dcxcv.). 

Gold. "Weight, 163 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. Dehli, a.h. 680. 

Circular Areas. 



Margin —« ^ ^ aLJI s 

*• 

No. 112 (pi. ii. fig 42). 

Stiver. Highest weight, 167*5 grs. (Five specimens average 
167*3 grs.). Dehli. Dates observed, a.h. 664, 665, 666, 667, 
668, 669, 673, 674, 678. 

months. I have written in this bo' k, which I have named T&rikh-i Firtiz Shhh, 
whatever I have seen during thn r x years of the reign of the present king, Ffrilz 
Shkh ; and after this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse¬ 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume/'—Elliot’s Historians 
iii. p. 93. 
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Areas as usual in the current silver coins, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. 

Margins as in the gold coinage, with the exception of the term 
Al Fizzat , which replaces the Al Sikka. 

An innovation is to be noticed in the coinage of Balban, in 
the rejection of the words fl ’ahd, “ in the time of,” “ under 
the auspices of,” hitherto prefixed to the name of the Khalif 
on the medals of his predecessors. The last Abbasside Khalif, 
Must’asim, was put to death in 656 a.h. by the Mughal 
conqueror of Baghdad, Huldku Khdn. It has been the sub¬ 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistency, that 
Balban and other monarchs should have continued to quote 
the name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse¬ 
quent to his decease; its retention, however, may be con- 

* J 

sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional; for, 
pending the appearance of an acknowledged successor to the 
throne of Muhammad, no course could have been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simple record of the 
last who had borne the mantle of the Prophet. 

No. 113 (pi. ii. fig. 43'). Copper, or silver and copper? 

Weight, 47£ grs. Common. 

Obverse— 11 ^ LjjJl 

Reverse f Centre -^ balban. 

( Margin—5ft: gsnft ^ Sri Sultan Gyasu din. 

No. 114 (pi. ii. fig 44 ), Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Common. 

Obverse —JJAJI 

Reverse— J! ^ LjjJl CjLc 

No. 115 (pi. ii. fig. 45). Silver and copper. Weight, 26 grs. Rare. 

Obverse — 

•• 

Reverse—, lz>j Cd-zsT 
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L. Inscription of faalban, a . h . 682=a.d. 1283. 


The single Persian inscription of Balban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the walls of the J&m’i Musjid at Gurmuktisar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46', long. 78° 10'). 1 It is to 
the following effect:— 


er^ j L»jJI cl>Lc 


•• 

But the most important record for the illustration and due 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Pdlam , in the Dehli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the au¬ 
spices of TJtar , the son of Haripal , and dated in Samvat 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of tta several 
kings, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir , assigned to the reigning Sult&n. 2 A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 


were published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, but as I was 
not quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my¬ 
self of the assistance of Eamsum dds, the then Deputy- 
Collector of Dehli, who was so obliging as to secure for 
me a new and more exact version. This recension differed 


1 This legend was copied forme, many years ago, by Syud Ahmad Kb&n. 

2 This is an item of some importance in the discussion of the correct determina¬ 
tion of the applicability of the title of Amir, on the early Dehliwdlasy to the 
reigning sovereign, to which I have adverted at p. 51. 
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materially from the text given in the Asdr us Sunadeed , as 

may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 

names now given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 

document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 

value into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 

already published at p. 331, vol. ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 

Essays (1858). I am the more particular in stating these 

facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that he 

had made many inquiries for the inscription on the two 

different occasions of his later visits to Dehli, “ but that it 

could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 


M. Inscription of Utar &ZQ son of Harip&l (fftTT*r) originally 
recorded on the Baoli at Palam (Lat. 28-° 35', Long. 77° 8') in the 
Dehli territory, dated Sawan badi 13 Samvat 

1333= 1276 a.d., a.h. 67 5. 

D Sahdbuddin . 

2. Kutabudd'm with the title of Bhbpdlah. 

3. *T Samnuddln. 

4 ‘ Pheroz Shdh with the title of Ba - 

bhdva Bhtimi Pati. 

Jaldluddln (Riziah ). 

6 - Maujadln, title •fXf: Nripah, 

£ 

7- 'iH Alivudln, title .pffT Nripati. 

8 - Naslruddln, title treffe Prithvldra. 


9 ■ Oydsadln, title Sri Hammlra. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sdm is here called by the 
title he bore as commander in his early campaigns—both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shahdb-ud-din him¬ 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Shams-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam (afterwards Ghi&s-ud- 
din) to the throne of Ghazni. 1 

It will be seen that Aram Shah , the third king of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in this summary. E-iziah 
is designated by her title of Jalal-ud-d'm , and neither her 
ordinary name nor her second title of ^ jJI which ap¬ 

pears on her Persian copper coinage (Nos. 28, 29, pi. i.), 
are alluded to. 

Nripati , “king,” is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmudpur (Lahore) coins pre¬ 
viously noticed. 2 


Eleventh King (a.h. 686 - 689 ; a.d. 1287 - 1290 ). 


Once again the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtually ruling ministers, has to be told; varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
carried his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a second, who event¬ 
ually usurped his crown. We have seen that Balban’s sur¬ 
viving son, N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan , had already 
been installed in the kingdom of Bengal, which he seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 


^^ L T . V o I'l l..j j\ 

1-^V. LiA 5 J-j- 1 y. 

Eozat us Safe, jj jl J 


2 P. 48, supra . 
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the imperial succession . 1 The Suit in had, therefore, provided 

that Kai Khusru, the son of his first-born “martyred” heir 

should fill the throne of Dehli; but the party in power at the 

capital secured the immediate elevation of Mu’izz-ud-din 

Kaikubad, the son of Bughra Khan. The youth is described 

as of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 

with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 

of his new position proved too much for his self-control. 

Licentiousness was readily infectious at art Oriental Court, 

and the new monarch found no want of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. 


The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Nizam-ud-din, one of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on royalty. The Nuu Muslim (converted) Murals 
who had settled at Dehli, and who formed an important ele¬ 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina¬ 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sultin’s ears, only to be discredited and 
disregarded. But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Nizam-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
atter to advance in force towards Bengal . 2 The armies came 


in I'Sr “ , ha<i beeD UrgCnt iD P ° inting ° Ut ‘° him h0W much “0™ importance 
a political sense, attached to the possession of the northern capital-which in 

the limited experiences of those days seemed for ever designed to remain a tl 

billots Historians, m. p. 123. rn1 ' 

When Bughr£i Khan heard that his son . n a id nn 1 v- 1 

ThisTlte 1110 g v° “a SCC Mm ’ “ d Wr0te him 8 letter annou ncing his intention" 8 ’ 
It ° n aWa , kened the SuhJlQ ' S affccti0n • • • and several letters passed 
It was at length arranged that the Sulthn would go to Ondh, and that his father 
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in sight of each other near Oude, and encamped on either 
bank of the Sarju; after certain preliminary peaceful 
advances, Bughr& Kh&n sent his second son, Kai K&us, to 
pay the introductory visit to his brother; this was responded 
to by Kaikub&d sending over his own infant son, Kaiumours, 
to be presented to his grandfather. This, again, led to the 
old king trusting himself frankly within the limits of his 
son’s camp; and at the public Durbdr, held on the occasion, 
natural affections* so asserted their sway, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and ceremonials of Oriental Courts, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and the two monarchs 
vied with each other in the endeavour to surrender the place 
of honour. 1 The meeting, however, scarcely changed the poli¬ 
tical position of either party. Bughrd Kh&n was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whose local throne was filled 

should come from Lakhnautf and meet him on th9 banks of the Sard. The 
Sult&n’s intention was to proceed privately (, jaridah ) to the Sara, but his minister 
opposed this, . . . observing that ‘ the journey was long, and that ho ought to 
travel in state with an army. . . . Old writers had said that in pursuit of dominion 
fathers will slay their sons, and sons their fathers. Ambition for rule stifles both 
paternal and filial affection. . . . The Sult&n’s father had struck coins, ond caused 
the khutba to be read in his name,—besides, he was the rightful heir to the 
kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the interview. The Sultkn 
ought to prooeed with his array in all state and grandeur. . . . The Rais and 
R&nas would then come to pay their respects; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.' . . . His advice was taken by the 
Sult&n, and he directed his array and travelling equipage to be prepared.” 

Barni. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 130. 

1 This remarkable interview has been made the subject of a poem, in 4 ,*000 
couplets, entitled the “ Kirhn us S’adara,” by the celebrated Yamin-ud-din, AbGl 
Hasan, Amir Khusru Dehlavi , which was composed under the auspices of Kai- 
kubhd himself in a .h. 688. Those who are disinclined to encounter the tedious 
efforts and dull repetitions of Persian poetry may consult with advantage an 
exhaustive review and analysis of this work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, in the 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1860, pp. 225-239. The date of the effective start 
of Mu’izz-ud-din, from Dehli, on his march southward, is calculated by Professor 
Cowell to have been fiabi' ul awxcal , a.h. 686, p. 230. 
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by his family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien race. 

But little remains to be said about Kaikubad’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by Jalal-ud-din Khiji, gover¬ 
nor of S4mdna. The Sultan having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, was placed on the throne, under the 
title of Shams-ud-din, and the old Ba/bani Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom from the power of 
the KhiJjis ; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jalal-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 

dying Sult&n, whose body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna. 1 


Mu'hz-ud-d'in Kaihcbdd. 

No. 116 (pi. ii. fig. 46; Marsden, dcxcviii). 

Stlvef. Weight, 168 grs. Average weight of 5 coins, 164-2 grs 

Dehli. D-tes, 687 a.h. and 688 a.it. 


i-eSt 







Margins■ 







1 The Thr-.kh Mubkrak Shihi gives the date of this event as the 19th Muharram 

a.h. 689, Kaikubhd’s accession having taken place in a.h. 686, and not as er 

roneously stated by Zih Bar „i, in 685. As this is the s in 9 U date given’in the 

entire reign, it might have been hoped that it should be rightly given.-Elliot's 
Historians, iii. 125. 
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"No. 117 (pi. ii. fig. 47). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

^UaLJI 

l^aikubad. 


Reverse 


« •< 


V* >* s» \ 


The old initial form of the letter ^ ( is remarkable. 


No. 118 (pi. ii. fig. 48). Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse —^UaLJI 
Reverse —^ 


No. 119 (pi. ii. fig. 49). Silver and copper, or copper? 

Weight, 59 grs. 



Twelfth King (a.h. 689-695 ; a.d. 1290-1295). 


Jalal-ud-din Firuz having accomplished the revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Khilji's, 1 proceeded with considerable caution in the consolida¬ 
tion of his own power. Among other prudent measures, he 
retained the young prince Kaiumours as the ostensible Sultdn 
for more than three months, and succeeded in inducing Malik 

1 Zia Barni professes to speak of the events of this reign as coming under his 
own personal observation (text, p. 176), and yet his opening date for the accession 
of Jalkl-ud-din Firuz, i.e. 688 a.h., has to be corrected into 689 a.h. on the 
authority of Mir Khusru. The Tarikh Mubhrak Shhhi concurs in this latter 
date. Nizhro ud-din Ahmad retains the 688, but Budaoni corrects his own ver¬ 
sion of the date into 689 (text, p. 166). Ferishtah has 687 a.h. (Briggs, i. 
283. Bombay text, i. 164.) 
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Chhaju, the nephew of Balban, to leave the capital and pro¬ 
ceed to his fief at Karra; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 

new town of Kilughari, on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied, by Kaikubad. 1 

In the second year of Firuz’s reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to¬ 
wards the capital.* The Sultan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies; he then en¬ 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Chhaju himself was spared. In reply to 
the expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise -leniency by his unwillingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
riends. The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Darwesh, Sidi Maula 


Khizr h 1 > k , eha " ^ S E ' ° f numi J-° n ' 6 Tomb and N. by W of 

iST 'i P ° Siti0US are marked in the plan of Dehli which 

whi hT S ' 1S i, WOrk ' Ia 1808 thC Jumna had materially changed its old bed 
h.ch lay much to the westward of the course here indicated, following a bend 

a c b ° W ty.-Wa, Archaeological 

) , a.d. 18o3, p. 52. Cunningham's Report, 1862-3, p. 38. 

*“ i ~«*. «h. 

Ui -fl. 


Zia Barni. ±j\j\ 




r b 

The striking of* coin is likewise specified in a subsequent passage. 


-j juai 


P- 18 *- r b aC 
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by name, whom certain conspirators had designed to place 
upon the throne. 

’Ald-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sult&n, 
who had been entrusted with the districts of Karra, etc., on 
the defeat of Chhaju, found himself on reaching his govern¬ 
ment within much of the pernicious influence of the hostile 
Turki adherents of his predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the series of his 
most successful campaigns against the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, by plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army. Eventually, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection; and the 
Sultan having been deluded into visiting ’Ala-ud-din in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew. 1 

Jaldl-ud-d'm Firuz Shah. 

No. 120. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. B.M. 

This is a most crude and ill-executed piece, which, though bear¬ 
ing the name of Dehli on the margin, has every appearance of being 
the produce of dies prepared in ’Ala-ud-din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin. The legends 
imitate, in their tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver coin¬ 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible. 
This is particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word has to be taken for granted, and the date appears as 
j 680 A.n., which is clearly an error. The gold of 

which the piece is composed is unrefined and unequally wrought. 

1 Among the casual incidents mentioned by Zi& Barm as occurring during this 
reign, may be noted the famine after the death of Sidi Maulf, when wheat rose to 
the price of “jital per sir ," the Sultan’s expedition in person to Rantambhor 
in 689 a.h. ; the inroad of th© Mughala in 691 a.h. ; the Sultan s march to 

Gwalior in 695 a.h. 
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No. 121 (pi. ii. fig. 50 ). Silver. Weight;, 168 grs. Dehii. Dates 
observed, a.h. 689, 690, 691, 692, 693, 694, 695. 


Small square area, with broad 

margin. 

r l-Jl 



Square area, occupying the 
entire surface of the coin. 

±-*i\ 

UoJI 



& 


l—k, 1 



No. 122 (pi. ii. fig. si). Silyer and Copper . - W - eight) 52 grs 
Obv*r,t -^\j LjjJ, ^ W UJI 

( Centre, -J 
Reverse j 

\ Margin, TOI^T. Swfofo Jaldludin. 

No. 123 (pi. ii. fig. 52 ). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
Obverse— l| ^ILLJI 

Averse— j LjjJI J1U. 


No. 124 (pi. ii. fig. 53 ). Silver and Copi 

Obverse—jtj+i Jj^ 



Weight, 29 grs. 


10 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COINAGE OF BENGAL. 


We now reach a period in the numismatic history of India 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national coinage. 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
series with the Imperial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sultdns of 
Dehli up to the epoch when Firuz Shdh III. (a.h. 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dynasty, any pre¬ 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion. The special interest of the Dehli Pathans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Sh&h Afghan carried 
up to Northern India certain modifications and novelties 
in the current coin, which were again imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Akbar on his recovery of India 
in a.h. 1003; regarding either of which appropriations this 
great Mughal's laudatory biographers are discreetly silent. 

The passages quoted below, 1 from Ibn Batutah, will put 


1 “C'est le Sultan Fakhr eddin, sumomme Fakrah, qui est un souverain dis 
tingue, aimant les etrangers, surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royaute de c© 
pays a appartenu au Sultan Nassir eddin, fils du Sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, 
et dont le fils, Mo’izz eddin, fut investi de la souverainete k Dihly. Nassir eddin 
se mit en marche pour combattre ce fils ; ils se recontr&rent sur les bords du 
fleuve, et leur entrevue fut appelee la rencontre des deux astres heureux. Nous 
avons dejtl raconte cela, et comment Nassir eddin abandonna 1 empire & 8011 fi 
et retourna dans le Bengale. II y s6journa jusqu’fl sa mort, et eut pour succes^ 
seur son (autre) fils, Chams eddin, qui, apr£s son trepas, fut lui-meme remplace 
par son fils, Cbihab eddin, lequel fut vaincu par son frdre, Ghiyath eddin Be a- 
dour Boilrah. Chihab eddin dernanda du secours au Sultan Ghiyath e in 
Toghlok, qui lui en accorda, et fit prisonmer Behadour Bourah. Celui ci 
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the reader in possession of all that is known of the obscure 
local history of the day. The information contributed by the- 
acute African traveller is to be found in none of the indi¬ 
genous authors, who, writing under Imperial inspirations, 
naturally disregarded the annals of a subordinate province, 
however important a part that section of India was destined 
to play in the future of the land. From these and other 


^ T ° ?hl0k ’ M ° hammed ’ ap ^ s 5on * con- 

d Uon do parser am lui la royaute du Bengale; mala il se revolts centre lui 

Mohammed In. fit la guerre jusqu’a ce qu’il le tuat. II nomma alors gouver- 

neur de ce pays un de sea beaur-frhres, que lea troupea massaerhrent. ’Aly Chab 

qui se trouvait alora dana le paya de Lacnaouty, s'empara de la royautd du’ 

d Tn' K- F ° khr eddi “ qUe k PUiSSanCe r0 >' ale atait 60rtie de famille 

11 dtait un des affranchis ( ° u c,ients) '» se r<? ™ ua 
[Sonhrgaon] et dans le Bengale, et se declare independent 

de D rh!v ““I f mitU 8UrTiDt eDtre 1Ui 61 ’ A ' y Ch “ h - ^^’amvaient le temp, 
d h,ver et la satson dea bones, Fakhr eddin faisait une ineuraion aur le paya 

de Laenaouty, au moyen du fleuve, aur lequel il etait puissant. Maia quand 

e «ent lea jours oit d ne tombe pas de pluie, 'Aly Chahifondait aur le Bengale 

par la vote de terre, A cause de la puissance qu'il avail aur eelle-ei."_Vol. iv p 

" Be, autres dmire a'enfuirent prbs du Sultan Chams eddin, fils du sultan 
Naarr eddin, fils du sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, et ae fixbrent a aa eour 
Lea dmtra fugit.fs etfjournerent pres du sultan Chams eddin. Dans la suite celui 

r—t fiSChihlb eddin. C, prince .neeediit,, 

pbre; me,a son frere cadet, Ghiyath eddin Behadofir Bofirah (ee dernier mot 

*“ "* la langae indienne - le »»*'•. Jy.HI), le vainquit, a'empara du 

Z m V l tU ! S0 “ fr6re Khan ’ ainSi ^ la P' a P art de aes autres 

pri de Toll l CeUX ' Ci ’ 168 5Ultan ChihSb 6ddiU ' Ct N5sil eddia ' s'enfuirent 
P de To 0 lilok, qui se m.t en marehe avee eux, afin de eombattre le fratricide 

en a '“ a danS , 80n r °- vaurae soa Mohammed en qualite de vice-roi, et s-avanea 
hate vers le pays de Lacnaouty. Il a’en rendit maitre, fit prisonnier son sultal 
tyatb eddin Behadour et reprit avee ce captif le ckemin de aa capitale."- 
o . m. p. 210. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 128. 

Ibn Balutah himself was, however, by no means infallible; for instance on one 
~ he k BuhM _ f Xhair-ud-dia instead of the J 

of Nfvsir’u ’ VerS ‘° n agam ’ " ° mUtiDg tha “‘mediate name 

Balb^ (p 128 y PS “ S 6 ™ 8 '' 011 ' “ d makeS Sh "-*“ Flrds a ana of 
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incidental materials I have constructed a genealogical tree 

of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded Ndsir-ud-din Mahmud, 1 

the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 


Sultdti Balban, Emperor of In^ia. 


Muhammad {Shahid). 


N&sir-ud-din Mahratid, Bughrfi Khhn, of Bengal 


Kai Khusrti. 


Sultan 

Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikubkd, 
Emperor of JDehli. 


Rukn-ud-din 
Kai K&Cis, 
King of Bengal . 


Sharas-ud-din 
Ffrdz Sh&h, 
King of Bengal. 


Shah&b-ud-din 
Bughrd Sh&h, 
King of Bengal. 


N&sir-ud-dfn 


Ghiks-ud-din 
Bahhdur, 
King of Bengal. 


Kutlii 


Kb: 


The coin8 of Rukn-ud-dfn Kai K&us, discovered in the cele¬ 
brated Kooch Bah&r hoard, 1 had already enabled me to correct 
the erroneous statement of Zi& Barni 2 as to the length of the 
reign of N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan, of Bengal, in 
virtue of .the sustained series of dates 691-695, still legible 
on the pieces in question. The inscription I am now able to 
quote establishes more definitely Kai Kaus’s position as local 


Colonel J. G. Haughton, to»vhom we are indebted for the knowledge of this 
trouvaille , was so obliging as to furnish me with some interesting details of the 
site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities:—“The place 
where the coin was ’found is about three miles S.W. of Deenhatta, not far from 
the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhurla. 
Near to this temple is a place called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which 
are the ruins of Kuntesur R&ja's capital, called Kunteswaree-Pat, consisting of a 
mound of considerable extent, which has been surrounded with several ditches 
and walls, which are again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous 
mounds of nearly 100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was 
deposited, were ordinary brass lotmhs, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, 
but in lieu thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron 
epihe passing from side to side.” 

2 Calcutta text, 451; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 406 ; Jour. R.A.S. ii. N.S. pp. 180, 
188; Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 80, 118. 
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sovereign of Bengal in 697 a.h., confessing allegiance to the 
supreme Sult&n ’Ala-ud-dm, “Sikanderus S&ni;” and it offi¬ 
cially confirms the fact already testified to by Mir Khusru 
(p. 140, ante) 1 and Ibn Batutah, that he tfas the “ son of 
Mahmud, son of the Emperor” (Balban); a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 


Rukn-ud-dm Kai Kaus of Bengal. 


No. 125 (pi. vi. fig. 2). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Very rare. 

Lakhnauti, A.n. 691, 693, 694, 695 . 


fl_ 



jjIIoLj 

u lkL, ^ 



N. Translation of an Inscription of Kai Kaus found among the 

ruins at Gunga Rampur, near Dinajpur. 

“ This Musjid was built in the reign of the king of kings, Rukn ud duny& wa 
ud din, the Shadow of God upon earth, Kdi Kaus Shah, son of Mahmtid, son of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Khalifah of the Lord, Assister of the Amir ul 
Muminin, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his government—by instructions 
of the Khusru of the age, Shahhb ul Hak wa ud din. Sikandar us Sani, the Ulugh 
A azira, Humhydn Zafar Kh&n . . of the empire, may God perpetuate his 

kingdom and his government, and extend his years, .... and under his own 
royal superintendence and orders, on the 1st of Muharram,* a.h. 697.” 

I am indebted to Colonel Nassau Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared by , 

• • • uW*'- a .xVfj.x{ j\ 1 

—Lucknow, lithographed edition of the Kirdn us S'adain , a.h. 1261, p. 102; and 
Prof. Cowell, in J.A.S. Bengal, I860, p. 234. 
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him as a mere basis for a more complete rendering, when the 
text of the inscription itself could be defined and determined. 
Unfortunately there is no transcript or facsimile of the Persian 
epigraph in this oountry, so that neither Col. Lees nor myself 
deem it desirable to alter or amend in any respect the simple 
outline at present available. 


BENGAL MINTS. 

With a view to obviate needless breaks in the continuity 
of the leading subject of the coins of the Dehli Pathans, it 
may be as well to take this opportunity of disposing of the 
geographical relations of the southern mints, irrespective of 
the epochal order of their occupation as towns, or their eleva¬ 
tion into gwa$i-capitals, invested with the faculty of coining 
the king's money. 

The most interesting details furnished by the Bengal coins 
are those which illustrate the geographical distribution of the 
chief seats of government. Unlike the Northern Muslims, 
who, in the difficulty of moving the Eastern hosts, conven¬ 
tionally deemed essential to an Imperial progress, over the 
imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined themselves ordi¬ 
narily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of Bengal enjoyed 
facilities of river communication almost unprecedented: their 
various capitals, situated within easy distance 9 f each other, 
were at all times accessible by water,—a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the sea¬ 
board cities of the great Ganges, or to the towns on the narrow 
channels of the western streams. These frequent regal visita¬ 
tions are incidentally recorded on the coinage of the day, by 
the insertion of the prefix of cto the name of the 
selected residence, which term colloquially marked the presence 
of royalty within the limits of the favoured fiscal division. 
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The leading mint cities were seven in number—No. 1, 
Lakhnauti ; l 2, Firuzabad; 3, Satgaon; and 4, Shahr Nau , 
in Western Bengal, afterwards called Jannatabad; with 5, 
Sonargaon; and 6 , Mu’azamabad , in the eastern division of 
the province; and 7, Ghiaspur. 

2. Firuzabad (Pandiia), in addition to the preferential 

Hazrat , 2 is styled variously Baldat and “ fortified 

city,” a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akdalah, so celebrated 
in the military annals of the time. 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of (Atrium), 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for 
a tract or geographical division of country, 3 a sense which 
would well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the 
third circle of government of Bengal proper. 4 In the reign 
of ’Azam the mint specification is more directly brought into 
association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 
localization involved in the word . 5 

1 See note, p. 107, supra. 

C/ 

* &“ P r ® 8 entia, Majestas; urbs, in qua est regis sedes.” Dr. Blochraann 

has an interesting article on the Antiquities of PandOa in the Proceedings As. Soc. 
Bengal, April, 1870, p. 120. 

3 * n Persian means “surface of the earth.” Sir Henry Elliot 

remarks, “The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
larger than a Pergunnah were^ ; aL^, and r\^\ t 

—Glossary of Indian Terms, sub vocec, “Circar.” 

4 Zi'd Bami, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Shhh’s expedition to 
Bengal (a.h. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions of 
“Lakhnauti, Son&rgaon, and Satgaon” (p. 450, printed edition). 

The A'in-i-Akbari, in the sixteenth century a.d. thus refers to Satgaon, “ There 
are two emporiums a mile distant from each other; one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies; both of which are in the possession of the 

Europeans.”—Gladwin, ii. p. 16. See also Rennell, p. 57 ; Stewart’s Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 

4 From ^ . wni “amputavithence “oppidum, vel potior , praecipua 

pars oppidorum.” 
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4. Shahr Nau I suppose to have been the intitulation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti: 1 it 
is variously denominated as the simple *Arsat ot5jjax*A\ 
(populous, richly cultivated). 8 This progressively less appro¬ 
priate name may be supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannatabdd, which follows in mint sequence. 

5. Sonargaon , as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 

1 The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Colonel Yule remarks) deter¬ 
mines for mediaeval geography the contested site of Nicolo Conti’s Cernove. The 
Venetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifteenth century is recorded 
to have said that “ he entered the mouth of the river Ganges, and, sailing up it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and wealthy city called Cernove. . . 
On both banks of the stream there are most charming villas and plantations and 
gardens. . . . Having departed hence, ne sailed up the river Ganges for the space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very famous cities, and landed at an 
extremely powerful city called Maarazia, . . . having spent thirteen days ‘on an 
expedition to some mountains to the eastward in search of carbuncles,’ ... he 
returned to the city of Cernove, and thence proceeded to Buffetania.”—The 
travels of Nicold Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 508; and Murray’s Travels in Asia, ii. 11. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be fouud in 
“ Da Asia de Jofio de Ban©*” (Lisbon, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.J, p. 465, et seq.). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with “El Key Maraud de Bengala” 
(the king whom Shir Shhh eventually overcame), the name of Shahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gaur t which is described as “ A 
principal Cidade deste Reiuq he chamada Gouro , situada nas correntes do Gauge, 
e dizem ter de comprido tre leguas das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos” (p. 458). 
Satigam makes a promine t figure on the map, and Sornagam is located on a 
largo island Within the Delt^ the main stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or 1- ft bank of the estuary. 

More modern accounts of^ the old city may be found in Purchas, L 579', 
Churchill, viii. 64 ; also BexpieH, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 1788, 
p. 55; Stewart, p. 44; and in a special work entitled “ The Buins of Gour,” 
illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muhammadan 
edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury, & Allen. 
See also Elliot’s Glossary of Indian Terms, sub voce, Gour Brahmin. 

2 The adjective (derived from^ coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood as applying to a town, might signify “well built,” locally pakk 
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designation of J h>- Hazrat-i-Jaldl, a title which it 

eventually had to cede to its rival Mu’azam&b&d. 

6. Mu’ azamdbad. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, seems to 
have been founded by Sikandar bin Ill4s about 758-759 a.h., 
when his own coins record that he himself assumed the title of 
without trenching upon the superlative usually 

reserved for the reigning monarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sonargaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the governmental 
centre implied in the Jbljja** of 760 a.h. to the i'jL 

“ the great city of Mu’azamabad,” of about 
780 a.h., till, on the disappearance of the name of Sonargaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the new 

metropolis appropriates to itself the immemorial J 1>- 
of Eastern Bengal. 1 

I refer for the moment to No. 7, Ghtdspiir , which Col. llaugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mile N.W. of Maldah ; 
and I take the opportunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jannatdbdd, an epithet which is erroneously stated 
to have been given by Ilumayun to the re-edified Lakhnauti, 2 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India made its way into Bengal. 

1 Dr. Blochmann remarks in regard to the site of this city—“ The two mints, 
Mu azamabad and Ghihspfir, of Thomas, can perhaps be verified ; the former is 
probably the same as Mu’az2ampCir in Sonargaon, the latter belongs to Lakhnauti.’» 
—Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p. 121. 

a Ainji-Akbari, ii. p. 11; Stewart’s Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 
JaJI “The Paradise of Regions.” Ibn Batutah, iv. p. 210, says the 

Persians called Bengal <u*J ^ “ce qui signifie,” en arabe, “un enfer 

rempli de biens.” (The original Arabic text quotes the passage in imperfect 

Persian as J). Marsden, Num. Orient, p. 578, gives a coin 

of ’A15-ud-din Husain Sh&h, of a.h. 917, purporting to have been struck at 
“ Jannatdbdd 
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The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
the later mints is the substitution of the word in lieu of 
Jab* as the prefix to Firuzab&d, in parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mint phraseology adopted in the case 
of Satgaon. 


Thirteenth King (a.h. 695 ; a.d. 1295). 

On the assassination of his father, in the camp of ’Ala-ud- 
din, in Ramazan, a.h. 695, Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim 2 was ele¬ 
vated to the throne of Hindustan. His mother, Malika-i- 
Jah&n, who retained her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Khdn, who was absent 
at his post at Multan. This gave Ibrahim a temporary 
existence as a king,—a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a minor, he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 
’Ald-ud-din, having already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his forces and conciliating wavering oppo¬ 
nents, had merely to advance on the capital to put an end to 
the rule of the boy Sultan, whose safety was for a time 
secured by a precipitate flight to Multan. 


1 jJj “regio,” also “oppidum.’* The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 
ence with the independent meanings, as jib and . \ jJj . 

—T&rikh Mubhrak Shhhi, MS.; and Z\k Barni, text, p. 184. 
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No. 126 (pi. ii. fig. 54). Silver. Weight, 167 grs. Dehli, a.h. 695 

Unique. (Lord Auckland’s collection, B.M.) 








jr° 


Lj 






Margin — 


jJa-sUl tjl-la. 


1... 


ill j}\ j)\ 


W 3 - & 


\ _k_! 


J 3 


J- c: 




4JI 



The modification in the general tenor of the legends of this piece 
seems to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the new king; 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to the allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in favour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too-powerful nephew. The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct A1 Must'asim 
is replaced by the attribution to the deceased Firuz Shah of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of Ndsir Amir al Muminin . 


No. 12 1 (pi. ii. fig. 55 ). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

Obverse— 3 J 

Reverse—\ 3j A ^ ill 


Rare. 


No. 128. Copper. Weight, 59 grs. New variety. Similar in 

types to No. 52, pi. ii. My cabinet. 

Obverse—fiazi 1 ALLJ1 

r ^ 

Reverses ll ^ ill *Jt>\ j\ 


No. 129 (pi. ii. fig. 56 ). Copper. Weight, 38 grs. Rare. 
Obverse —ill Jjo: 

Rtvcrtt —,li j }J ^ ^ 
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’Ala-ud-dIn’s Arches at the Kutb (with the annexed Hindu columns in the 

background), from a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 

“ Th? glory of the mosqtie, however, is not in these Hindu remains, but in the great 
range of arches on the western side, extending north and south for about 385 feet, and 
consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches ; the central one 22 feet wide and 53 
high ; the larger side arches 24 feet 4 inches."—Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture, ii. 
p. 649. 


Fourteenth King (a.h. 695-715; a . d . 1295-1315). 

’Ala-ud-di'n Muhammad Shah went through the almost 
needless form of a double coronation ; he clearly felt himself 
already Sultan of his own delegated domains, as well as of 
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his recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo¬ 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed so much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered; he therefore lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
Ramazan, a.h. 695. This act, as it were, constituted the sym¬ 
bolical assumption of the regal turhand of the south ; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain¬ 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, but the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. Ilis 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses amon g 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula 1 were peculiarly appropriate 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 

gold. And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might be 
said, in the words of the Latin poet_ 


iEra dabant olim; melius nunc omen in auro est; ” 

Ovid Fast, i. 220. 

On the 22nd Zi’l hijjah, 695, the new Sultdn was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvi R4j a . 2 

I will not attempt to recapitulate the political events of 
is ong reign; they were of the ordinary character—insur¬ 
rection^ invasions of the Mughals, one of which claims a 


„ . - star gold." 

See also note under coin No. 131, page 169. 

T&rfkh Al4i; Elliot’s Historians, iii. 69. 

fatal th ; Su,un '* ufc - - « * 
t, wane the SuJthn was occupied in the eiege of Eantambhor, a 
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separate notice in some detail, and the repeated successes of 
Malik N&ib Kafur, who had latterly taken his masters place 
in command of the army in the Dakhan, and who, in the end, 
availed himself of that master’s dying hours to forward his 
own intrigues against the lawful heirs of the throne. ’Ald- 
ud-din died of dropsy in his palace at Dehli on the 8th of 
Shawwal, 715 a.h. 1 

There are some incidents in ’Al^-ud-din’s story which more 
nearly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his as¬ 
sumption of the title of the Second Alexander, and a notion 
entertained of a new religion, of which he was to he the 
oracle, both of which items are testified to by the coins. 
But the most curious record of this Sultdn’s reign is his 
attempt to increase his too-costly army by administrative 
regulations which should lower the prices of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an obscure way, 
that he contemplated a simultaneous reduction in the silver 
tankah 2 from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit of his 


turbulent man called H&ji Maulfi succeeded in getting possession of the royal 
palace at Dehli, and absolutely elevated a puppet king, in the shape of a de¬ 
scendant of 'Ali, who, however, only enjoyed the doubtful dignity for a few dayB 
for which he paid the forfeit of his head.—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 176. 


1 The death of ’Alfi-ud-din is now pretty well determined as having occurred 
on the 8th of Shawwal, a.h. 715. Although Mir Khusru, in one instance, makes 
it the 7th (Khizr Khan and Dewal Rani), in another of his works he fixes the 


death of the one king and the accession of the other at j J 

or 8th of Shaww&l (Diwfin Bnkiya Nakfya) (Dehli Archaeological Journal, 1853, 


p. 39). The T&rikh Mubarak Shfihi confirms the date of the 8th. 


2 Ferishtah’s account of the weights and measures of this period is as follows: 
“ In order to comprehend the true value of the money of that day, it is proper to 
state that a tankah was equal to a tola in weight, whether of gold or silver; and 
a tankah of silver was equal to 50 jitals. The jital was a small copper coin, the 
weight of which is not now known : some conceive it was a tola , while others are 
of opinion that the jital, like the pice of the present day, weighed If tola. The 
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own payments to the Sipdhis. 1 We have no specimens of 
these so inappropriately called ’Adalis, but we meet with 
them on the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(a.h. 725), to which occasion it may be as well to defer a 
more extended notice of them. The associate operation upon 
the prices of provisions has a far more general interest; as 
although the machinery employed implied a certain amount 
of force and compulsion, the main object was sought to be 
obtained by taking payment of the revenue in kind, the esta¬ 
blishment of royal granaries, state advances to merchants, 2 
and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating the 
supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the official rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be 
styled the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an 
average of town municipalities ; and this ?w< 7 $j-equity is 
indeed supported by the natural open-market rates obtain¬ 
ing at a later period, when money may have been supposed 
to have fallen in relative value. 


man of the time of Jalil-ud-din (Firtiz) weighed 40 sirs , and each sir weighed 
24 tolas." Ferishtah (Briggs), vol. i. p. 360, Bombay text, p. 199. 

I obtain this information, in somewhat of an obscure form, from the Thrikh 
'Alki, otherwise called the Khazhin ul Futtih, of Mir Khusru—a curious and 
somewhat rare prose work of that celebrated poet. The fancies and metaphors 
of Persian verse are here untrammelled by the requirements of metre, and the 
author has an opportunity, of which he has availed himself to the full, of indulging 
m quips and quirks, and verbal conceits, that a European interpreter scarcely 
thanks him for. The work is otherwise highly valuable as a contemporary narra¬ 
tive of some of the events of ’ Ali-ud-din’s reign, extending from a.h. 695 to 710. 
My own copy of the work was made for me at Dehli, in 1853, from the original 
MS. in the possession of Nawhb Amin-ud-din Ahmad Khan, of Lohani, under 
the supervision of our most learned “ Sadr ul SadQr,” Maulavi Sadr-ud-din , who 
has added an elaborate commentary and marginal notes to all the difficult" pas¬ 
sages. See also Elliot’s Historians, iii. 67; J.R.A.S. iii. N.S., 115. 

2 We learn incidentally that the Multanis were the leading traders of the day 
—J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 31. 
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’AlA-ud-dIn Muhammad’s Enforced Rates of Prices of Provisions, 


etc. 


A«H« A.D# 

703-715 = 1303-1315. 


Wheat, 



Barley, 

Rice, in husk, . 

•• 

Mash, ^U, vetch (Phaseolus radiatus) 
Nakhud, pulse (Cicer arietinum) 


g 

Moth, , lentil (Phaseolus aconiti 
folius) . 


Sugar, . 


Brown sugar, Gur) . 

Butter, , Ghl ) . . 


Oil of Sesamum, 





Salt, 



per man, 


n 


99 


99 


99 


99 


per sir. 


1i jltals. 1 


99 


99 


99 


1 9 


n 


99 


2± sirs • 

3 „ 

2 i mans. 


i 


1 

1 

5 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


The jltaly as will hereafter appear, is ^ of a silver tanka/' 

1 Calcutta printed edition of the text of Zih Bami, pp. 305, 310, and inde¬ 
pendent MSS.; also Tabakht-i Akbari MS., E.I.H., No. 997, p. 61. Briggs s 

return of the price of wheat is erroneous: the *3 “ P er man *” or ^^ na ^ 

had been corrupted into hence the statement of “ *l\jlt<ds per domuny . 

Elliot's Historians, iii. 192. The Bombay text of Ferishtah is right in the 
P* 196. See also Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 25, Major Fuller’s 
excellent translation of Zik Bami, with comments by Dr. Blochmann. I have 
adopted Dr. Blochmann’s emendation of the Persian text of the Bibliotheca Indica 
in as far as refers to “2J” after “salt,” in lieu of the printed 

jj j f which, however, is very constant in the various MSS.; hut I retain 
even as I adhere to the pronunciation of Kohrdm , on the faith of the local speech 

of the present day. 
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of 175 grs.; at the exchange of 2s. per tankah, the jital 
would therefore correspond in value to 1| farthing, or 
rather less, as the 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
the old silver piece. The Dehli sir, of an approximate date, 
is stated to have been 70 miskdls, and the man 40 sirs. 1 
Now, taking the weight of the miskai at the even average of 
72 grains, the sir would range at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
less than the Troy pound of 5760 grains), and the man would 
amount to 201,600 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and 28 8 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois, or a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.* To complete the evidence 
contnouted by this foreign statician, we must examine a 
second or alternative test, which he introduces, apparently for 
the more ready comprehension of the western world, in the 
form of a parallel estimate of the Indian man under its equi¬ 
valent m Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 102j are stated 
to correspond in weight with the Dehli sir. Now, although 
the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this period, in 
their tangible and once current form, would only lead to end¬ 
less complications as bases of calculation, 3 yet the qnasi-theo- 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima¬ 
tion to the return obtained from the simple calculation just 

1 Le ritl (roll) dc l'lnde, qui porte le nom de pfcc 70 mithkaU, qui, 

estimSs en dirhems d’Egypte, en valent 102f. Quarante sir torment un mann 

uT* • 0n ne connait Pas dans Plnde la melhode de mesurcr les grains 
—Not. ct Ext. iiii. p . 212. 

1 see that Colonel Yule, in his “ Cathay and the way thither" (Hakluyt Society) 
ii.^458, has adopted the French estimate of the man, i.e. 28-78 lbs. 

2 A bushel of wheat is estimated to weigh 60 lbs. avoirdupois.-McCulloch, 
om ict. p. 1397. Prinsep, with less exact data, made the bushel 80 lbs' 

avoirdupois.—Useful Tables, p. 113 . 

3 Eighteen specimens I have weighed in the B.M., ranging within the period 
° A H ' 666 and 747 » var y to the extent of from 37 grains up to 63. 


11 
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formulated. Whatever may have been the weight of the mis fed l 
proper in various localities, in many cases the dinar continued 
to be a mis fed l pure and simple ; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the weight of the silver dirham as 
7-10ths of the gold piece. Under this aspect we have to 
examine a new scale ot proportions: the latest and most ex¬ 
haustive authority, M. Queipo, 1 has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian miskdl at 4*666 grammes, or 
72*007 grains. This return will make the dirham equal to 
50*405 grains, the sir=5174 grains, and the man= 206,983* 
grains, or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by 
the French editors of Ibn Batutah, 2 in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return. 
The man of Dehli is stated, on repeated occasions in the Arabic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary rat Is, or 25 Egyptian 
rat Is, and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two-thirds of a 
French kilogramme of 15,432*35 grains troy, or 1£ rath— 1 
kilogramme, which makes the man equal to 28*78 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

1 Don V. Queipo, in his Essai but les Syst&mes Mtftriquea et Monetaires des 
anciens peuples (Paris, 1859), makes the Almoravide dindr , theoretical weight, 
3-960 grammes ; general weight, 3*945 grammes. The Arabic dindr , theoretical 
weight, 4-250 grammes; general weight, 4-228 grammes. The miskdl (Arabic) 
of Egypt, theoretical weight, 4-720 grammes ; general weight, 4*666 grammes. 

2 MM. C. Defremery and B. It. Sanguinetti. Paris edition (Societe Asiatique) 
a.d. 1855. 

Ibn Batutah tells us that the man of Dehli was equal to 20 rafls of Barbary 

UjA* "i- P* 430. CjJuA\pj 

iii. .382. ^ ) **+*=>- ) ^ ^ 

and again— ^ 1V - P* 210. 
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I do not follow out in further detail these western com¬ 
parisons, which are in a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what may be termed the internal evi¬ 
dence as my test. Tried by this criterion, India at the 
present day furnishes a very complete series of man 
weights, 1 which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectly preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightly removed from the standard testified to by the 

intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures of grain, must be asso¬ 
ciated with the crucial test of corroborative coin equivalents. 
From time immemorial, in India, coins had been, to all 
intents and purposes, weights ; pieces of money, in our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plates of silver de- 
signated by the appropriate name of Puranas “ old”). 

But when these crude sections of metal, like the link ot the 


1 The local mant approximating to this weight still in use in 1821 a.d. may „e 
cited in alphabetical order. 


. ids. oz. dr. 

Anjar, Bhuj. 27 3 8 

Anjengo, Travancore... 28 0 0 

Bangulore . 25 0 0 

Belgaum. 26 3 15 

Bellary . 25 6 0 

» (man for cotton) 2G 5 4 

Bomba y . 28 0 0 

Canva, Canara . 26 0 0 

Canara y ordinarily . 28 0 0 

Cochin, Malabar. 27 2 11 

Puua (man for metals) 27 9 9J 

Kotfi, Ajniir . 30 o 0 

—Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 115; ar 


Madras . T 

lbs. 

25 

oz. 

0 

dr. 

0 

Mad nr & . 

25 

0 

0 

Manual or . 

28 

2 

4 

Negapatnm. 

25 

0 

0 

On or, in Canara. 

28 

8 

0 

tfjjain. 

32 

6 

13 

Pondicherry . 

25 

14 

5* 

Uuilon. Travancore 

27 

5 

8 

SnnkaridrGg, Carnatic.. 

25 

0 

0 

Seringapatmu—light... 

24 

4 

8 

heavy.. 

33 

15 

12 

Trichinopoly ... 

25 

0 

0 


. W. H. Baylcy’s MS. Notes. 
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knight’s chain, passed into the more advanced grade of 
“ coined money,” they were still scrupulously made to contri¬ 
bute to the double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
officially recognized weights. 1 Their importance, in the latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available tests 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable to be 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all time and among all 
nations. 2 So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that in later days, under Sikandar bin Buhlol 
(a.h. 854-894), the idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that the sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant’s yard should be instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which he was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
emancipating themselves from the inconveniences of crude 
barter, and replacing undefined handsful by specific mea¬ 
sures of weight, may be traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and the Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in the composite table 
of-weights preserved in “ the Laws of Manu,” of contribu¬ 
tions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 


1 There is a special injunction in Manu, addressed to the King—“Let all 
weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him 
re-examine them.”—Manu, viii. 42. 

2 ’Alfi-ud-din had great trouble with this class of his subjects; and among the 
punishments awarded for short weights, we find a very distinct provision for the 
pound of flesh. “Whatever was found deficient” in the articles purchased was 
made up by “ flesh equal to the deficiency,” cut from the seller’s “ two cheeks 
[buttocks],—Regulation 4 , J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 39. Elliot’s Historians, iii- !97. 
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ready standard of barley— a grain tbey held in bigb honour, 
and beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not 
seem to have progressed in the Yedic age. 1 As intelligence 
advanced, and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were 
brought into play, the tendency was clearly towards in¬ 
finitesimals, so that the checks and counter checks laid down 
are found to include every shade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenuity could set against each other. 2 

It was the duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy-seed, which 
again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minutiae, the Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modern Microscopist). 3 But in all 

1 Wilson’s Rig Veda, i. pp. xli., lvii.; and iii. p. xi. Max Muller (Chips, i. p. 
31) renders this aa “corn;” he does not say wheat. The adherence to reckon¬ 
ing by barley-corns is curiously shown in the later Vedic literature, where, in 
spite of the presence of the rati, “the bar of gold” is defined “as of the size of 
three barley-corns.”—Weber, Zeitschrift, xv. (1861), 139. Prof. Weber further 
remarks that the term tnasha is not found at all in texts supposed to be Vedic. 

2 “Manu, viii. 131. Those names of copper, silver, and gold [weights] which 
are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensively explain. 132. The very small mote which may be discerned in 
a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men call it a 
trasarenu. 133. Eight of those trasarenus are supposed equal in weight to one 
minute poppy-seed (likhya), three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed (raja tarshapa ), and three of these last to a white mustard-seed {gaura - 
sarshapa) 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-corn 
(yavfl), three such barley-corns to one krishnala [raktika], five kriahnalaa of gold 
are one mdaha .’* etc. 

3 “Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Narada, trace all weights from the least 
visible quantity, which they concur in naming trasartnu and describ¬ 

ing as the very small mote which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing 
through ‘ a lattice.* Writers on medioine proceed a step further, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by the test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
seed. The altered conditions of culture, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 

v 

calculations, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme; but there is no doubt that the early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever ready criterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, 
which from time immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s rati , which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional; and it is from this starting point, 

or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed, each, in its turn again, following some readily acces¬ 
sible product of nature peculiar to the soil. 

'Ala-ud-din, as w r e have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
6orae one description of current money ought so to fit in with 
and confirm the estimated amount of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 

a trasarenu contains 30 paramdnu , or atoms: they describe the trasarenu in words 
of the same import with the definitions given by Manu, and they furnish another 
name for it, vans/. According to them, 86 vatisis make one marichx, or sensible 
portion of light. . . . Writers on medicine trace this weiirht (the rati ) from the 
smallest sensible quantity in another order. 

30 paramanus, or atoms = I trasarenu or vansi. 

86 vansi= 1 marie hi, or sensible quantity of light 

6 marickis — 1 rugica, or black mustard-seed. 

3 rdgieds = 1 shershapa , or white mustard-seed. 

8 slier shapas — 1 yava, or barley-corn. 

4 yavas = 1 gunjd or raktikd. 

A raktikd is also said to be equal to 4 grains of rice in the husk.’ Sir Wm. 
Jones’s Works, viii. p. 870. 
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grain tankahs (the old $ataraktika= 100 ratis), nor the newly- 
devised 'adalis of 140 grains (80 ratis), will divide into the 
equivalent number of grains now assigned to the man ; but, 
Btrange to say, the ancient puranas, whose modern representa¬ 
tives abound in the coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
32 ratis , or 56 grains, fill in the exact sum of 201,600 grains, 
without even the break of a fraction, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man : 90 puranas represent the sir, and 3,600 
give the measure of the man . The ratis , however, in either 
case are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200 ; but this fact need 
not disturb the result, as the ratis in the higher measures of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from the Jyotisha , run into all sorts of irregular 
totals. 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
Mid twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in the quasi 
Turanian division of the Tables of Manu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds; but if another section of the evi¬ 
dence is examined, it will be found that these 56-grain 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a.h. This is a question which will have to be 
treated more at large later in our inquiry, but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important bearing upon 
the point immediately at is«ue. On the other hand, if we 
examine the Tables of Manu in their lower or fanciful divi¬ 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to be 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 

that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights. 
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From whatever source derived, India is seen to have achieved, 

in very archaic periods , 1 either out of her marked indigenous 

aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 

comprehensive system of weights and measures, extending to 

the elaboration of a binary Troy scheme , 2 3 associated with all 

the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, which, 

perhaps wisely, avoided any recognition of measures of capa¬ 
city. 

’Ald-ud-dln Muhammad Shah. 

No. 130. (Marsden, dcci.). Gold} Weights, 168*6, 169*5, 

and 166 grs. Debit, a.h. 704, 709, 711. 


Circular area. 

0 f i 

^ W •• M 



The legend occupies the full 
face of the coin. 


Margin—, ^iac? *CJI *JJk 


1 The age of Manu is undetermined. Wilson attributes portions of the work 
to 800 b.c. (Translation, Rig Veda, i. p. xlvii.) M. Vivien de St Martin says, 
“ la periodo des temps heroiques,” i.e. 13th and 12tb centuries b.c. (Etude de 
Paris, 1859, and Revue Germanique, 1861, p. 80). Max Muller (Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 61-133, and his Letter in Morley*s Digest, p. cxcvii.). Prof. 
Cowell prefers “3rd century b.c.,’’ but adds that it was “undoubtedly composed 
from older documents” (Elphinstone’s India, p. 249). The Jyotitha Table, which 
is given at full in the general summary of Muhammad bin Tughlak's coin weights, 
is also supposed to date some centuries b.c. (Uber den Veda Kalendar, Namen 
Jyotisham, von A. Weber. Berlin, 1862). 

2 There were separate tables for gold and silver. 

3 Prinsep’s assay of these gold pieces gives a return of touch or pure gold in 
100 parts of 94*2. Jalhl-ud-din (FfrOz)'s gold is placed at 94*5, while Akbar’s 
average mounts up to 100 : 100.—Useful Tables, ii. 60. 
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No. 131. Gold. Variety. (Small thick coifi, pale gold.'' 
Weight, 158 grs. Size, 4, or 0*71 inch diameter. B.M. 

Legends as in the Metropolitan pieces, but the Persian characters 
follow a different system of writing, and are very imperfectly de¬ 
fined. These‘coins seem to have been direct re-mintages of the 
southern gold huns, without any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Dehli standard. 1 They furnish, in short, another 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant. 

I am indebted to Sir Walter Elliot, S.I., for the following 
note upon the southern “ stars/’ the palpable plunder of the 
south :— 

“I do not think the ‘ Akhtar Zar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the fall of the last of the independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exercise the 
privilege of coining money. 

“The currency of the Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus. The standard was the Jiun (in Dravidian, hon y 
pon), but the circulation was carried on chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the panam or fanam, as is the case in Travancore— 
the only existing normal Hindu state—to this day. There, the 
dealings of the bazar and the collection of the revenue are all made 
in fanams ; but as the labour and trouble of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would be intolerable, the cashiers and aerafa are pro- 

1 “ By the attention of his Majesty (Akbar Shhh), gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called in Persian 
dahdahl , but they do not know above ten degrees of fineness; whilst in India it 
is called bdrahbani , as they have twelve degrees. Formerly the old hun , which 
is a gold coin current in the Dakhan, was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 8*: and the round, small gold 

dinkr of ’Alh-ud-din, which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 
—Ain-i-Akbari, Bloekmann, p. 18. 
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vided -with wooden boards, the surface of which is studded with 100 
or 1000 cavities, the exact size of a fanam , which they plunge into 
the heap of coin, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sum and throw it aside. 

“In early times, not only the fanam , but the half and quarter 
fanam were in use. I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impress of the Chulukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other effigies 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that refers to the sacks of fanams which Malik 

Kafur brought from the south and poured out before the admiring 
eyes of the king of Dehli, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of “ golden stars.” Some of the halves and quarters are 
just like little scales of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell. The 
ancient coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples. 1 

“ When the Dewani of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
in fanarns .” 

1 The average weight of the gold fanam is u gituua, ui me half fanam 3 grains, 
and the quarter H grains. 

Tested weights of the gold fanam , half and quarter fanarns of S. India. 

Three Buddhist fanarns , with the impress of a lion and sword 
(Numismatic Gleanings, Madras Journal, No. I. fig. 38) 

One ditto, half ditto, with lion only (Num. Gl. I. 39). 

Two Chalukya fanatns , with the boar (Num. Gl. II. 6-9) ... 

One ditto, quarter ditto (Num. Gl. II. 10) . 

One ditto, ditto . 

Two Chola fanarns ... 

Two ditto, half ditto . 

One Chera fanam , with elephant ... 

Two Pandyan ditto, with fish. 

Two ditto, ditto, with different type. 

Two fanarns , with a fish and monkey . 

One ditto, ditto, a little different . 

One quarter ditto, fish and monkey type . 

Six Yelanhti fanams y of more recent date, probably of the 

Bijanagar Rhj.•. 

Four Bah&duri fanarns , coined by Haidar Ali, ruler of Mysor, 
at the Ikeri mint. 


grs. aver.grs. 
19-8 = 6-6 
2*9 

12-6 = 6-3 
1-6 
1*36 

16 = 7*5 

6-6 = 3*3 
6 * 

12*3 = 6*15 
12*7 = 6*36 
14*4 = 7*2 
6”8 
1*4 

35*3 - 5*883 
22*8 = 6*7 
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No. 132 (pi. iii. fig. 57 ; Marsden, dccv.). Silver. Weight, up to 
168 grs. Common. 1 Dehli. Dates observed, A.n. 695, 698, 
699, 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, and 715. 

Legends similar to those on the gold currency. Areas as usual in 
the silver money, with a broad margin on the Iteversc, as follows: — 

^ jJLs. ^j\ i jjb 

•• •• •• 

No. 133. Silver coins similar to No. 132, but struck at 

(.Dehli ?*) in a.h. 703. 705, 706, 708, 710, 713, 714. Weight, 
166 grs. 

No. 134. ( Gold . B.M. A.n. 711.) Similar coins, in silver, minted 
at Deogir, 2 3 in A.n. 714. Weight, 167 grs. 

These coins are remarkable, as affording the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogir, a capital so peculiarly identified with the history of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s early rise and eventual accession to sovereignty. 

The year 711 impressed upon one of the pieces under review offers 
a date but little removed from the epoch of Naib Kafur’s more com¬ 
prehensive subjection of the central Indian provinces, of which Deogir 
then constituted the metropolis. 

1 ’Alfi-ud-din Muhammad Shfih seems to have coined money enough for many 
future generations, inasmuch as we find that on Timur’s conquest of Dehli, in a.h. 
801, among other plunder specified “vessels of gold and silver, and money with¬ 
out count, on which was the impression of ’Alfi-ud-d(n Khilji,” Zafar Nfimah of 
Sherif-ud-din ’Ali Yezdi (a.d. 1424). — Translation by Captain Bollings in the 
Dehli Archaeological Society’s Journal (1852), p. 22. 

2 Ibn Batutah, iii. 261. 

3 Now Daulatabad, in the Dakhan. Lat. 19° 57', long. 75° 18'.—Hamilton’s 
Hindustan, ii. 147. The old name was Tagara. See also more full notes under 
Muhammad Tughlak’s mint cities. 
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No. 135 (pi. iii. fig. 59). Silver and copper. Weight, 55*7 grs. 
Dates, 702, 703, 704, 705, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715. 

Obverse —^UsLJI 


Reverse — V * f 


& 



iLi y)\ 


No. 136 (pi. iii. fig. 60). Copper. Weight, 55*4 grs. Dates, 699, 
700, 701, 702, 703, 704, 705, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711. 

Obverse — 

Area—iLi* J 

Reverse ] Margin— ^5TfTt 'O'iO 

Sr'ih Sultan Alavadin , 710. 


The coins, Nos. 135 and 136, are noticeable, as offering the first 
instance in the present series of the general use of Arabic numerals 
in recording dates, it having been hitherto the custom to write the 
numbers in the full length of their respective Semitic denominations. 


No. 137. Copper. Weight, 67 grs 


Obverse —jjic)!! 

Reverse —j LjjJULc: 


No. 138. Copper. Weight, 23 grs. 


Obverse — 




Reverse — 
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0. (Specimen) Inscription of ’Ald-ud-dln Muhammad Shdh, on the 
archeB at the Kutb, dated 10th Shaw’al, a.h. 710. 1 

^Lie 

J (*lL2n k±jj£ J L'U^jLju 

S^ ] cr^J' fd^H ^LJI 

{ j^H j±£~i U ILUI *L& 

•• 

e^J e^*U>- J <jd\ rfVLi aO. aJJI jLi. 

Mir Khusru gives us the following account of the edifices 
erected and repaired by the Sultan ’Ala-ud-din :— 

‘‘The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing the 
MaRjid Jam’i of Shams-ud-din, ‘ by building beyond the three old 
gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,’ 1 and upon the surface 
of the stones he engraved the verses of the Kuran in such a manner 
ur could not be done even on wood; ascending so high that you 
would think the Kuran was going up to heaven, and again descend¬ 
ing, in another line, so low that you would think it was coming 
down from heaven. When the whole work was complete from top 
to bottom, he built other masjids iu the city, so strong that if the 
nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in the universe-quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
would not be broken. He also repaired the old masjids, of which 
the walls were broken, or inclining, or of which the roof and domes 
had fallen. He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minar of 
the Jama’i Masjid, which minar was then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for the followers of 
Islam. He ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made 

1 See Vignette, p. 156, tuprd\ and Syud Ahmad’s work, pp. 21, 27, 58, etc. 
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double that of the old one, and to make it higher in the same pro¬ 
portion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be added 
to the old one.' The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply. He 
also ordered repairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts 
throughout the kingdom. As the tank of Shams-ud-din was occa¬ 
sionally dry, ’Ala-ud-dm cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected 
a dome in the middle of it.”—Elliot’s Historians. 


Further accounts of Ala-ud-dm’s completion of the city of 
Siri are to be found in Zia Barni; Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 
1870, p. 22; and notices of the buildings at Dehli are also 


given in Mir Khusru’s other work, the Kiran us S’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p. 22, et scq. 


In speaking of the Mosque (at the Kutb) Ibn Batutah 
states— 

“ L’emplacement de cette mosquee etait un boud-khanah, e’est- 
a dire un temple d’idoles; mais, apres la conquete de Dihly, il fut 
convertie en mosquee. Daos la corn* septentrionale de la mosquee, 
se trouve le minaret, qui n’a pas son pareil dans toutes les contrees 
musulmanes . . . le Sultan Kothb eddin [read ’Ala-ud-di'n] voulut 
batir, dans la cour occidental, un minaret encore plus grand; il 
en construisit environ le tiers, et mourut avant de l’avoir acheve . . 
le Sultan Kothb [’Ala] eddin avait forme aussi le projet de batir 
une mosquee cathedrale a Siry, surnomme le sejour du Khalifat 
J); mai 3 il n’en terraina que le mur faisant face a la 

Mecque, et le mihrab.”—Palis edition, iii. 152. 


COINS OF TnE MOGHUL INVADERS. 

As the leading object of those human locusts, the 
Moghuls, in their expeditions over the more civilized divi¬ 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder, 1 it was seldom that they left 


1 Bkbar’s Memoirs (Erskine), 69. 
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any record of their raids over the devoted lands beyond the 
devastation which marked their track. In the case of Klnvajah 
Kutlugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dehli, in G97-8 a.h.; 1 * 3 to be defeated ignominiously at last by 
Ala-ud-dln Muhammad Shah, the horde over which he ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar¬ 
ters at Ghazni: here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following are specimens. 
In addition to these coins, with Persian legends, there are 
others of similar type and fabric, bearing Mongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argun 2 (a.h. G83-G90)) can be dis¬ 
tinguished, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed Tamghas, in the form of crude 
outlines of N ?. and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coarse type of Devanagari letters on the margin. 


No. 139. Copper. (My cabinet.) Ghazni. 



J* ^ 
ij 


Small circular centre. 



Margin' 



1 Fenshtah, Briggs, i. 329 ; Zia-i-Barni, p. 259, Calcutta text; J.A.S. Bengal, 
'869, p. 199, and 1870, p. 43; D’Ohsson, ii. 520; Price, ii. 616; De Guignes’ 
2701 EI F llin stone’ s India, 391. A plan of 'Ala-ud-dln’s intrenchmcnt, on the 
occaa.cn Of Turgl.i's investment of Dehli, in a.n. 703, is engraved, in illustration 
0 r. Campbells article, in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 18G6, p. 217. 

* Argun, who held Persia and the proximate lands, is spoken of by Marco 
Polo as “ King of India,” cap. i. § 5. 

3 A Tibetan 35 = ^ ehh. 

* TbC Rumb, ;y lithographed edition of Wand/ gives the correct pronunciation 

of the name as \y The father’s name is properly Dud. 
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No. 140. Copper. (Col. Stacey’s collection. Museum of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 




Small circular centre. 

s 


Margin—^ 


Fifteenth King (a.h. 715 ; a.d. 1315). 

The Eunuch Malik N*ib K4fur, the Bazar Dinari of early 
days, when that sum had been recently paid for him, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Att-ud-dfa, now proceeded to carry 
out his schemes with less reserve; setting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to reign, even to the exclusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr Khan, 1 he selected as his puppet 


> This young prince's name is held in pleasant remembrance in the land in 
connexion with one of the few bits of sentiment the age has left on re cor. » 
time when the rude Turks had given place to the more assimilative K i J«. 
were slowly domesticating themselves in their new home, and in their o er ra 
into the depths of the south imperceptibly becoming Indiamv.ed, discovering 
their progress that there existed a very archaic local nobility, whose chiva ry 
might well admire, they were led to seek for aUiances with the daughters of the 
ancient houses. In the present instance, a damsel of gentle blood and gr^t 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the Kaja of Guserht, named WW- 
whose behalf armies had already been set in motion, was captured, by hasard. 

with all her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, 
by a similar chance, was found established as the favoured wife m the Impen 
Palace. In such proximity no wonder that the young heir apparent 
her charm and was finally permitted to marry her in all form. The ^ e ° 
loves has been made the subject of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verse* the produce 
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a child, who was placed on the throne under the title of 
Shah&b-ud-din 'Umar. Affairs seemed to be promising for 
the hero of so many southern campaigns, who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even his 
most acquisitive master, when his own career was unex¬ 
pectedly brought to a close by the swords of some Paths} 
thirty-seven days after the death of ’Ala-ud-din. In the 
meantime, as the rightful successor had been deprived of 
sight by Kafur, another brother of seventeen, by name 
Mubarak, was placed in the position of Regent for the 
youthful Sult&n; but he did not long delay the almost in¬ 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar's capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of his eyes in his prison at Gwalior. 

No. 141 (pi. iii. fig. 63). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 5 grs. 


Very rare. 

A.H. 715. 


S' ^L_M. . M 

jl—i jA£. 

JuJ 1 C 


.1 

W 

cT.. ' 3 -?- 

Vie 



of the prolific pen of Mir Khusru (715 a.h.), entitled 1, j , 

j Ly ^ 

“The Story of Khizr Khan and Dewal R5ni” (Sprenger’s Catalogue of 


Oude MSS. p. 470). The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken by her 
after fate—the penalty of her beauty—as the enforced wife of two succeeding 
Sulthns, one the brother and murderer of her husband, the other the foul Pariah, 
the Usurper, Khusru, against whom her proud RfijpOt blood must, indeed, have 
risen. 

1 Hindtisthni Local Infantry. The Pyke of our early wars, and Militia, later 
in the day, in Cuttack. 


12 
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Sixteenth King (a.h. 716 - 720 ; a.d. 1316 - 1320 ).' 

Of all the dangers that beset an Eastern throne, in lati¬ 
tudes like Dehli, none are more fatal to youthful monarchs 
than the free license of indulgence inseparable from despot¬ 
ism. In a country where morals were confessedly lax, and 
sensualism was elevated into a study, if not a science ; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-day hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtured under a religion which 
demanded but few denials, and where kings, in their degree, 
claimed to be khalifs; no wonder that these spiritual supe¬ 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise, 8 amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind the screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem. It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultan occupied himself 
with every variety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a Hindu , who had been elevated, in 
the first act of the reign, to the style and title of Khusru 

1 Ziu Barni dates the accession of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak in a.h. 717 (text, 
p. 331), but the Editors, very properly, correct this on the authority of Mfr 
Khusru’s work, the -^<0 into 716. The Tarikh Mubarak Shahi fixes the date, 

_> * V 7 

with apparent precision, to the 20th Muharram, 716 a.h. The Tabakat Akbari, 
Budaoni, and Ferishtah, all p.Uow Zia Barni’s error. 

2 Cap. lv. “ Revealed at Mecca. They shall repose on couches, the linings 

whereof shall be of thick silk, etc. . . . Therein [in the garden of heaven] shall 
receive than beauteous damsels , refraining their eyes from beholding any besides 
their spouses : whom no man shall have deflowered before them. . . Therein shall 
be agreeable and beauteous damsels : having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view. Whom uo man shall have deflowered, before their destined 
spouses, nor any genius Cap. lvi. “ Revealed at Mecca. And there shall 

accompany than fair damsels haring large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in 
their shells : as a reward for that which they shall have wrought .. and they shall 
repose t Jam Ives on lofty beds. Verily we have created the damsels of paradise by 
a peculiar creation . . . for the delight of the companions of the right hand.”— 
Sale’s Koran, edit. 1764. Sec also cap. 77. 
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Khan , and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of Kafur in the south, and his mastery over the reigning 
monarch, till, in the end, he personally superintended the 
murder of his patron, within the private apartments of the 
palace, and, amid an indiscriminate slaughter of all possible 
adherents of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne. 

The public incidents of the reign are comparatively unim¬ 
portant. No Mughals harassed the soil, no famines afflicted 
the people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the capital, excites the regrets of the con¬ 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and denominations, and the in¬ 
convenient average advance of 25 per cent, upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict. 

Kutb-ud-d'in Mubarak Shdh. 

No. 142. Gold. "Weight, 169-5 grs. Colonel Guthrie’s collection. 

Square piece. Kutbabad, a.h. 71 .?, 719, 720. 


Entire surface. 

-k-X'J! 

I 

W •• • 

Margin— 

tj\+ * **» ^Uj <uJjj <£*21 jjufc 

M 






J • 
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Only three specimens in gold are known—Frcehn. Num. Kuf 

P- 81, pi. xxi., a.h. 720; Sir T. Metcalfs collection, a.h. 719; 
Pnnsep’s collection, B.M. 

This coin presents us with the name of a new place of mintage. 

We have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 

the designation of Kutidbdd. This, however, is the less a subject 

of regret, as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was 

only momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Dehli, 

which had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of 
Mubarak Shah. 


ls T o. 143 (pi. iii. fig. 64). Weight, 170 grs. 
Circular piece. Dehli, a.h. 716, 717. 






Margin— 


u LbJuJl 


iUw j jJL c 


Ifdss? LaiA\ *jj& 


No. 144. Silver. Circular piece. Bar ul KJiil&fat , a.h. 717. 
Legends similar to those on the square piece of 718, No. 145, infra. 


No. 145 (pi. iii. fig. 65). Silver. Weight, 169 grs. 
Square piece. Bar ul Khildfat , a.h. 7t<£, 719. 
Area. 


^ Mil ! 


u L_k 


AAi 




Margi 


( —t_ d\ r uji 

j Li jJ1l»^ la» 

jS., la^Jl 


£**» *£uJl ir jjfc 
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No. 146. New variety. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. 

Square piece. Bar ul Khildfat , a.h. 717. 

Area. 

jir*\ 

Margin — 

Whatever ’Al^-ud-din’s designs in regard to new systems 
of religion may have amounted to, it remained to his son to 
disavow entirely the spiritual supremacy of all other Khalifs 
and successors of Khalifs, and to appropriate that title to 
himself. This is evidenced in coins, Nos. 142,144,145, 146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparatively 
humble epithet of “ Right hand of the Khalifat,” etc., in 
conjunction with the marginal record of “Struck at the 
capital, Dehli,” to be found on the early coinage of the 
reign (No. 143), to the assumption of the style and title of 
“ The most mighty Imam, Commander of the Faithful,” as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of A1 Wasik Billah, accompanied by a marginal legend, 

showing that Dehli in this change had arrived at the honours 
of a second Baghdad. 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legends of the coins of the year 718, 
wherein Mubdrak calls himself “ Supreme Pontiff,” “ Khali- 
fah of the God of heaven and earth.” So that while this 
eccentric young man was parading himself in female costume, 
to the scandal of all beholders, when the fit was on him; at 


r b_ c \ _*11 

^jJ! j U 
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other moments he was devoting himself to superintending 
the dogmas of Islam, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy of a better cause and more consistent teaching. 1 

Ho. 147. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 716- 
Hew variety. Unique. ATr. E. C. Bayley’s collection. 

Obverse —^jJU 

Reverse —V\1 


Ho. 148. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

a.h. 716, 717. Rare. 

Obverse —^jJl ^ 

Reverse —Vll ^ 


Ho. 149 (pi. iii. fig. 67). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

a.h. 717 , 718, 719, 720. 

Obverse —V tv UjJI^LS pSaetlt r Uit 

Reverse —^UaLJ \ ^ U ILLJ1 y \ 


Ho. 150 (pi. iii. fig. 68). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

a.h. 777, 718. 

Obverse — vi Jit ^t, ujit^ja ^un 

Reverse—..~±***l 1^1 ^ILUI 



Silver. 

Obverse 


Weight, 55 grs. Square, a.h. 71&, 719, 720. 
Square area, j Lj 

"Miargin, <d!l A iLL > - 


Reverse— 1 


1 Ferishtah say* he built a mosque at Deogir, “ which still remains."—Briggs 
i. 389. He also appears to have completed the MaJfbarrah of'Alk-ud-dln, with 
its Mosque and Madrissah, in 717 a.h. —Syud Ahmad, p. 27. 
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No. 151a. A similar coin of mine, dated in a.h. 719, containing a 
large proportion of silver, weighs no less than 80’5 grains. 

No. 152. Silver and copper. "Weight, 56 £rs. 

Square, a.h. 720. 

Obverse —Same legend as No. 149. 

Reverse —Vf* 

No. 153 (pi. iii. fig. 71). Copper. Square. Weight, 66 grs. 

Obverse —SI SI 

Reverse — 

No. 154. Copper. Square. Weight, 33 grs. 

Obverse —Jas 

Reverse —jlj i-AaT 


Seventeenth King (a.h. 720 ; a.d. 1320). 

The leading point of interest, in the historical sense, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re-establish - 
ment of Hindu supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Muslim prestige. Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to be differently told. If any member of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tribal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert- 
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mg their place and position against the diluted nationality 
of the Imperial Court,-if any such had initiated or been 
commissioned to lead a crusade for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, the followers of the Prophet might, per¬ 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
‘ emitic Islam, now inconveniently placed behind the line 
those odious Mughals had drawn between Hindustan and the 
western world. As it was, the unclean Pariah the favoured 
mmion of the departed king, while outraging the new creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of the throne, whom the gold of the 
Dakhan had often won before, was unable to pretend to 
association with the high caste Hindu Itajas, whose resources 
and courage might, at this moment, have proved equal to the 
restitution of the ancient landmarks, could they but have 
accepted, as of old, a single prominent leader, to be Maharaja 
Adhirdja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo¬ 
meration. The Muhammadan biographer of the day is almost 
pathetic in his horror of Kura.ns desecrated and used as seats, 
and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindu idols; or the 
equally grave offence, in the eyes of the faithful, of Khusru’s 


an individual of low caste, chiefly employed as village 
watchmen, gatekeepers, porters, etc. Of the three terms for this people— 

“the first is a courteous or conciliating term; the 
second is a term of reviling; the third a mere appellative without implication.” 
Molesworth s Marhthi Dictionary. “ The Purwary is a Hindoo outcast, who eats 
flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house 
within the town.”—Briggs, Ferishtah, i. p. 387, note. 

Captain Grant Duff, in enumerating the divisions of castes and trades of the 


normal \illage system in the Dakhan, speaks of the Mhar or Dher as the very 
lowest order of Shunkeijatee except the Mang ; .... the Mang* are not so in¬ 
telligent as the mars ; ... both the one and the other . . are exceeding filthy 


in many respects.”—History of the Mahrattas, London, 1826, p. 31. 
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taking to wife the Hindu Princess Dewal Deci , the widow of 
the late Sult&n, and the coincident distribution of other 
Muhammadan women to Idolatrous masters. Amid all these 
overt acts, the Usurper seems to have outwardly professed 
Islam ; he styles himself Nasir-ud-din, “ Defender of the 
1 aith,” Walt Amir al N.umxnin\ but whether he refers in 
this term to the late Sultdn or to some imaginary " Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful,” is not clear; and his titles were 
repeated in the public prayer with as much formality as if he 
had been a most orthodox believer. 

lor the rest, the incidents of his reign are soon told. We 
have the usual attempt at exterminating all the adherents of 
the late monarch, profuse distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach the influential nobles of the old Court. 
Among the rest, Fakhr-ud-din Junci , the son of Ghazi beg 
Tughlak, Governor of Daibalpur, who chanced to have re¬ 
mained in Dehli, seems to have been either bought over or 
intimidated, until he had an opportunit}’ of escaping and 
joining his father, who, supported by the Governor of Uchh, 
defeated the army of Dehli sent against him, and finally 
advancing upon the capital, secured an easy victory over 
the forces of Khusru, who fled ignominiously from the field 

only to be dragged out of his place of concealment and 
beheaded. 1 


No. 155(pl.iii.fig. 73). Silver. Weight, 145 grs. Unique, a.h. 720. 
(Original coin, in the Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 
Coarsely finished piece, in apparently inferior metal. 


1 The Tfcrikh Mubarak Shkhi fixes the date of Khusru’s accession as 5th of 
Rabi’ui awwal, a.h. 721, and assigns him a reign of four months and some days. 
Ihe exact date of his execution is not given, but Tughlak Shkh is stated to have 
been enthroned early in Shabkn, 721 a.h. Ferishtah has the 1st Shabkn. 
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Centre. 



No. 156 (pi. iii. fig. 74) 


Centre. 




Margin — 


Silver and copper. Weight, 55*7 grs. 
Rare. 


t\ _n 


u 


Lj jJl ^0 







Eighteenth King (a.h. 720-725; a.d. 1320-1825). 

Ghazi Beg Tughlak, by birth a Karauniah Turk, 1 from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a prr 
vate soldier under Ulugh Khan, the brother of ’Ala-ud-din 


1 . Ibn Batutah, iii. p. 201: “ Turcs connus sous lc nom Karaounah , et 

qui habitent dans les raontagnes situ6es entre le Sind et le pays des Turcs.' 
See also Lee, p. 12->. Marco Polo’s account of this tribe is that tbeir Tartar 
sires followed Nagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, pro¬ 
duced the race to whom the appellation of Karaunas is given, signifying, in the 
language of the country, a mixed breed; and these are the people who have sinr* 
been in the practice of committing depredations not only in the country of Reo- 
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Khiljl; his courage and capacity, however, speedily won him 
a general’s baton, and we find him promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak to the important frontier 
command of Daibalpur, as Lord of the Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorious advance upon Dehli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was finally induced to accept. His rule was inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon the Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hindu subjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position in the social scale, in defiance ot the pre¬ 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which seem to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Juna, now de¬ 
signated as Ulugh Khun , was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Yiceroyalty of the Dakhan, and started for 
Warangol on his first expedition in a.h. 721. Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 

barbe (Rudbar) but. in every other country to which they have access.” Marsden 
(1818), pp. 87, 90; Bohn’s edition, p. 60; D'Ohsson, iv. 46; Ouscley, Oriental 
Geography, p. 140 ; Shcrif-ud-din’s Timur Bee, c. xlv.; Pottingcr, pp. 58, 139 ; 

Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, 1857, pp. 413, 431. 

8hamB-i-Sirkj ’Aftf mentions in his Thrikh Firiiz Sh&bi that ho has given a 
full account of the parentage of Tughlak Shah in his Manhkib-i-Sulthn Tughlak. 
No copies of this work have been discovered.—Elliot's Historians, iii. p. 271. 

The Khulk?at al Tawkrikh speaks of a tradition that his mother was a Ja^ni of 

the Punjab. CjLi oUi 
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treason to his sire. 1 2 Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, from whence 
he succeeded in effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs, by supplying him with a sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance. The second invasion of the south 
was more successful, Bidr and Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar D(5o, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Sultan at Dehli, and the Hindu 


name of Warangol was obliterated for a short period in the 
new designation of Sultanpur. 

In 724 a.h. the Sultan proceeded in person to Bengal, 


where he received the submission of Shahdb-ud-din Bughrah 
Shah? and carried the turbulent Bahadur Shah, King of 


1 This is Ibn Batutah’s account (iii. 208). Zfa Barni veils the damaging fact 
under general details. 

2 I have already adverted to Zih Barni’s mistakes in regard to the individual 

monarch then reigning in Bengal: the original error may very well have arisen 
trom the similarity of the names of the grandfather and grandson. I append, 
without further comment, the passage in question as translated by Professor 
Dowson: “ When the Sultan reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultlin 
Nasir-ud-din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to the Sult&n; and 
without the sword being called into requisition, all the Rais and Bunas of the 
country made their submission. Tathr Khhn, foster-son (pisar i khtcdnda) of the 
Sulthn, held the territory of Zafar&bid; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule. Bah&dur Shhh, the ruler 
of Sun&r-gknw made some resistance; but a cord was thrown upon his nock, and 
he was conducted to the Sulthn. All the elephants of the country were sent to 
the royal stables, and the army acquired great spoil in the campaign. Sult&n 
Nasir-ud-din had shown great respect and submission, so the Sulthn gave him a 
canopy and a baton, sent him back, and placed Lakhnauti under his rule. 
Bah&dur Sh&h, the ruler of Sunkr-gfcnw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his 
neck, and the Sult&n returned towards his capital triumphant . . .”—Elliot's 

Historians, iii. 234. 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Dehli. On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sult4n had infatuatedly in¬ 
stalled Ulugh Kh&n as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father's return in 
triumph to the capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional one stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception, cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sultdn and his 

favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, whose mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission. 1 

No. 157. Pale gold. Weight, 172 4 grs. B.M. A coarse coin. 

Obver, e -jM\ y \ j UjJt ^y, ulUJ1 

The Sultan, the Ghazi, Ghias ud dunya wa ud din 
Abu-1 Muzaffar. 


Reverse- 


irea, ^ 

The Second Alexander, right-hand of the Khilafat, 
supporter of the Commander of the Faithful. 


Margin— . 11 sib 




This is, perhaps, the most curious hybrid piece in the entire 
*>nes, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
p eparabon and issue of coin on the accession of a new king. In 
ftis instance.there was less need of such secondary demonstration 

™r^ lak SMh was virtua% un ° pposed -• and * 

tinTf J f a 80 preoi P itatin e Numismatic proclama- 

on Ae 6n r r6ign 88 *° PUt f ° rth ^ith his name 

Sultan er8 f’ C ° Up Sd WIth tlle mcongruous titles of a former 

al »r.; ’ h ~ ,r- r *’™ ™ 

» Z7, ,h ” *“'• “ wvix *.... 

completion, which should set forth consistently the 

ouCenrZub^. 1110 faCt ° f th6 intenti0n ’ bUt Ib ” isftank and 
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titular designations approved of by the reigning monarch, which 
clearly followed, in their pious tenour, a very different order of ideas, 
to the vain-glorious boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro- 
gant assumptions of Pontifical precedence. 


No. 158. Gold. Weight, 170*2 grains. Very rare. 

A.H. 721. 

l 

J •* •* 

The Sultan, the fortunate, the testifier, the Ghazi, 
Ghias ud dunya wa ud din. 



Reverse —Area, VlM 2 >\£J&xj 

Abu-1 Muzaffar Tughlak Shah. May God illumine 
his testimony. 721. 

Margin — 


No. 159. Gold. Weight, 168*8 grs Dehli, a.h. 721, 724 , 72o 


Circular area. 




j^ u 


Margin — 


Square area. 

<;Un J' 

r> \J 



J >> 





No. 160. 


Silver. Weight, 170 2 grs. Bare. Deogi'r, a.h. 721 


Area. 





Li u 






1 


. j,[\ . Li jJ' 

^77. 1 ^ •• 


Margin — 

*d^v- j cMr* 



» • 


; jjcLkJ 
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Xo ' 161 (pL iiL 78 )- Silver - Weight, 170 grs. (Several 
specimens range as high as 169-8 grs.). Rare. Similar coin 
to No. 160, but struck at Dehli iu a.h. 722, 723, 724. 

. Margin — 


fci)' ^ ^ 



/ 


II i 


1 i 



Xo. 162. Silver. Weight, 162 grs. Colonel Guthrie. 

A Bengal coin. 

Following the ordinary details of the Imperial mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letter’s in its 
identity with the provincial coinage. The marginal records are 

obliterated, but there can be little hesitation in associating these 
pieces with Tughlak Shah’s expedition to Bengal. 


No. 


163 (pi. iii. fig. 79 ). Silver and copper. Weight,' 51 grs 

a.h. 720, 721. 

Obverse VT ‘ } ^ 

Reverse— Area, a Li jjjtf 

Margin-^- RrTrTt nqrtft Sri/, Sultan Gydsudtn. 


No. 164 (pi. iii. fig. 80). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 <rs 
Dates observed, a.h. 720, 721 , 722, 723. 724, 725. 1 


ilkU 


a Li .cU-+ .l \ 


No. 165 (pi. iii. fig. 81) Copper. Wcight)53grs Eare 

Obverse — 

Reverse —*Li 

‘ In two ' wel1 ascertained instances the unit runs on to 7-G Mr V r 

■ - - -rr :r 

ever, attach any importance to these crude delta,tions of the , , k 

have been a mere ignorant rendering of a legitimate r = 2 .. ’ 
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P. Itn Batutali has preserved a record of an inscription of 
this monarch on the Jam’i Musjid, at Mult&n, which he 
states he had himself seen, to the following effect:— 

I have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occasions, and defeated 
them; hence I am called Malik al Ghazi (iii. 202). 

Zi4 Bami has a passage much to the same effect, p. 416, 
text. 

We have no extant inscriptions of this Sultdn, but he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in the stu¬ 
pendous Fort of Tughlakab&d, the construction of which is 
stated by the author of the Tarikh Mubdrak Shdhi to have 
occupied a period of more than three years. The site of the 
town is prominent on the accompanying plan of Dehli, 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Minar and ten 
miles south of the modem city. The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the surrounding hills; 
and within the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty-seven arches, is placed the equally solid 
mausoleum of the king. The whole undertaking, however, 
proved eminently futile, as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his accession. 1 

• Syud Ahmad’s Astr us Sonadeed, p. 29; Fergusson’s History of Architecture, 

ii. p. 663. 
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I have to bring up the arrears of no less than throe Bengal 
kings, who flourished in undisturbed obscurity as far as im¬ 
perialism at Dehii was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of ’Al&-ud-din (p. 154). 

II. SHAMS-UD-DrN FrRlTZ. 

We gather from Ibn Bat Utah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-ud-din Firuz, the son of Nasir-ud-din 
Mahmud Bughrd Khdn> was reigning in Western Bengal 
at the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s abortive revolt 
against his own father in 721-2 a.h. To his Court fled many 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out *heb 
treason in the face of real or imaginary difficulties. Beyond 
this we learn but little of his power, or the prominent events 
of his reign; indeed, his coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession ol Lakhnauti during the period embraced between 
the years 702-722, and (at some moment) of his ownership 
of the Eastern Province of Bengal represented by the mint 
of bon&rgaon. A subordinate incident is developed in the 
legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de¬ 
scent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own position as the Sult&n . 


13 
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Shama-ud-din Hr&z Shdh. 

No. 166 (pi. vi. fig. 3) Silver. "Weight, 168-4 grs 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 702, 1 715, (Col. Bush) 720, 722. 


Reverse. 



rr *\ 


Obverse. 

f-feu-eJI U L-k-l_J! 
} Lidt 







LziWjjb 



No. 167. Silver. "Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 
Sonargdou, a.h. ? Type as above. 


III. SHAHAB-UD-DfN £UGHRAH SHAH. 


Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic re¬ 
mains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ld-dm, the son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balban. 

The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined—if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault 2 — 


1 Sec also Path fin Sultans cf Hindustan, old edition, p. 37, coin dated 702 a.h. 
This coin was first published in 1848. I then read the date as 702 a.h. I was 
not at the time unversed in the decipherment of Arabic numbers, and probably 
from + he very difficulty of placing the piece itself, 1 may the more rely upon the 
accuracy of my original interpretation. I mention this fact, as I am at present 
unable to refer to the coin itself. 

2 The name of this king does not appear in any of the lists contributed by 
Babu Rajendra Lfil, who was commissioned to make a selection of the more 
remarkable coins from the grand total above named. 
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to three examples amid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of the land over which he tem¬ 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which he lived. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved or his extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the 
conclusiveness of the transcription of now confidently 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand¬ 
father’s title of » l a name which was even further dis¬ 

torted from the Turki original by the conversion of the 
medial j r into the vernacular cerebral ^ or $=d. For the 
rest, the pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and the tenour of their 
legends, evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-dm’s mint¬ 
ages, and as clearly precede the money of the same locality, 
issued by Ghi&s-ud-din Bahadur Shah , who, in 724 a.h., 
drove this, his own brother, Shahab-ud-dm, to take refuge 
with the Sult&n, Ghi&s-ud-dm Tughlak Shah. Bahadur’s 
career has yet to be told in connexion with his own coins • 
but to dispose of Shahab-ud-din, 2 as far as the exercise of his 


1 The ancient name of of Bokhara notoriety in 350 a.h. 

(Fraehn Recensio Numorum Muhaminadanorum, pp. 139, 593, 578), was sub¬ 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final $ in place of the vowel \ is derived from Ibn Batutan, who uniformly 
writes the word with an $ (iii. 231-5, 293). Ferishtah (text, p. 131) has \S, f 

whence Stewart’s Bagora (p. 74). Tow gave the name as Kera, and Briggs as 
Kurra (i. pp. 265, 270, etc.). 

2 Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in. this name cf 
Shahkb-ud-din, a most tempting opportunit) for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on u stone slab in the 
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mint prerogatives are concerned, he seems to have abdicated 
any such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 


fart of Chun hr, setting loren their victory over a "Malik" hahfib-ud-din, 
quoted as actiDg under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in Samvat 1390 (a.h. 734); 
but I confess I do not myself encourage the identification. Cbun&r is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in re¬ 
ference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its course through Badkon or Kanauj and Jaunpore. The inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of further examination, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial influence upon proximate localities, and as such I transcribe both the 
text aud Dr. Mills’s translation of the brief passages which chance to illustrate 
the general subject. 

Verse 6: 



ffrw]raft tfwrfa vrtnftfa: i 

“ By Muhammad, lord of the hostile Yavanas Shahab-ud-dIn and the rest, 
though an enemy, was Sairaja, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
minister/ 1 
Verse 11 : 


^ =130-0 iTT^TTf^ 4 apff tKl*3q»llK 


“ Samvat 1390, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik ShahAb-ud-dIn, acting under 
the protecting favour of Sairaja Deva aforesaid.” 

—(See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, voi. v., 1836, p. 341.) 

There were several Shahdb-ud-dins , men of prominence in these days. Among 

the rest dXUll ^\j C—<L* at the Court of Tughlak 

Sh&h (Zik Barni, text, p. 424). Subsequently described as t * <T1 ^ ^ 



_j^ jJ\ l * 1 j \ (p. 454) in the official lists of Muhammad bin Tughlak's 

nobles, and mentioned by Ferishtah as having beeD invested with the Jdgir of 
Nfiekri (text, i. p. 238; Briggs, i. p. 412). Nusari, if it is correctly placed in 
73 3 1'—21° O', would scarcely, however, associate his scene of action with Chunkr 
(83°—26° S'). Later in point of time, there was a Shah&b-ud-dln, Multdni , who 
was entitled Nasrat Khdn, and entrusted with the charge of Bidr in a^h. 742 
(Ferishtah, i. 424), and who very shortly rebelled against his lord (Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 247V 
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Suzerain; and though Zid Barni 1 affirms that he was event¬ 
ually reinstated in his dominion, it is not clear under what 

terms and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank 

Shahdb-ud-dln Bughrah Shah. 

No. 168 (pi. vi. fig. 4). Silver. Weight, 168-5 grs. 

Mint (illegible). Two coins only, Col. Guthrie. 

Type as usual. 

Obverse. 

USm y\ 

u UaL J' 

Margin , (remainder illegible) _I \±jt> 



IV. BAHADUR SHAH. 

The single point in the biography of Bahddur Shah which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records, with sufficient distinctness, that he con- 


bU J* U U ILL,, 1 

, jL- i jb j Jrv i oJU _,jo ^-^3 } A 

5 


Calcutta text, p. 451. IjjU 


C* L u L j JiM \j^\ [wlj:] ^ 

jf , yi£L- , «-a1j jjU 

M 

Feriahtah, Bombay text, p. 234. ^ 

Briggs s version differs materially from the original text (i. 406). 
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quered and set aside his regnant brother Shabdb-ud-dln , at 
some time prior to Ghias-ud-din Tughlak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
offending Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours, 1 by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, shortly after his own accession. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bah&dur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ald-ud-din Muhammad in 
a.h. / 09, 2 assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
repose until a.h. 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of Ndsir-ud-din's 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah’s state¬ 
ment as the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. I might 
have some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of 
the date 710 on his money in the Kooch Bah&r trouvaille , 
but I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die- 
rendering of the c = 10 for =20, 3 which would bring 

•• 

Tabakat-i-Akbari. ^\xJ\ Jy 4j\js>. jJ jii jj 

See a'-'o Zia Barni, printed edition, p. 461. 

2 Stewart, p. 75; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. 4U6. 

3 Among more critical Arabic scholars than the Bengal mint masters ever 
affected to be, this point would have been easily determined by the insertion or 
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the corrected range of Baliddur’s dates to 720*724; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father-, 
Shams-ud-dm Firuz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated “ Lakhnauti ;” but such an anomaly might 
be explained by the supposition that Bah&dur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Lakhnauti as a geographical expres¬ 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, “ Son£rg&on,” 
occurs on the coinage of his father; but even this sign of dis¬ 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogether opposed 
to a continuance by Bahddur of the loose usage of Camp 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for the 
division at large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legiti¬ 
mate employment of the designation of the province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own-boundaries,—either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to 
be designed, as implying that Bahadur himself had special 
successional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Sh&h’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shah&b-ud-din against the usurpation of his brother Bahadur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bahddur Shah; 
but among the first acts of the new Sult&n, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 

omission of the conjunction } vau, which, as a rule, is required to couple the units 
and the twenties , but is not used with the units and tens. 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of the Imperial father and son, in their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were independently advocated by the opposing 
members of the royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years 
back. One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by coin No. 186. in the legends of which 
Bahadur acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bm 
Tughlak over Eastern Bengal during a.h. 728. 1 The sub¬ 
jection seems, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a.h. 730, Bah&dur appears to 
have reverted to an independent coinage, in a new capital 
called after his own title Ghidspur (coin No. 170), and in 
a.h. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
coin in Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 

skin, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of the empire. 


1 Ibn Batutah gives the following additional particulars of Bahadur’s re- 
installation :—“ II [Muhammad bin Tughlak] lui fit de norabreux cadeaux en 
argent, chevaux, elephants, et lo renvoya dans son royaume. II exp£dia avec 
lui le fils de son frere, Ibrahim K1 kn; il convint avec Beh&dour Bourah qu'ils 
possederaient ledit royaume par egalcs moities; que leurs noms figureraient 
ensemble sur les monnaies; que la pri6re serait faite en leur nom coramun,. et que 
Ghiyath cddin enverrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbath (bb j), comme otage 

pr6s du souverain de l’lnde. Ghiyath eddin partit, et observa toutes les pro¬ 
messes qu’il avait 1’aites a seuiement il n’envoya pas son fils, comme il avait ete 
stipule. Il pretendit que ce dernier s'y &ait refuse*, et, dans son discours, il 
blessa les convenances. Le souverain de l’lnde fit marcher au secours du fils de 


son frere, Ibrahim Khan, des troupes dont lc commandant etait Doldji attat^ry 


». ^ • 
depouillerent de 


). Elies combattirent Ghiyath eddin et le tudrent; elles le 
sa pcau, qu’on rembourra de paille, et qu’on promena ensuite 


dans les provinces.”—Vol. iii. p. 31G. 
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Bahadur Shah . 

No. 169. Silver. Size, vii. toviii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs.; 
one example is. as high as 167*5 grs. Rare. Lakhnauti, a.h. 
710,? 711, 712, 7-3, 7-4 1 (break), 720, 721, 722. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 

r i _«fl 





Margin — 



No. 170 (pi. vi. fig. 5). Silver. Weight, 166 and 164*5 grs. 
Very rare. Two coins. Col. Guthrie. Second mint, Ghfaspur, 
Date, 730. 

Margin —# Lx jjb * 

1 have reserved for its more appropriate place among 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bahadur Sh&h in honour of his 
Suzerain in a.h. 728 (No. 186, p. 215). 


1 The dates 7-3, 7-4, may, perchance, be obliterated records of 723, 724. I 
have placed them among the lower figures, but I have no sanction for retaining 
them in that position. 
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Nineteenth King (a.h. 725-752 ; a.d. 1324-1351) 


The destinies of India were surrendered for twenty-seven 
years to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship-generous to pro¬ 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his day. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means in the compassing of his own 
ends—a ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
allow despotism to run into insane fury at any sign of oppo¬ 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of human suf¬ 
fering, as instanced in the transportation, in some cases with 


brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of Dehli, en masse, 
for the mere purpose of filling his newly created city of 
Deogiror the extermination of whole tribes as if they had 


The following account of Ibn Batutah, who was in part an eye-witness of the 
transactions referred to, will give some idea of the horrors perpetrated in carry¬ 
ing out this edict:—“The Sulthn ordered all the inhabitants to quit the place; 
and upon some del. y being evinced, he made a proclamation, stating that what 
person soever, being an inhabitant of that city, should be found in any of its 
houses or streets, should receive condign punishment. Upon this they all went 
out; bat his servantsjinding a blind man in one of the houses and a bedridden 
one in another, the Emperor commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 
a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to Daulat&bhd, which is at 
the distance of ten days, and he was so dragged; but his limbs dropping off by 
the way, only one of his legs w r as brought to the place intended, and was then 
thrown into it; for the order had been that they should go to this place. TVTien^ 
I entered Dehli it was almost a desert.” “Its b uildin gs were very few; in other 
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been vermin, whose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Isl&m. 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more magnificent than had been given to any 
of his predecessors: circumstances, however, were adverse to 
the permanence of his power. The dominion covering twenty- 
three provinces, 1 or independent nationalities, became, in the 


respects it was quite empty.” -Dr. Lees’s edition, Oriental Trans. Fund, p. 144. 
French edition, ilL p. 315 

1 Siradj-eddin Abu’lfatah Omar, natif de la province de Oud Jzf, <l ui avait 
y£cu a la cour du Sultan de Dehli; nous apprend qut les £tats de ce monarque se 


composaient de vingt-trois provinces principales, savoir. 


1. Dehli 

2. Deogfr » 

3. Multdn » 

4. Kohram 

5. Samanah 

6. Siwistan 
(Sehwan) 

7. ITchh >> 


c'j? 


13. Badaon 

14. Oude 

15. Kanauj 

16. Laknauti 

17. Bihar 

18..Karrah 

19. Malwa 

20. Lahor 


8. Hansi 

9. Sirsati 

10. Malabar 

11. Telinga 

12. Gujerat 



21. Kalanur 

22. Jajnagar 

23. Telinga ? 

24. Dwara 

Samanda 


—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 170. Zifc Bftrni’s list is less complete. 




7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 



-Zi k Barni, pp. 467, 473, Calcutta text. 

The author of the Mashlik ul Abs&r, in another part of his work, while 
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very number of its sections, essentially incoherent. Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded by governors ap¬ 
pointed by the head of the State, and the selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representatives was attended by far greater 
risks than of old, now that the national bond, so effective 
among the ruling classes under the dynasty of the Turks, 
had disappeared amid the dissensions of Turk and Ehilji, 

speaking of his means of obtaining information upon Indian matters, remarks 
“ Des voyageurs de notre pays (Egypte) se rendent continuellement dans t’lnde; 
anssi somrae -nou3 parfaitement instruits de ce qui se passe dans cette contr^e” 
(p. 202). It must be remembered, also, that these data must have been com¬ 
mitted to writing within a very brief interval after the return of the several 
contributors, as the compiler of the Masalik id Absar died about the same 
time as Muhammad bin Tughlak himself (that is to say, in a.h. 749, or, at 
latest, 752). Ills informants seem to have been very favourably impressed 
with the high standard of civilization existing in Dehli, one of whom deposes, 
“les habitants de Dehli se distinguent par leur esprit et leur intelligence, 
la sagesse dc leurs reflexions, la nettete de leurs id<5es. Ils s’expriment avec 
elegance en langue persane et- en langue indienne” (p. 217). But the most 
distinct test of their cultivation is afforded by the accomplishments of the women, 
of whom the Africans speak with great admiration. The author continues— 

Je cemandai a chacun de ces voyageurs, en particular, comment une esclave 
fcmelle pouvait atteindre cette valour (20,000 tankah ou raeme davantage), dans 
un pays oCi tout etait a si bon march£; chaoun me r^pondit que cette difference 
ten.iit a ce que ces jeunes filles se distinguaient par la beaute do leurs formes et 
la grace de leurs manures; que pour la plupart, elles possedent 1’Alcoran, savent 
ecrire, recitent des vers, des histoires, excellent dans la musique vocale, savant 
pincer du luth, jou^r aux echecs et aux des. Ces jeunes esclaves sont toutes 
fibres de rdunir ces quality brillantes. . . . Les femmes de l’lnde, sous le rapport 
de la beaute, l’emportent sur celles de Turquie et du Kaptchak; en outre, elles se 
distinguent par une grande instruction et une extreme variete de talents” (p. 200). 

In a later stage of progress, India’s “ greatest king,” Akbar, equally confessed 
the supremacy of female rule, in persons alien to his own faith, who not only 
declined to study the Kur&n, but coerced the mighty monarch into the acceptance 
of portions of their own creed, as one of his own biographers remarks: “ The 
Emperor was .subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Ilarem, who had gained so great an ascendancy over him as to make him forswear 
beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still 
avoids.”—Badkoni, quoted by Blochinann, Aiu-i-Akbori, p. 193 
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both of whom had henceforth to bow to aD alien Sult&n of 
curiously mixed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts; 1 these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks,—no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sult&n was often obliged to command his own armies; 
and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant parts encouraged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb. “ Dehli is distant,” 2 found a new applica¬ 
tion ; the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
point thc,n the inconveniently situated capital itself, whose 
distance from the Southern States had already suggested 
its 3upercession by the more central Deogir. A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of the provinces was 
to be found in the state of the roads and the general in¬ 
security of the country at large, evils that extended to such 
an extreme that the tribute of the south was allowed to 
accumulate at Deogir, merely because it was found impos¬ 
sible to transport it to Dehli, and eventually the whole trea- 


1 The majority of these mercenaries seem to hare been Khorasanis, whom 
Muhammad bin Tughlak had collected to aid in his contemplated conquest of 
their own country. Ibn Batutah remarks incidentally that the people of Dehli 
called all Asiatic or African strangers indiscriminately “ Khorasuois” (iii. 229). 
Mughals were a«so engaged in large numbers, so that, on the Sultan’s death, this 
section of his army, compact in its nationality, at once proceeded to harasl and 
plunder the now ill-commanded force to which they were attached.—Elliot’s 
Historians, edition 1849, p. 324; new edition, vol. iii. pp. 251, 266. 

* jjJ Lfej “ It is a ntr cry to Lochow.”—Rob Roy. 
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sure was divided on the spot among some temporarily suc¬ 
cessful insurgents. 1 

The end of such a state of things might easily be predicted. 
The Bengal Mints occupied themselves in coining money for 
independent rulers; the Sultan’s early triumph, Warangol, 
reverted to its ancient name in the hands of other masters ; 
Deogir, his chosen capital, submitted to Hasan Gungo, the 
founder of a new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbarga, who were destined to play a prominent part in 
the destinies of the country; and, finally, the owner of so many 
kingdoms died, miserably, of a fever, near Thatta, on the 
lower Indus, with his army “ like ants or locusts” around 
him ; and his cousin and successor found some difficulty in 
getting safe home to the cherished Dehli, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak had once done so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, however, in his role as a Prince of Moneyers that 
Muhammad biD Tughlak claims our peculiar attention. His 
mintages are instructive both in the novelty and variety of 
their types, admirable in the artistic perfection of their 
design and execution, and especially significant in their 
reflex of the individuality of the Monarch himself, marking, 
as they do, the various phases of his career—his early wealth 
and reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he at¬ 
tempted to meet by a forced currency, and equally his ready 
return to money payments on its ascertained failure. lS T ext 
in order, the}' exemplify the doubts and difficulties concern¬ 
ing his own title to the throne, unconfirmed as it was by 
Pontifical authority, which he remedied by the curious pro- 

1 On another occasion (745 a.h.) the tribute of Gujar&t, with the horses for the 
royal stables and a large convoy of merchandize, was plundered by the foreign 
Amirs at Baroda, the proceeds of which enabled them to organize a serious 
insurrection. 
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cess of the omission of his own name and the substitution of 
that of an Egyptian scion of the house of Abbas, who, as 
chance would have it, was already in his grave. So im¬ 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of the earliest acts of his reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the 
altered relative values of the precious metals, and to origi¬ 
nate new and more exact representatives of the subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will be noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. 


Muhammad, bin Tughlak. 

No. 171. Gold. "Weight, 198'5 grs.; highest weight of other 

available specimens, 199 grs. (See also Marsden, dccxiv). 
Dehli, ah. 725, 726, 727. 



Circular area. 


II u ' A —f— 
<u_ mi a _n 


Margin— 

kJ** jLjjJU jjb 

5% s 










I testify that there is no 

god but God, and I testify that 

Muhammad is his servant and 
apostle.” 1 


’ Thi8 iS the d?,in 01 cal1 40 »™uy chanted from the turret of 
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No. 172. Gold. Weight, 167*3 grs. Unique in gold. Colonel 

Guthrie. Dae ul Islam, a.h. 72 7. 



Circulai area. 

m a _ju 



-LJ\ J 


Margin- 


j\jj ajUl tjjb 



aj 



•• 





LS"» JusLaJ-l r 

X —U! Ja- f 






The warrior in the cause of God, 1 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah. 
Abubakr, ’Umar, ’Usm6n, ’Ali. 


- S\ ' OJ P s O I 


9' Ci 


the mosque. ^1 aJJ^ (four times), jJJ|« J|]f \ (twice), l J*i1 


9 9 & * 


^ 1 


(twice).—Lane, Arabic Diet., sub voce. 


Mars den, usually so cautious in his criticisms, and who had gone through a 
very severe training in Kufic palceograDhy in the various introductory series he 
was called upon to decipher, proved altogether at fault when he came to encounter 
the free flow of superior Kuran MS. caligrspny which Muhammad bin Tughlak 
had suddenly brought to 6uch perfection in these mint dies.—Num. Orient. 634. 

1 See Zii\ Barni, Persian text, p. 196; Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 143; Ibn 
Batutah, iii. 216. 

Firflz Shah Khilji had coveted this particular title, and condescended to engage 
in a secondary intrigue in order to obtain it, as a presumedly voluntary offering 
on the part of the local heads of the creed; but on their too ready compliance 
with his wishes, he discovered scruples as to the sufficiency of his own claims to 
any such distinction. 
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No. 173 . Gold. Weight, 198-5 (198, 197-3, 197-3). A most per¬ 
fect coin. Colonel Guthrie. Dehli, a.h. 727 , 728, 729. (See 
also another specimen engraved in pi. iii. fig. 83.) 





Obverse- 

Reverse Circular area. The Kalimah. 

Margin —<L Ujtw: 


} } 




H „ ^ * M 


IJJ1) 


No. 174. A specimen of this class of money, in the collection of 

o . Stacey, now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

m weight 199 grs.), struck at DeogIb, in a.h. 727, has the fol- 
lowing exceptional marginal legend 

...“r* h °- "• ° f - r s “- 

Deogir or Daulatlbad was specially designated at this period by 
p e^ prefix of flUUj . Masdlik al Absar, Notices et Extr. x ij; 


rilled ^ 9 I h e e “ nt 1 I 0Ub ^’ 1? r ° yanme de 1,lDlle a P°“ capitale la 

£ *7*1**?*'’ & *“ *>ndde par le Sultkn 
, . pa ^ lm aJ-jJIUjO la metropole de Vislamisme. Cert* 

P ace, ajoute le scheith, est situee dans le troisteme climat. Lorsque ie l’ai 

prodigieux d-edifiS’ ou 1 d T*? ^ enCeiDta > « d “ “ombre 

quartiers, dent c al I de8 W k d 7“' u ‘‘ ^ ^ *** ™ 

distinguait le quartieTdea tL "! , “ m6me P-feaaioa. On 

et dea savants, celui des scheikhs 'et T e * d “ dcnTains > “lui des kadis 

qui exercent des dtats lucratiis Chan ’ ‘ ^ marchands et de ceux 

tats lucratiis. Chaque quartier devait renfermer tout ce qui 
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No. 175. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. SuLTlirptfR (Warangol), 1 

A.n. 729. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 









Margin— 




y »• 




<_JU J J*it 



pouvait suffire a tous les besoms, les mosquees, les minarets, les marches, lesbainsj 
les moulins, les fours, et les artisans de tout* genre, jusqu’ aux forgerons, aux 
teinturiers, aux corroycurs ; en sorte que les habitants n’eussent aucun besoin de 
recourir a d’autres pour leurs ventes, leurs achats et les autres necessites de la 
vie; et que chacun de ces quartiers forthat comme une ville separee, enti&remenf 
independante de celles qui l’avoisinaient—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, iii. 182, 191; iv. 46-51. The revenue of the province 
is incidentally stated to have been fanned at 17 krors of tourkahs , p. 49. Or. 
Lees’s Translation, p. 163. 

“ If the visitor passes his eye over ^ie modern town of Rozah (which occupies 
merely a small part of the site of the vast old city), he will see in the distance the 
fortress of Daulathbfid: all the intervening plain for about six miles must have 
been covered with buildings of the old city. The ancient reservoir of the city, 
called Ganj Rdivan Sdlah , or the Pari Taldo , is situated about two miles S.W. of 
Rozah. The site of this old city, and perhaps its traditional history, must have 
pleased Muhammad bin T v hlak, who twice attempted to force the population of 
Dehli to remove to it. ’lHe mint or Tankshl of this king was close to the Pan 
Talao. In this mint were coined the mohurs and rupees that formed the fictitious 
currency, specimens of which are frequently turned up by the plough of the 
modern cultivator.”—Col. Tremlow, Jour. Bombay Branch, R.A.S. 1853, p. 376 

» See p. 188, ante. Lat. 17° 58', long. 79° 40'.—Grant Duff, i. 4Z. 
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No. 175a. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Sultanpur, a.h. 729. Col. Guthrie. 



Legends identical with those on No. 175. 


No. 176 (pi. iii. fig. 84, and Madden, dccxyi.). Gold. Weight, 

169*3 grs. Dehli, a.h. 727, 733, 736. 

Circular area. ! » 




“Deus est dives; vos autem 
indigi estis .” 1 



No. 177. Gold. Weight. 99'0 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 





r 


J! 


“ Defender of the laws of the 
last of the prophets.” 

Kurin. Surah 35, 15-^, ^ J| i|^ll fi\ 1*1 l, 

“ Oh men, ye have need of God; but God is self-sufficient, and to be 
praised.” Sale. Friehn. p. 177. De Sacy, J. des S ‘ 1827, p. 277. 

2 I regret to say that this valuable coin has been lost. It was made over to 
Mr Bas.re some years ago to be engraved, but it was abstracted from his draue,. 
wrth many other choice specimens from Mr. Cayley's collection. I myself outlined 
above woodcut from the original coin, and published it at Dehli in 1851 . 
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Coin struck in memory of his Father. 

No. 178. Gold. Weight, 245 grs. (A worn coin.) Unique. 

Col. Guthrie, a.h. 73-. 




This is a most interesting coin, seemingly struck by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, in one of his eccentric moods, in memory of his father. 
There is nothing definite in the legends to prove this assignment 
except the decimal in the date, which might be questioned in the im¬ 
perfect marginal legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the original 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving. The type 
of the coin, which was only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
category of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
equally points to an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
piece accords with the posthumous medals of Muhammad bin Sam 
(No. 19, suprH). But the crucial test of the date of the coin con¬ 
sists in the superiority of the caligraphy and the improvement in 
the die execution initiated by Muhammad bin Tughlak. 1 


n No. 178a. I have a Parana piece (in weight, 51 grains) of fine silver, which 
seems equally due to a later period than the reign of Tughlak Sh&h. The legends 
themselves are similar to, but not identical with, those of the gold coin, h«o. 178, 
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No. 179. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith 


a.h. 739. 


Obvers 




■dll 


^ ^yi ^ii 


^ J-J *U Jli- j^aJl Ju*j| io iulji 


SILVER COINS. 


No. 180 (pi. iii. fig. 87). Silver. ’Adah. Weight, HO grs. 

Dehli, a.h. 7S5, 726. 


^jL L . L Jl »Li 

Margin— 

L5ljJ2> C-y? 

J ^ (L-J 








No. 181. Silver. Weight, 138 grs. a.h. 727. Unique. 

Dehh Archaeological Society’s collection. Similar legends, but the 

form of this specimen is changed in shape from the usual broad 

pieces into a thick and narrow coin, like No. 88, pi. iii. 

* 

lit ZlTottitt,?™ ° f 8nd NPeCially !he fashi ° nin » of !ht 

run*- ‘ " lth ‘ he ° f Mul ‘“ ^ Tughlat. The legend 

0h '~ ' ‘ ^ ^ SS>W1 Ajftll JuJI ^IkUl 

V| p ^jt C .MJ1 iii jU; J^\j\ 

positive^ 18 Dearly ° bUterat6d - but thc most important lignre, the r, seems to be 
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No. 182 (pi. iii. fig. 88). Silver (largely alloyed). Weight, 140 grs. 1 

a.h. 723, 729, 730. 




r? —€ 




*U» jU; 




Aj 

•• • y 




cr*j 







No. 183. Silver and copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 732. 

IJnique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Coin similar in its form and the details of its legends to No. 182. 


No. 184 (pi. iii. fig. 90). Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. B.M. 




A.H. 

730. 


V 

_ns 



M 


t _ JJl 



<j y c 




1 <s—LM 

Margin— . . <s£*u!\ ajjb 


ali j\JC ^ 

ajLiJt-wj 
•• • 

; C ' 

• 

•• 



No. 185. 

Silver. 

Weight, 1680 

grs. Satgaon, a.h. 730 


Areas as above. 


Margin —j ^ SSJb 

Coin struck by Bahadur Shah of Bengal in the name of Muhammad 

bin Tuphlak-'f referred to at p. 201 suprd). 

1 Average weight of eight selected specimens, 139 6 grains; highest weight 
observed. 140 grains. The. less carefully executed coins of 730 a.h. range as 
high as 140-3 grains, but these pieces'arc more largely alloyed with copper, so 
that their weight need not have been so much cared for. 
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No. 186. Silver. Weight, 140 grs. Sonargaon, a.h. 728. Unique. 

Debli Archaeological Society. 

Area, dLl (Jjbj ^ <d!lj ^*L» c_j> j4> 
Margin, y U5 yl^L_ iyiar a£JI 4 jj> 

Revert —LjjJI CjU jjawl! ^ILUI 

^UaLJI ^Ua—Ljl jLi 


Obverse 


No. 187 (pi. vi. fig. 6). Silver. Weight, 168-5 grs. 
Lakhnauti, a.u. 733 Areas as in No. 184. 


Margin— 




No. 188. Silver. Weight, 163 grs. Unique. 1 (My cabinet.) 

Dar-ul-Islam, a.h. 724. 
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SMALL COINS. SILVER. 

No. 189 (pi. iii. fig. 91). Silver. Weight, 56 grs. 

a.h. 726, 727. 

Obverse —JjUJl 
Reverse—V T 1 ^ 


No. 190. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 725. 
Obverse — dJJ \ , i JJblsr^l 

WT. . • 

ss 

Reverse —o ^ 


\ 

No. 191. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 730. Col. Stacey. 
Obverse —<d!l 

Reverse —Vp* 


No. 192. Silver. Weight, 51 grs. a.h. 727, 732. 
Obverse—^ Ju'Ull ^ILLJI ^ 

Reverse —j ^^ua.c j ^ J 

8 

No. 193 (pi. iii fig. 93). Silver. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 782 , 733, 
734, 735, 736, 738, 739; in copper, 732; in brass, 733. 

Obverse — <d! 4*lox) 1 ^ lL£L*J \ 

“ Dominion and greatness are of God.” 

Reverse — vrr *±a*sz* ^>-yi 

No. 194.* Silver. Weight, 51*5 grs. a.h. 727, 730, 788 , 734, 

735, 736, 737, 738. 

Obverse —<0J! <U o-j 

Reverse —j j ^ 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK’S CURRENCIES. 


This may be the fittest 


opportunity of 


adverting to the 


change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of the Muhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tugblak. It is a carious but readily explicable fact that 


all attempts to discover, from the writings of indigenous 


authors, the authoritative scheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re¬ 
quired ; they mentioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter¬ 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to. The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a diffi¬ 


culty in fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was left for chance travel¬ 
lers, like Ibn Batutah, to supply many important specifica¬ 
tions of the current rates of exchange, which could not be 
gathered from home sources; but a still more communicative 
visitor to the Court of Dehli at the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of the various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. 

The narrative of Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmud Anbati, the 
traveller in question, has been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled (jLojT Ci3L^«) Masdlik al Absar, 1 a unique 
MS. of which is to be found in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 


Si' J he ‘ 0IDpiIer of thl8 work also quotes, among his other authorities, Sirhj-ud- 
din Abul fath Omar of Oudh. 
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abstracted by M. Quatremere in vol. xiii. of tbe Notices et 
Extraits (p. 51, et seq.). It is from this excellent article that 
I derive the information which I have thrown into the sub¬ 
joined tabular form. The statements now contributed are not 
only very complete in themselves, but are so consistent with 
the numismatic data, that I accept them unhesitatingly as 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive at a solution of the problem,—• 
conjectures based primarily upon the weights and intrinsic 
contents of the coins themselves, aided by the very imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry. 1 There is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to the statements of Shaikh Mubarak, which 
is, that they refer to the latter portion of the reign of Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more especially in the 
matter of the double silver standard created by the Sult&n’s 
introduction of the new ’adali of 140 grains, which he him¬ 
self seems to have again superseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tankah , in his silver money of 734 a.h. 

1 My first impression, in 1847, led me to say that the kdni was probably the 
jital of Ferishtah (PathJm Sultans, 1st edit., p. 61), and so it has proved, though 
the statements of the earlier native authorities had cast a doubt upon Ferishtah’s 
accuracy, which his own confession of ignorance as to the nature of the jital itself 
was not calculated to remove. The original passage is quoted from Briggs’s 
Translation at p. 158, supra. “As the spoken languagesof the Peninsula enabled 
us to restore the true meaning to tho misinterpreted Sanskrit karsha, so the 
Dravidian tongues readily explain the term kuni f which finds no place in Aryan 
vocabularies, but which was incorporated into the vernaculars of Hindustan dur¬ 
ing the southward migrations of the Scythic tribes. In Telugu, kd>>> means , 
or one quarter of a sixteenth (Brown). In Oanarese, ~ (Reeve), and in Tamil ^ 
(Winslow). Wiison’s Glossary gives kriru. corruptly, ^awve.y. Tel. Tam. Karu. 
h 7 ,> or sometimes Mr. W. H. Bayley, late Madras G.S., tells me tint in 

modern books, and in the everyday practical measurement of land or other linear 
calculations, the kdni is invar : ably estimated at The do-gdni or doodec is still 
quoted in the Madras almauacks. 
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(Coin, No. 188 ; weight, 168 grs.). Though no very definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary whim, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence of any other representa¬ 
tive silver coins, whether tankahs or ’nclalis, during the con¬ 
cluding eighteen years of Muhammad Tughlak s reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was freely issued. 

The State Coinage and its Interchangeable Rates under 

Muham mad bin Tughlak . 1 

1 Kani=:l Jital. 

2 ,, =Do-kani or Sultdni. 

6 ,, =zShash-kani, J of Hasht-kani. 

8 ,, =zHasht-kani. 

12 „ =Duwazdah-kani. 

16 ,, =Shanzdah-kani. 

64 „ =1 Tankah 

64 Kanis— 1 Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

32 Do-kanis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

8 Hasht-kanis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

4 Shanzdah-kanis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

So that, the full change, 
in copper pieces, for the 
Tankah,amounted to256. 

1 The coinage as amplified and extended under Firuz Shah. (The text of 
8 hams-i-Siraj, which furnishes these details, will be found under Firtiz coins.) 
64 K'anis=old Tankah of 175 grs. 50 KAnis=new ’Adali of 140 grs. 

The irregular sub-divisions of the concurrent Tankah of 64 and ’Adali ol 
50 Kfmis are as follows:—1 K&ni, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, and 48. The lb Kftni 
piece is not quoted in the later lists. The 10, 24, and 48 Kfmi pieces seem to 
have been additional sub-divisions introduced by FirQz Shkh. The 25 Kini 
piece was probably only the old Nisfi or half ’Adali of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Firuz Shkh also claims to have produced for the sake of the poor i Khnis and 
\ Khnis, in mixed copper and silver, I presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single K£mi or Jital. 


The Kani exchanged against 4 copper Fals 


„ Do-kani „ 
„ Hasht-kani 


)} 


}} 


8 

32 


11 


1 ) 


t 

) 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the tankah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian qua- 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity. Fives and 

tens are tere positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account. 


Altamsh was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, the existing local standard; but it would seem that 
he must have adopted the prevailing monetary institutions, 
weights, measures, etc., en bloc y and that these remained un¬ 
disturbed till ’Ala-ud-din in the first instance, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak in the second, gained new and enlarged views, 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to the Dakhan. The retention by Altamsh, so 
unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning in the minor 
sums up to the measure of the tankah , would seem necessarily 
to imply that the latter weight itself formed a definite unit, 
both theoretically and practically, in the pre-existing mone¬ 
tary computations. This is a concession which could not 
previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might have been 
supposed to have retained a leaning to Ghaznavi standards, 
and the new tankah might well have stood for a double 
dirham. The turning point, however, in this identification 
depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
Indian unit, the rati, as recognized at the period in the exact 
locality of the Metropolitan Mint, and it is not impossible 
that the coins themselves may aid in fixing this still indeter¬ 
minate quantity. The query then presents itself as to how 
many rat is of gold or silver this tankah was estimated to 
contain. The first answer within reasonable lim its suggested 


by the progression of fours , in the table just given, would 
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96; but it is a very singular fact that the old Tables of 
Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
ratis in the silver weights, and after 320 rath in the gold 
weighments, the latter having already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 rath to 1 mdsha ■ 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satamdna or 100 mana 
weight. 1 A very important bit of collateral evidence is con- 


= 1 $atamina. 


1 a. Ancient Indian Weights (from Manu, c. viii. $ 134). 

Silver. 

2 Ratis = 1 Misha. 

32 „ = 16 „ =] Dharana or Purina. 

320 „ =160 „ =10 „ 

Gold. 

5 Ratis = 1 Misha. 

80 >» = 16 „ =1 Suvarua. 

320 „ = 64 „ = 4 „ =1 Pal a 0 r Nishka. 

3200 „ =640 ,, ^ =40 „ =10 

Copper. 

80 ratis = 1 kirshipana. 


>> 


» =1 Dharana. 


b. The subjoined table of weights is valuable for the purposes of comparison 
as possibly owing its origin to an independent section of Indian process It has 
been preserved in the Atharva ParmMa, a work supposed to date some eenturies 

T’ v 18 raPreSSly StatCd ‘° bC dcSi?Ded for the w <%hment of ghi, or 

ie clarified butter employed in the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans. 

Among other curious items, the text records the fact that the assumed unit in 

e escen mg scale was the drona, a measure for which a divine origin is 
claimed, as having been “ given of old by .Brahma himself.” 

6 Ratis = 1 Masha. 

320 >, = 64 „ = 1 Palam. 

10,240 „ = 2,048 „ =32 „ = i Prastham. 

40 ’ 980 „ =8,192 „ =128 „ =4 Kt . 

163,840 „ =32,768 „ =512 ” ' 


= 16 


p . S' den VCda kalendCT ’ Namen6 Jp0ti6ham - ™ ^her,”BerUn (UK), 

This table is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiouitv v n 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Manu but for th a , 
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tributed by the subsequently-devised 9 adalis , whose weights 
are much more closely defined both in the beautiful silver 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and in the better speci- 

(Jyotisha, Abhandlungen dor Kgl. Ak. der Wis., Berlin, 1862, p. 82), and other 
illustrative items he has collected from the early Sanskrit authorities (Zeitschrift 
(1861), p. 12D). that the dr on a “ measured by Brahma,” and the pala , stated to 
be ^th of the former, in the same passage, were weights affected by the Vedic 
Aryans, the pain alone is mentioned in the Nirukta, and the mashaka is not found 
in any texts “ supposed to he” authentically Vedic; while in the slokas which 
furnish the details of the present table, the prastha is directly and the athaka 
( ddhaka ) indirectly pronounced to be a Mugadha weight. It will be seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending scale, with the series of gold 
weights from Manu, up'to the pala or nishka , when the Indian fours reassert 
themselves in the progressive advances, in lieu of the ten palas y which constitute 
the next increase in the earlier scales for the measure of gold. 

I have collected the subjoined tables from various sources, with a view to illus¬ 
trate' more completely the general subject of Indian weights. 

e. Table of Indian Weights (from Babar's Memoirs, p 332). 


8 

Ratis = 

1 Mhsha. 


32 

yy ~ 

4 

yy 

1 Tang. 

40 

yy 

5 

yy = 

1 Miskhl. 

96 

yy 

12 

yy 

J Tolah. 

1344 

yy 

168 

yy = 

II 

GO 

•-! 

• 

53760 

yy 

6720 

yy 

560 „ =40 „ = 1 Man 


“ And it is fixed that everywhere 40 Sirs make one Man. . . They reckon jewels 
and precious stones by the Tang.” See also note, p. 16, A'in-i-Akbari, Bloch- 
mann’s translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 

d. Kashmir weights, from the Am-i-Akbari, ii. p. 156, Gladwin's edition — 
i Tolah = 16 tnashas of six ratis each, or 96 ratis. 

1 Gold mnhur = 16 ddms of six ratis each, or 4 ratis more than the Dehli 
gold mohur. 

Jlabsasnu is a small coin of 9 mdshas or 54 ratis. 

Punchec is a copper coin in value ^ ddm ; also called kussere l 
Barahgdni is \ the punchce or £ daw 
Shukri is £ barahgdni. 

4 Punchccs or kusserchs = 1 hut. 

40 n „ = 1 sdsnu, and 1 \ sdsnu = 1 sikkah. 

100 Sdsnus- 1 = 1000 royal ddms. 

Every coin and even manufactures are estimated in Kharwars of rice. 
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mens of the brass tokens which were designed to replace 
these 50 kdni pieces in the general circulation. 

These coins, as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold suvania equally with the 
copper kdrshn of Manu’s Tables, the copper ket, the autho¬ 
ritative unit of the ancient Egyptians. 1 If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the rati at 175 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the 'adali, 80 x 175 -140, 
for the silver taiikah or sataraktika , 100 x 175 = 175. 2 I do 


They have a weight of 2 dams, called pul, and they also make use of the half and 

quarter of this weight; 7i of these puls make 1 sir, 4 sirs a man, 4 mans 1 
turek. 

ii. page 196, “Coins of Kabul. 18 dinars = 1 tuman, which = 800 dams.” 


e. Table o£ Indian and other Foreign Weights, from the Haft Kulzum. 


1 fT J ao (^) barley-corn = 1 


habbat, a grain, a seed.’ 


1 


•• 


tasu 


= 2 


4 barley-corns 

8 » 

48 

68 „ 

306 or 4£ JUi** 
510 or 7J miskdls 
6120 <Low or 12 auk'iat 
12240 <L^ or 24 auk'iat 


— ^ kirdt ( fcepuTiov ) Carob. 
= 1 ££d\0 (a. jpb) dang (|th). 
= 1 (a. dirham. 

= 1 miskdl (Spt^). 


= 1 “starsir 

•• „ | 

= 1 auk'iat (ounce). 

= 1 Jl ?j rati (pound). 

— ^ 

— 1 ,.r* mann. 

w 


See also variants in Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s Calcutta edition, p. 36. 

1 R. S. Poole, “ Weights and Measures.”—Smith's Diet. Bible. 

2 See ante , pp. 3, 167. Sir W. Jones rated the rati at 1 ~ of a grain. Gen. 

Cunningham’s estimate of the weight of the rart is 1*8229 grains; Mr. Maskelyne’s 
1*85.—-Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 9. 

Sir W. Elliot, in answer to my inquiries as to the assimilation of the Southern 
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not wish to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and the primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial stan¬ 
dards, that so offend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day. Concurrently with the development of 
the adahy in which a reduction of $th, or 20 per cent., upon 
the old tankah of 175 grains, was effected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
tankah of 175 grains by Jth, or about 14J per cent., forming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
dinar} This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a.h., and a single speci- 

s\stems with the data afforded by the Dehli coins, has favoured me with the sub¬ 
joined note on the subject:—“ I have never met with a coin answering to the tankah 
ot 140 or 17*5 grains. The largest pieces I know range between 65 and 60 grains, 
generally about 58 grains (but I have one of 66'9 grains). They go by the name of 
lankahs , as “ padma-tankah,” “ varhha-tankah,” etc. Some of them are figured 
in my Gleanings (figs. 28 and 33 of No. 1, and figs. 1 and 2 of No. 2). This 
bears no apparent relation to your tankah. The Dravidian pon I take to have 
weighed 29 or 30 grains, and these Southern tankahs I suppose to be double pone. 
This is borne out by the old arithmetical tables, in which accounts are still kept. 

2 gunjas = 1 dugala ( = £ fanam). 

2 dugalas = l chavala ( = the panam or fanam). 

2 chavalas = 1 d’harana. 

2 d’haraiias = l hona (= the prathpa, mada or £ pagoda). 

2 honnas = l varhha (= the htin or pagoda). 

The gunja or unit ( =£ fanam) is tne rati or Sanskrit raktika, the 6eed of the abrus. 

I have weighed numbers of these, and found them to vary from 1£ to 2 grains, or 
even more; a fair average would be 1| grains. Jervis (weights of the Konkan) 
and Prinsep, deducing the relative weights from the mash , make it 1*93 grains. 
Put taking my average of 1-75 grains, we get your tankah or fat-raktika = 100 
ratis , exactly 175 grains.” 

1 Some of these coins are in very perfect condition; 60 to say, new from the 
dies, so that the weight may apparently be relied on. The half dindr f No. 177, 
at 99 grains, is a minor test of the true issue weight. 
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men of 727 a.h., are all the examples that can be cited from 

the ten or twelve specimens accessible in modern cabinets: 

/ 

but the same weight is preserved in the varied type of coin 
• ^° 9 - 1^3,174. The change in the form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanical grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weights or values. 1 Some 
of these latter specimens are met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a.h., but rapidly de¬ 
teriorating in weight, till examples of the same year’s issue 
fall to 188, 1C8, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 

which, however, may, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater’s abstractions. 

One coincidence in the scale of the minor subdivisions of 
the silver standard must not be passed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to Muhammad bin Tughlak’s small silver 
pieces, Nos. 189, 190, 193, 194. The annual dates on these 
varieties, taken in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less the temporary break due to the forced currency. 2 

1 “ I had previously noted the motives for this change, which extended to the 
silver pieces of the same epoch. The years 727-728 a.h. present us with fresh 
modifications both in the types and legends of the recently revised coinage of Dehli. 
The examples, gold 173, silver 180,189, exhibit the same elegance of design and 
accuracy of execution that mark the earlier efforts of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
mmt artists. The form of coin now adopted was probably held, in many respects, 
to be an improvement upon the broad pieces antecedently put forth, as under the 
Oriental method of preparing the planctuU (blanks), the equable division of 
each could be effected with far greater facility when cut from a narrow bar than 
when divided into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larger diameter 
calculated for the broad coins. In addition to this advantage, the smaller size of 
the dies, and the diminished depth of the engraving of the fine lines of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 

medal, than was required to complete the impression of the broader and coarser 
com of earlier days.”-Pathfin Sultkns, Supplt., Num. Chron., p 17 

2 a.u. 725, 726, 727; 732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739 


15 
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There can be little question, whatever may be held to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Manu’s 32 rati silver purdna, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre-Aryan Indians. 1 Fifty-six or fifty-seven grains will not 
divide evenly either into 175 or 140, but ten such pieces of 
56 grains, being 1*75 grain to the rati , exactly answer to the 
old silver satamana of 320 rat is (560 grains), of which men¬ 
tion has already been made; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
metal, represents the value of 80 copper fa Is, as they are 
stated to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
tankah. The 2( kani piece, 2 3 thus retained in the general 
scheme of the Quaternary distribution of the silver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur¬ 
rency, may once have belonged to an independently devised 
system ; but both the 32 and the 80 rat is, the advance of 16 
upon 24, identify it closely with ancient calculations, and 
especially with the progression to the 80 rat is, in the Gold 
and Copper Tables of Manu, which formed alike the gold 
suvarna and the copper karshapana. 

Having completed the review of comparative weights, it 
remains to test and ascertain values. The new ’adalis or 50 
kdni pieces are, to all appearance, composed of less pure 
silver than the f>\d tanka/is of 64 kdnis. This depreciation- 
may have been intentional or otherwise, 1 but it looks as if it 

1 Earliest Indian Coinage, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv., N.S. (1864), p. 265 ; 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 58. 

2 As 175 : 64 :: 56 : 20*48. 

3 Some of Ala-ud-din’s silver pieces seem to fall off from the old standard of 
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had been designed to meet some alteration in the other 
exchanges. Coincident with the production of ’adalis, men¬ 
tion is made for the first time of skashkdnis , or pieces of six, 
which Shaikh Mub&rak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
payments, being, as be remarks, § of the established hasht- 
kam y eight of which, as their name implies, went to the 64 
kdni tankah} These shashkanis would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 or 50, though they made a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the bazars, 
as Firuz Shdh subsequently provided a distinct denomina¬ 
tional coin for that amount. The hashtkdnis appear pre¬ 
viously to have formed a very important element of the 
general currency; 2 they were composed, like so many of the 


white silver; his Dakhan gold, on the other hand, is unpleasantly white. See 
coin No. 131, ante . 

1 Le lakh vaut cent miile tankah et le tankah huit dirhams —Not. et 
Ext. xiii. 182. 

2 I have to correct my reading of the passage from Ibn Eatutah, quoted at 

page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal. I now see that the conventional rate of 

exchange of gold and silver in the later period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 

reign was 1: 10. Ibn Batutah in other places (ii. 76; iii. 106, 187) distinctly 

sets this question at rest, even if Shaikh Mubarak did not inferentially confirm the 

fact ^Not. et Extr. xiii. 211, 212). The concluding portion of the passage from 
Ibn Batutah is as follows:— 


“ Celui-ci [le dinhr d*argent] vaut huit drachmes, et leur drachme equivnut 
absolument a la drachme d’argent” (vol. iv. p. 210). I was misled by the use of 
the word dinary which is so specially reserved for the gold pieces in the Dehli 
coinages, into supposing that the passage had reference in some obscure way to 
the rate of gold to silver; but further examination proves that Ibn Batutah had 
an odd way of applying the term dinar as J, etc - (»*• 254, 3S7, 422). 

(See also Col.Yule’s summary of Ibn Batutah’s notices of money in his excellent work 
on “Cathay and theWay thither,” p.ccxlviii.). All Ibn Batutah appears to mean is 
that the dinar of silver («.*. tankah:) is e Q ual to 8 dirhams (hashthdnf), and their 
dirham is identical in form with the si> re r piece. But considerable doubt must still 
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indigenous coins of histono sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite to represent the value 
of jth of a tankah, and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance with the silver coin itself. They may be iden¬ 
tified with some of the examples of No. 182, the intrinsic 
contents alone determining the value in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with the same dies 1 are, 
doubtless, revised forms of 'adalis, equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may be found to answer to the 
value of a shashkani. This modification in the form of the 
’ctdaH took place simultaneously with the alteration in the 


exist as to the true meaning of the passage, inasmuch as an almost counterpart state¬ 
ment in the Mas&lik al Absar adds the silver dirham “of Egypt.” “Le dirhem 
hesehtkani a le memo poids que le dirhem d’argent ]\ jJ| que a cours en 

Egypte et en Syrie. La valeur de l’une et l’autre piece est la merae.” M. 
Quatremerc adds, “ Le texte porta Sj \^ J e lis 

>iot. et. Extr. vol. xiii. p. 211. I may remark that Shaikh Mubkrak, if M. 
Quatremdr© has rightly apprehended the passage quoted below, also designates 
the full dirham or ’ adali ? as a current dinar. This irregular use of the word is 
4n so far justified by local usage that wo find Zik Barni saying—j 

nyj J jj J ijSu ) JJ (Calcutta text, p. 143). 

A difficulty has been felt in regard to the apparent inconsistency of Shaikh 
Mubfirak having estimated the dindr or silver dirham at 6 dirhams , I conclude 
hashtkanis. M. Quatremere’s translation is as follows: “ 800 Toumfins dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants et le din&r 6 dirhems: en sorte que cette 
sornme se montait a 8 millions de dinhrs courants ou 48 millions de dirhems” 
(Not. et Ext. xiii. 194). I suppose that the current dfn&r here meant was the 
’adali, or its then representative, which, excluding fractions, would run, in a 
rough calculation, about six hashtkfinis, or 48 instead of the 60 kknis required in 
the 140 grain silver piece. So also 6ome confusion in the statement of nominal 
equivalents may have arisen from the 8 shashkfinis, that would have equally 
amounted to 48. 

1 The proper ’ adalis. No. 180, which are broad pieces, date in 725, 726, 727 a.H. 
Nos. 181, 182, which are thick coins, take up the succession, and contribute the 
annual records of 727, 728, 729, 730 a h. 
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gold pieces already averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, t.e. of securing less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of silver required for each coin, from the 
bar or rod, into which the metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, m the reduced size and relief of the letters of 
he legends. I may repeat, that the entire scheme cf the 
sub-divisional currency intervening between the pure silver 
piece and the copper coin, proceeded upon the plan of mixing 
silver and copper in the definite proportions required for the 
several intrinsic values. These alloys were formed into coins 
identical in weight, shape, and device, so that buyers and 
sellers had in each case to determine by the eye and the 
hand the value of the piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, but practically 
involving but little difficulty among the natives of India,* 
even if the ever-ready money changer were not within call. 

These numismatic details, aided by the information con¬ 
tributed by the African travellers, enable us to set at rest the 
real import of the passage in the Tabdkat-i-Akbari, which 
Fenshtah so strangely perverted,* and which led General 


1 Abn’l Fazl tells us that the metal was “cast into round ingots; ” in Hindustan 

t • r - •» «*» - A »•*. 

AUmri. ^ Me “ DOt the differcnce ° f » hair.”—Am 

alloys dU 7 er fr0m the COlOUr 0f the which of the 

GlXin , “ 16 " C0PPCr) U P re ' a ^' n S'" Aln-i-Akbari, Blochmann, i. 22. 

3 In referring to the early profusion of Muhammad bin Tughlak and the 
ncZrCaT d 6 “ « ^ haTe 8qU “ dCred “ Pen-ns, Ferishtah 

S u l ; TT TaIUe ° f the m0D ^ ° f th “ affirming 

LriL f , Ahmad Ba,<H8hi > "*** at the vast sums stated by his 

*Z£ V“ , 1 ’ ““* “» 

rds, that these tankahs were of the silver currency of the rkv in 
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Briggs to assert that the silver tankah of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak was “worth only about 4 d. instead of 2s.” The 
true reading of the original is to the effect that the iankah 
of this period was slightly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight black tankahs, Eight shashkanis would, in 
effect, be equal to 48 kdnis of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an ’adali of 140 grains. This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the black tankah at about 16 4 grains of silver, 
or 2\ pence, a definition which will prove highly useful in 
estimating the worth cf the subsequent issues of the Sult&ns 
of Dehli. Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre¬ 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
117, as to the posrble identification of black tankahs with any 
of the moderately alloyed silver pier =* of the generic name 
minted in Bengal or Hindust&n. 

The shashkdni , if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
metal, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large, and probably remained for a long time more of a theo¬ 
retical than a practical benefit. As far as can be seen, no 


fo r 16 copper pice (making a tankah worth only about 4 d. instead of 25.).” — 
Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. 410. 

The Persian text of the original passage is as follows :— 

*>' uij ^ dh^ fU" 

mm 

Bombay teit. i. p. 236. Briggs, i. 410. 


r* 







• • 



•• 



Tabhkat-i-Akbari, MS. E.I. Library, No. 997, p. 75. 

Niz&m-ud-dSn Ahmad, a portion of whose text is reproduced verbatim in the 
copy, instead of «ayiug anything about fropper paisa, 6imply states that the current 
tankah was ec/ial to eight black tankahs. 
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provision was made for its substitute in tbe forced currency 
of 730 a.h ., 1 though the hashtkdnis are common enough. It 
will be seen hereafter that Firuz Sh&h claims to have in¬ 
vented the shashkani , which would also imply that the num¬ 
ber coined in the previous. *ign must have been to a certain 
extent limited. One novel.y for which Muhammad bin 
Tughlak claims credit was the dokdni , or piece of two kanis , 2 
which Shaikh Mubarak mentions was entitled after its royal 
deviser, Suita,li. This must have been a highly useful com, 
“ four going to the hashtkani y three to the shashkani and, 
finally, our translators concludes, “Une piece qui est la moiti£ 
du dirhem Sultani se nomme piece d’un et vaut un 

(J—The counterpart of which legend is to be found on 
Gen. Cunningham's coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in the history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is the relative values of 
gold and silver. The standard , if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as we understand it, existed at all, seems to 
have been based upon the primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution as to be confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was more distinctly applied to 
the subject, copper was established as the authoritative basis 
of all money computations. 3 Silver in its turn, next to cop¬ 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 


1 At one time I imagined I had discovered a token shashkani , as the six dots 

of the oeemed to be unquestionable; but as the second set of.*, maybe 

intended for the marks of the final in kdni I do not think it safe to quote a 

single specimen. The initial h & takes the form of h ^. 

2 The Arabic word quoted, in all its imperfection, by M. Quatrem&re \s 
There can be little question as to the correct restoration. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, i. 3, 4, 37, etc.; Num. Chron. iv. 118; Ovid. Fast. i. 220; 
Lucretius, v. 1275; Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278. 
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whereas gold, from its comparative rarity, and the anxiety 
with which it was sought for at all times in India, whether 
for the purposes of hoarding 1 or the construction of orna¬ 
ments, rendered it peculiarly liable to be affected by the laws 
of supply and demand. I am stiff sanguine enough to be¬ 
lieve that the newly-devised gold and silver money, with 
which Muhammad bin Tughlak inaugurated his reign, will 
enable us to determine from the relative scale of proportions 
the actual rate prevailing at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and the figures involved contribute more 
than one sum consistent in the several relations, but the 
predominance of evidence points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 

I do not in any way contest the fact that there is evidence 
to show that ten silver pieces exchanged against one of gold 
later in this reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that the ratio of the two metals was as 10:1. As has 
been said before, there is considerable obscurity in the narra¬ 
tions of the western travellers in regard to the definition of 
dirhams and dinars. About the old tankahs no possible ques¬ 
tion can arise, whether of gold or silver; they followed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains.* We have seen that 


The author of the Masfilik al Ab?hr has preserved a curious contemporary 
notice of this custom of the natives of India in Muhammad bin Tughlak’s time. 

I.es habitants d Inde ont la reputation d'aimer a amasser des richesses et a 
thtfsauner. Lorsque l'on demands h fun d’entre eux combien il possbde de bien, 
11 rapond : Ju ne sais pas; trais jesuis le second ou lc troisihme de ma famille, qui 
travaiUe a accroitre le tresor que mon ai'eul a depose dans telle caverne, dans tel 
puits , et j ignore h combien il se monte. Lee Indiens ont l’usage de creuser des 
puits pour y renfermer leurs tresore. Quelques-uns pratiquont dans leurs maisons 
une excavation en forme de citeme, qu’ils ferment ensuitc avec soin, n’y laissant 
que 1 ouverture necessaire pour y introduire des pibces d’or. C’est la qu’ils arcu- 
mulent leurs richesses. Ils ne reqoivont point l’or travaillb, brisC ou en lingots, 
dans la crainte de la fraude; ils ne prennent ce mbtal que monnaye” (xiii. p. 21S). 

2 TheTabakat-i-Nksirispeaks ot—gSj , • (p. 162); rU 
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the Sultan borrowed these foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time into the mint phraseology of Dehli, the one 
as applied to the 200 grain gold piece (No. 171), the other as 
engraved on the tokens of the forced currency, which I sup¬ 
pose to have represented the early ’adali of 140 grains of 
silver (No. 202). 

The leading motive in these exceptional issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have been the utilization of the stores of gold which filled 
the Sultan 8 treasuries; and without proposing to introduce a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum¬ 
stances, would doubtless have proved impracticable, he appears 
to have aimed at a large expansion of the currency of the 
land by direct means, associated with an equitable revision 
of the basis of exchange between gold and silver, which had 
been disturbed by the large accessions of the former from the 

Dakhan, unaccompanied by any proportionate addition to the 
supply of the latter. 

The early Path&n kings, judging by their numismatic re¬ 
mains, put forth gold in very limited quantities, and merely 



(P- 184 ) J bju (315); and carefully discriminates the contrast of the term 
jb J (p. 167); also j\jb (pp. 372, 391, Calcutta text). 

The Khazkin ul FutQl, of Mir Kh^ makes play upon the various forms- 

; o', |^-> j jj tSjJ 

CtC - 

-laii , u }j j 

118, also pp. 130,492); 

P-137,247); (p . 312); (p . 469) . 

As late as the time of Kaikobad foreign dinart seem to have been retained in 
e coined state— • > c. - i / . 

J JJ Ji ^ J jj M J U! 





•• • 
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as an adjunct in complement to the more abundant silver 
tankahs. Ala-ud-din’s plunder of the Dakhan, with its im¬ 
memorial "wealth of gold, is associated with a correspondingly 
ample increase of gold tankahs for home use. This influx of 
the higher metal, aided by the later contributions of K4fur l 
and Khusru from the same sources, indicated in the mint'iges 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed the ancient 
relations of the two metals. I had estimated the relative 
values as about 8:1, without pressing the assumption that 
this rate represented the normal and immutable condition of 
things, but as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio. 2 
Col II. Yule, who has investigated these questions from an 
independent point of view, by the aid of the written testi¬ 
mony of Marco Polo and other western travellers in the 
East, 3 has suggested a probable fall in the value of gold, at 


1 Ferishtah, in mentioning Kafir's plunder, brought to Dchli in 711 a.h., 
amounting to 9G,000 mans of gold, which was “melted down, coined, and lodged 
in the treasury,” adds, silver was not used as a coin in the south. Briggs, i. 374. 
The Masalik al Abshr also notices “ un des predeccsseurs de ce Sul Urn ayant fait 
de grandes completes, enleva des pays vaincus une telle quantity d’or qu il en 

chargea 13,000 Ixrufs.”— Not. et Extr. xiii. 218. 

2 Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 16; J.R.A.S., N.S., vol. ii. p. 160, Marc 


Polo, cap. xxxix. 

5 Col. Yule, however, in insisting upon the 10:1 as the normal rate, as 
to do great violence to probabilities in claiming so sudden a change as that from 
10:1 to 7:1, within a comparatively brief period, and attributing it to the in ux 
of gold from the south, which in truth commenced with Alh-ud-dfu’s conquests in 
in 693 A.n., or some thirty years prior to the accession of Muhammad in 
Tughlak. The intermediate reigns show a well-maintained proportion o go 
to silver in extant examples, and we hear of no particular accesrioD of sout 
gold as the result of Fakhr-ud-din Junk’s command in that direction during is 
father’s lifetime. Col. Yule remarks-“ It has occurred to me as just poss* e 
that the changes made by Muhammad bin Tughlak in the coinage may ave ^ 
reference to the depreciation of gold owing to the ‘ great Dekhan prize m0 “ ey 
that age. Thus, previous to his time, we have gold and silver coins o 
weight, and bearfng (according to the view which has been explaine ) a D0 
ratio of ten to one. Muhammad on coming to the throne finds t a in 
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the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak's accession, to a pro¬ 
portion as low as 7:1; and, singular to say, these tw^ scales, 
viz., 8:1 and 7:1, are those which most consistently fell in 
with and explain the figures in the subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion that at the moment of revision 
the old rate of 8 :1 had sunk to 7: 1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define when this change 
came 'ibout; it is sufficient to say that the fact was officially 
recognized on the occasior of the reconstruction and remodel¬ 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.h. 


Table of Exchange Rates of Gold and Silver Coin in India. 


Conflicting Scale , on the Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 



OOLD. BILVER. 

/ 

7:1- 

-175 v 7 = 1225 = 

8:1- 

-175 x 8=1400= | 

10:1- 

-175x10 = 1750= | 

12 : 1 - 

-175x12 = 2100= | 

14:1- 

-175x14=2450= 1 


7 old silver pieces ( 7x 175 = 1226). 


9 new 

11 

11 

8 old 

10 new 

ii 

19 

11 

10 old 

19 

11 

12*5 new 

11 

1 4 

12 old 

19 

11 

15 new 

11 

11 

14 old 

11 

11 

17-5 new 

11 

11 


( 9x 140 = 1260). 

( 8x 175 = 1400). 
( 10x 140 = 1400). 

( 10x 175 = 1750). 
(12-5x 140=1750) 

( 12x175=2100). 
( 15x140=2100). 

( 14 x175 = 2450). 
(17£ x 140=2450). 


Revised Scale , introduced to meet the fall in gold. 

8 old silver pieces ( 8x175 

( 


7:1—200x 7 = 1400= 


8:1—200x 8 = 1600 = 


10: 1—200x10=2000 


=( 


12: 1—200x12=2400= 


14: 1—200x14=2800 = 


10 new 

9 old 

11 new 

11*429 old 
14*285 new 

13*714 old 
17*14 new 

16 old 
20 new 


10x140 

9x175 

11X140 


( 

( 

(11&X175 

(14^X140 

(13ffs X 175 

(17^x140 

( 16x175 
( 20x140 


1400). 

1400). 

1575). 

1540). 

2000 ). 

2000 ). 

2400). 

2400). 

2800). 

2800). 


quence of the great influx of gold the relative value of that metal has fallen 
greatly, say to something like seven to one, which as a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured in, is, I suppose, conceivable. He issues a 
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On previous occasions, where I have sought to discover, 
from the internal evidence of the coins themselves, the object 
proposed in the changes they bore testimony to, I was misled 
by the supposition that the 140 grain silver piece was an 
innovation of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to simultaneously with the produc¬ 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold dinar . I now see from the 
passage in the Khazain ul Futuh, quoted at page 247, that 
this coin was the invention of Ala-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h 
(No. 14 of the general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of the pay of the troops. 1 
Whether any partial or complete mintage of such money 
ever took place, we need not stop to inquire; but the act of 
recognizing the existence of such a theoretical measure of 
value at once reduces the absolute innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to the single item of the new gold piece, and 
leaves us the more simple task of detecting the motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon the complica¬ 
tions of a double variation in the leading representatives of 
gold and silver coin. At the rate of 8:1, as will be seen 
from the figures given above, eight old silver tankahs and ten 

coinage which shall apply to this new ratio, and yet preserve the relation of the 
pieces as ten to one. This accounts for his 200 grain gold and 140 grain silver 
pieces. Some years later, after the disastrous result of his copper tokens, the 
value of gold has risen, and he reverts to the old standard of 176 grains, leaving 
t as far as I can gather) the silver piece at its reduced weight. At the exchange 
of ten silver pieces for one of gold, this now represents a relative value of eight to 
one.”—Cathay and the Way thither, p. ccli. 

1 “ Ala-ud-din . . . apprehensive of another invasion of the Moghuls, he in¬ 
creased his forces so greatly, that upon calculating the expense, he found his 
revenues, and what treasures he had himself amassed, could not support them 
above six years. In this dilemma he resolved to reduce the pay of the army, but 
it occurred to him that this could not be done with propriety, without lowering, 
proportionably, the price of horses, arras, and provision.”—Briggs’s Ferishtah, 
i. 3 55. 
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new ’adalis went to the old gold tankah ; in the variation of 
the rate from 8:1 to 7:1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume¬ 
rical rates of silver coins untouched, and this is exactly what 
the 200 grain dinar accomplishes: eight old silver tanka hs and 
ten ' new ,(ldu!is constitute the change for the new dinar. As 
has been shown above (coin, No. 173), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, though eventually 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains. A momentary attempt was also made to re¬ 
vert to the old silver tankah in 734 a.h., but this movement 
does not seem to have been sustained; and thus it would 
appear that the 140 grain silver coins continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by the mint, and 
it is to these pieces we must understand the African autho¬ 
rities refer when they fix the rate of 10 dirhams to 1 gold 
175 grain tankah, which brings us back to the previous 8 :1, 
a rate which would be readily restored without State inter¬ 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its inevitable 
absorption by the masses, and the importation of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would be 
sure to encourage. It would seem from the way in which 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of tankah for the gold coins 
alone that no full-weight silver tankahs whatever were in the 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
in India; and the very curious combination of the term of 

^ " mi B ht almost be taken to point to the dirhams, 
which were associated in the public mind with the intro- 

uction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold coin, in supercession of the indigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
Masalik al Absar already quoted (p. 228), speaks of “ dinars 
courants” of six dirhams [< hashtkdnis ], and eight millions of 
“ dinars courants ou 48 millions de dirhams.” These are 
clearly 140 grain coins, following on with the conventional 
jSl*r “current,” and “legal,” of Nos. 201, 202; and 

the distinction is further marked in the same work in the 
General Table of Coins, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 dirhams hashtkam, 

as “ le tankah d’argent.” 1 


> On further consideration, I have decided to reproduce the original text in its 
entirety from M. Quatremere's article, in order that there may be no misapprehen- 
sion as to the sources of my knowledge or the accuracy of the interpret,on I put 
upon the data supplied:-“Suivant ce que m’a raconte le scheikh Moubarak, le 

rouge contient 100,000 tankah (d or) et lc lac blanc u ±jj\ lAkll' 

I 00,000 tankah (d'argent). Le tankah d'or, appele dans ce pays tankah rouge 
q ,,6 ..^ equivaut a trois mithkah ; et le tankah d'argent I AjJ' 

V comprend huit dirhems hcchtkam,. Le dirhem heschtkani a 

le meme poi<£>e le dirhem d'argent gj^\ “ cours en Egypte et 

en Syrie. La valeur de l'une et l’autre piece cst la memo, et ne diff&re presque 
en rien Le dirhem hochtkam repond it quatre dirhems Sultanu, autremen 

nommds dcukani, [do Uni. No. 206], Le dirhem Sultani rant le 

tiers d'un dirhem leheschkani 0 e ** s P'^ ce e * x ^ ** | 

est une troisieme espfece de morale d'argent qui a cours dans l'Inde et qm 
equivaut aux trois quarts du dirhem heschtkam. Une pifcce, qui es 
du dirhem Suttani, se nomme yckani \Li (P' 6ce dun), et vau un 

[Ne 207]. Un autre dirhem, appele douazdehkani 
(piece de douze), a cours pour un htschlkani et derm. Une '. autre P 1 *' 

appelee zchanizdzkani COrreSpODd * “ r 

les monnaies d'argent,^ usageins l'Inde, sont au nombre de srx, savo,r ; 

le dirhem schanizdekani lc douazdekam 

le scheschkani Ct le ^ ^ ^ " 7 ^ 00 ! 

pii «-1. — c.““ ; YZ 

merce, et sont reques universellement; mars aucune n est ^ M ^ d0 
q Ue le dirhem sultani, qui equivaut a un quart de drrhem, monnaie Eg)P 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK’S FORCED CURRENCY. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than three Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries by the issue of 
representative currencies. Kublai Khan, the Moghul con¬ 
queror of China, so far introduced the device, that he ex¬ 
panded and systematized the use of paper notes, which had 
very early developed itself in that empire ; l so that circum¬ 
stances were eminently propitious for the experiment, both in 
the precedent, the instincts of the people, and the absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. The latter item alone con¬ 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in the immediate 
success of the measure, as no vulgar prejudice had to be 
offended by the withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value; and the very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated denominations, bearing the stamp 
of so powerful a monarch, aided materially in the develop¬ 
ment of commercial intercourse among the people at large. 2 

Syrie. Le dirhem sultani vaut huit fels (oboles), le djital ^ J- ^ 

quatre fels\ , et le dirhem heschtkani , qui correspond parfaitement au dirhem 
d’argent d’Egypte et de Syrie, vaut trente-deux fels. Le rid ( rotl ) de l'lnde, 
qui porte le nom de peso 70 mithkals, qui estimes en dirhems d’Egypte, 

en valent 102 §. Quarante sir forment un mann On ne connait 

pas dans l’lnde la raethode de mesurer les grains.”—Notices et Extraits, xiii. 211. 

1 The introduction dates from 119 b.c. H. Parkes, J.R.A.S. xiii. 179. p. 
Gaubil, quoted in Marsden, p. 357, note 677. 

3 The following is Marco Polo’s account of the paper currency of Kublai Khkn : 

‘ In this city of Kanbaiu is the mint of the grand Khan, who may truly be said 
to possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has the art of producing money by 
the following process:—He causes the bark to-be stripped from those mulberry- 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner nnd which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. 
This being steeped, and afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 

's made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured from 
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Very different were the terms Kai Khdtu proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia: his motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundings inauspicious under almost every aspect. 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict of a.h. 693 
(a.d. 1294) followed the Chinese system; but instead of 

cotton, but quite black. When ready for use, be has it cut into pieces of money 
of different sizes, nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide. Of 
these, the smallest pass for a denier tournois; the next for a Venetian silver 
groat; others for two, five, and ten groats; others for one, two, three, and as far 
as ten besants of gold. The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver; for to 
each note a cumber of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe their names, 
but affix their signets also; and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, the principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, having dipped into ver¬ 
milion tho royal seal, committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tinged with vermilion, remains impressed upon it, by 
which it receives full authenticity as current money, and the act of counterfeiting 
it is punished as a capital offence. When thus coined in large quantities, this 
paper currency is circulated in every part of tho grand Khfin’s dominions; nor 
dare any person, at the peril of his life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his 
subjects receive it without hesitation, because, wherever their business may call 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may have 
occasion for; such as pearls, jewels, gold or silver. With it, in short, every 

article can be procured.When any persons happen to be possessed of paper 

money which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per cent., they may receive fresh notes in exchange. 
Should any be desirous of procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, 
such as drinking-cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in 
like manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re¬ 
quire. All his Majesty’s armies are paid with this currency, which is to them of 
the same value as if it were gold or silver.*'—Marsden, cap. xviii. 

Among other substitutes for money, Marco Polo notices the use of coral in 
Tibet. He says: “ These people use no coined money, nor even the paper money 
of the grand Khfin, but for their currency employ coral.” The money or currency 
they make use of (in Kain-du) is thus prepared. Their gold is formed into small 
rods, and passes according to its weight, without any stamp. This is their greater 
money; the smaller is salt-cakes, on which the stamp of the grand Khan is im 
pressed; 80 of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio of gold. In Karaian they 
employ for money the white porcelain shell found in the 6ea; 80 of these shells 

equal in value 1 saggio of silver. 

Tbn Batutah’s testimony to the success of Kublai’s paper currency is follows 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
m its inception, associated with tyranny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its provision*; so much so, that Ghazdn 
Khdn, the nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
ilhorasdn. And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 

“7, h d MtaDtS * e ‘* Chiae n era pl°' e nt dans lenrs transact,ons commercial ni 

J Lo ; Z!" rgeDt ' ^ “ Ue3 qHi ^ " W-fondues 

en hngots, comme nous venous de le dire. IIs vendent et ils achhtent an moven 
morceanr de pap,er, dont chacun est anssi large quo la paume de la main et 
porte la^rqne on le sceau da Sultan. Vingt-cinq de ce. billets sont appeles taLht 

r rr t ?; e qUi r nt ar e ™ S dU m0t din&t * 0u de P*» chez nous. 

ri SiJ XP r y 7 th3t ‘ here “ n ° Cha ^ fur of ‘he worn 

paper.) 8. on odmdu se rend an marc he avec une piece d'argent, on bien avec 

one pitoe d or, dans le dessein d'acbeter quelque chose, on „e la lui prend pas, et 

on 1 , n r CUnC “ 1Ui ’ jUSqn ’ a Ce qU '‘ l rait Chan ^ e centre le bhlicht 

Par^dT r T Cl9 “ P ° Urra a ° heter “ ( l U ' il •tcsirera.”—Ibn Batntah, 
ns edit. iv. 259. (About 1345 a.d.) See also Not. et Extr. xiii. 222. 

Du Halde, in his great wcrk upon Cnina, has riven an en^vinr, r 

Of the notes of Hong vou{Tai tsou) (a.d. 1366), the founder of the twenty-fi^or 

Mmg dynasty, and adds, “thee sheets are much sought after by those that build 

who hang them up as a rarity on the chief beam of the house which, according 

to vulgar not,on, preserves the house from all misfortunes.- (English editiT 
London, 1741, vol. ii. p. 293.) ' ° e(lltl0D > 

Colonel H. Yule has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the early Min* 
jnastys paper currency, which has the peculiarity of being “nearly blaj7 

“ de5Cnbcd Ma ™ Pol °- Antiquarians await, with much interest C„1Y ,t 
account of this fragment of Eastern life, which is to appear in his forth • ^ 
ed,tion of the Travels of Marco Polo PP f°*bcommg 

:i: des of the Hoa? v °“ note are a «»— 

rzztt \ r- 

rt iip “ - - - -—- 

2. He who shall inform against and secure them rtK* r 

reward of 250 taels. Besides, he shall receive the gooi of W 7" baVe 3 

immovable as movable. Dated such a year month, and H 7‘7 WeU 
Hong vou. M } thl aDd ^ of the reign of 


16 
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during the space of two months, # contributed indirectly to the 
loss of Kai Kh4tu’s throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
people’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation. 1 

Ehai Khatu’s scheme for a paper currency was designed, 2 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super¬ 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals in manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals in the land might 


i D’Ohsson, iv. 101; Malcolm’s Persia, i. 430 ; De Guignes, Book iTii. 267; 
Langles, Mem. de l'Institute, iv. 116; Price’s Mahommedan History, ii. 696; 
De Saulcy, Journal Asiatique, 1842; Prof. E. B. Cowell, J.A.S. Bengal, 1860, 

p. 187. 

* The following is a description of the form and legends of the notes: 






Uari. & ^Iki- <ul£ 


jysr J\ »j\aj J 




o „ 



pj j\ J ^\yoj\ txJ^ ijA* 

u \(*- ilul jJj jzj *<*) ^ 


ULj Xjj , V W JiV J 

Ai,ty uV* W 

—Wa^hf, Bombay lithographed edition. 
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be monopolized by the ruling power. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell with immediate severity on the every¬ 
day transaction s of life, and was felt more especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like all other goods, were not 
allowed to be paid for in coin ; and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, they adopted the simple alterna¬ 
tive of closing their shops, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around. 
No wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor¬ 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 

Sultdn was left to discover from the empty streets that all 
was not well with his capital. 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s trial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc¬ 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making the king’s brass 
equivalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud-d.'n Juna, as the Sultdn 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and whose severities, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne: he ruled for twenty- 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigns of his 
six predecessors, and died in his bed at last, a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs in ques¬ 
tion His leading eccentricities are described as profusion 
and want of mercy; 1 the first took the form of Oriental 


est 18 ^ BatUtah ’ 8 estlmat e of the Sultan whom he served: “Mohammed 

■ ° m .“ CS > 1 ui a j m y e Vantage a faire des cadeaui et aim a 

repandre le sans ( Uoj - \ . •. 

j, y Sa porte voit toujours prds 

11 r? "" ~ ’-"I” *» 1 » L 

6» M d, d. „ „„ p| „ d , 
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liberality, in regal gifts, rather than in mere ostentatious 
display or reckless personal extravagance; the second was, 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and his own avowed conviction of its necessity. 
Of avarice, however, no one has accused him; he may well 
have heard of the success of the paper currency in China, 
equally as he may have learnt the fate the similar but less 
effectively concerted device had met with in Persia; never¬ 
theless he may have felt and justly conceived that he was 
strong enough to try the experiment, and he withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure. Severe to the 
extreme in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en¬ 
force the penalties said to have been specified in the original 
proclamation, 1 no threat of vengeance is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been the case with the Chinese and 
Persian notes. The legends on the brass tokens consist 

envers les coupables, ont obtenu de la celebrite parnri le peuple. Malgr£ cela, il 
est le plus humble des bommes et celui qui montre le plus d’equity; les cere¬ 
monies de la religion sont observees a sa cour ; il est tr&s e6v£re en ce qui regarde 
la priere et la chatiment qui suit 6on inexecution. Il est au nombre des rois 
dont la felicite est grande, et dont les heureux succ£s dlgpssent ce qui est ordi¬ 
naire; mais sa qualitc dorninante, c’est la generosite.”—Ibn Batutah, iii. 215. 

The Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmud Anbati, who also visited Muhammad bin 
Tughlak s Court, is equally warm in his praises of the generosity, humility, and 
accomplishments of the Sultan, but does not allude to his cruelties. Masaltk 
al Absdr , in Notices et Extraits, xiii. pp. 190, 191. See also another witness, 
pp. 187, 207, etc. 

1 I do not reproduce the minor details of this operation as variously recorded 
in the versions of the Indian historians. In the mere order of priority of publica¬ 
tion, I may refer the reader to Dow, i. p. 302, Briggs, i. p. 414, who translate 
Ferishtali’s text. An English rendering of the Persian text of the Tabakat i 
A'kbari is to be found in my first edition of the Pathan Sultans, p. 56. The 
original Persian passage from Zia Barni is given in my Supplement (Dehli, 18ol, 
p. 19, and Num. Cliron. xv. p. 140); and the text of that author has since been 
published in extenso in Calcutta (1862), and freely translated by Prof. Dowson, 
Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 240. See also Elphinstone’s India, p. 405, an 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1860, p. 193. 
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either of an appeal to the religious devotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an official intimation of legal equivalents 
to guide the mercantile classes: in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal stamp, was a Tankah of 140 
grams of silver, and the minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. No interference whatever seems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway.* With every material 
element of success, this carefully organised measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether unforseen cause. His 
Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 

* ^ Mmt and the bandy-work of the moderately 

skdled artisan. 2 Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 

ivitentTl f*? giVeS 8a iUUStrati ° n ° f the Wedth of the land - «» ‘he 

offender “an mZlcIw ““ * *, ° f 437 - 000 > 00( > of gold from one 

the old story ““7 g ° ld '"- Not - et Elt ' *«■ See also p. 173, 

<7 discovery of 40 bahdrs of gold, each bahdr weighing 333 mans. 

2 Zl& Barni “7-^1 ^ JjAiA 

j' ^ Jib J jjLyb , 

Calcutta text, 475. • U)*** j 

T. Mub4rak Shkh-.J <Lj)L . uvjl | » % . , 

J 

jJj; 








• M * 


Budkoni-^ SJ J 







^ Wy V- r» 


Juj; 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi¬ 
tively no check upon the authenticity of the copper token, 
and no limit to the power of production by the masses 
at large. 1 Under such circumstances it is only strange that 
the new currency should have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces. 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficulty, by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents. 
No scrutiny, had such been effectively practicable, was en¬ 
joined against illicit fabrications ; and the sums actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
Fort of Tughlakahad (Dehli), where they were still to be 
seen a centurv later, in the reign of Mub&rak Sh&h IT. 2 It 
is clear that, if good money was paid for all these *x>kens, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
his own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 

1 The Chinese evidently felt and anticipated some such result, and so avoided 
the evil here experienced. “ It is easy to judge that there would be debasers of 
money in China, if the silver was coined as well as copper, since their small pieces 
of copper are so often counterfeited by the Chinese. Those who follow this trade 
mark the counterfeit coin with the same characters as are sceu upon the trie, but 
the metal they use is of a baser sort, and the weight not so good. If they happen 
to be discovered the crime is capital.”—Du Ilalde, English edit. 1741, ii. 293. 

^yy- JbliLio ^S^y j J lo ^ $ 

MS. Tiirfkh Mubarak Shhhi. jy ajjl* 

So also, more explicitly, the Tkrikh Budaoni adds— 

3 j jy zyj J 
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Oriental rate of interest, though possibly, in very many 

instances, compensation reached parties but little entitled 
to it. 


I wiH now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, the more 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak’s forced currency sttil extant. It will be seen that orrii- 


narily the values attaching to the several gradational coins 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi¬ 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to tho old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens. We have, in dis¬ 
tinct terms, the 50 kdni piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as tie 8 kani and 2 kani pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 grain tankah might possibly be discovered in the brass 

money designated as £\j tLs « current Tankah” (No. 195), 
but I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified ’adali of 140 grains 
(No. 180), 1 with which they are identical in weight, and 


j j ss iL gj\j u Uj L" 

Calcutta text, p. 229. ^ 

Zik Barm's account of the original incoming of the brass tokens is even more 
graphic. 

} ijd }J j iLj Jjoj 

l/*** ^ jJ jd v.^ ^ 

Calcutta text, p. 476. jM j\Ju jJ U*/ 

bJ de !f' 58 “*"• ** nak “ itS ap P Carance Mohammad 

^ “ !°t d r fr ° m the f ° U0WiD? pa ^ e 11141 i- introduction 
was due to Alk-ud-din Muhammad Shkh 


it iiUs\ } 3 
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to have been intended to pass at the same rate as the more 
definitely marked 50 kani piece of similar fabric. Nos. 197 
and 198 may, perchance, have been designed for 40 kani 
pieces (as 140 :50:: 112:40), and No. 200 approximates in 
weight, under a similarly graduated scale of proportions, to 
a 20 kani piece, or the 32 rati pur ana of 56 grains, already 
adverted to at pp. 163. 167, and regarding which further 
comparisons will be found at page 221, et seq. 

The use of the term dirham on Nos. 202, 203, is more 
difficult to explain. The word is new among the Dehli mint- 
ages, though, as will be seen hereafter, it must have been 
common enough in the vernacular speech of the country. 
Were it not that there is an expressly designated “ Hasht- 
k&ni, it would be reasonable to suppose that these were the 
dirhams spoken of by Ibn Batutah and Sheikh Mubdrak as 
reckoning eight to the old tankah ; but as the latter coin was 


also in these times indifferently called a dirham ^ it is possible, 
in spite of the defective weight, which, however, was alto¬ 


gether disregarded in other cases, that these pieces m^y have 
been authoritative correspondents, in a different form, of the 
'adali or 140 grain tankah . 


j ^U*. y *** j\ tX>l j j iL—> j 

I j Jw* J jJb 1? 

** •• 

Marginal note by Dehli commentator— t •• s 

—MS. T&rikh-i-Alhi of Mir Khusru. 
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No. 195 (pi. iv. fig. 96). 
Daulat&bad, a.h. 780 . 


Brass. Weight, 136 grs. 
Dehli c), 731, 732. 



u \, , h .l ...» 




He who obeys the Sultan, 
truly, he obeys God. 

Margin — i\ ^ 


jU_3 

Sealed as a Tankah current 
in the reign of the slave, hope¬ 
ful (of mercy), 

Muhammad Tughlak. 


Xazlb ji JL 

At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
t&bad, in the year 730. 


No. 196 (pi. iv. fig. 99). Brass. Weight, 132 grs. 
Daulatabad, a.h. 781 , 732. Very rare. 


—* 

u l_k_LJ! 





Sk\ i J*——J 

> > • 

(J -Li- J 


Area. He who obeys the 
Sultan, truly, he obeys 
God. 

Margin 

• 

^s* J. d^-> 



Sealed as a Tankah of fifty 
Kanis during the reign of the 
slave, hopeful (of mercy), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 


At the seat of royalty, Daula¬ 
tabad, in the year (7*)31. 
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No. 197 (pi. iv. fig. 100). Brass. 

a.h. 730, 731. 


Weight, 112 grs. 




Truly, he obeys God. 
Tughlak. 


—!a—LJI 

vr* v 4 ^ 

He who obeys the Sulfin ; 
Muhammad, 730. 


No. 198 (pi. vi. fig. ioi). 

crUI J_r 

Li*.' ■ 

Sovereignty is not conferred 
upon every man, (but) some 
(are placed over) others. 1 

Tughlak. 


Brass. Weight, 112 grs. 

<-W' j 

Obey God, and obey the 
Prophet, and those in authority 
among you 

Muhammad, 730. 


No. 199. Brass. Weight, 70 grs. a.h. 730. 



Muhammad bin Tughlak 


vr * 

Struck as a fourth (quarter 
'adali), 730. 


1 Kurho, Surah iv. verse 62. 
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No. 200. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 730. 
(See Marsden, No. dccxv. p. 535). 

A . r- 

u-i 


III I ? 

I *"} 

Fraehn (Recensio, p. 115) has an example of a coin of Null bin Mansur, 
struck at Bokhara, in a.h. 376, with ^ 011 t°P °f 

tha area. 


Kur&n, iii. 167. 



Sufficientia mea Dominus est. 


No. 201 (pi. iv. fig. 104). 
Centre — 

jU_- 


Margin —. . 
Srih Mohamad . . 


Brass. Weight, 72 grs. Rare. 

jj&j. —i —i 

•* e ^ L - s r 

iXJ 

Money Tankah current in the 
reign of the slave, hopeful (etc.), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 


No. 202 (pi. iv. fig. 105). Weight, 80 grs. Stacey collection. 
Unpublished. Daulatabad, a.u. 730. Dehli (i^i^) a.h. 730, 
732. Dehli (<^Ul ; b) a.h. 730. Dehli (^L A\j\j) a.h. 730. 

jJ\ 


(•JL, i\j\ 












t 


[ 


At the seat of Islam, in the 
year, 730. 


Struck as a lawful dirham in 
the time of the slave, Mu¬ 
hammad bin Tugblak. 
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No. 203 





a.h. 730, 732. (No less than three selected 


specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains). 

No. 204. Copper. Weight, 103 grs. Unique. Daulatabad, a.h. 730. 

Nasfi, 



X l\mJb 




Muhammad bin Tughlak, at the 
capital, Daulatabad, year 730. 





l fr)\ 


aJ_11 


J 


This half-piece (was) struck 
during the time of the slave, 
trusting in the mercy of God. 


No. 205. Brass. Weight, 53 grs. Bare. RashtJcdnu 

-£ 


• •• 


iK, 


No. 206. Variety. 




Weight, 25 grs. Rare. Dokdni. 



No. 207. Copper. Weight, 74 grs. Gen. Cunningham. Unique. 



The equivalent of one Jcdni. 
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No. 208 (pi. iv. fig. 107). Copper. Weight, 53 grs. a.h. 732. 

Centre —jjjtf A^s^* 

Margin—^ ^ A^suLfc y JL ail jj*l! ^ 

In the year 732. Dominion and glory are of God. 

There are very few specimens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak; the copper currency 
proper seems to have been confined to the three examples 
quoted below (Nos. 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declaratory legends of the forced currency, seem to have 
been employed to stamp copper, which, in the fullness of 
its weight, carried its own value in the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscription. 

No. 209. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Obverse — ail! ^,UaLJ! The Sultan, shadow of God. 

Reverse —Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah. 

No. 210. Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Col. Stacey, a.h. 730. 

Obverse —VT* <dll + \ 

Reverse— A^s'* 

No. 211. Copper. Weight, 54 grs. Rare. 1 

Obverse — A 

Reverse — s LUi*J 


1 Ibn Batutah has preserved a carious record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of the Sher if Jal&l-ud-din Ahsan Shah, commandant in Malabar 

who threw off his allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughlak, and issued monev bear¬ 
ing his own name in 742 a.h. 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a.h. Within 
thirty years of that date the office of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 

• ^ ^ ^ ’s successor, the unhappy Must’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hulaku Khan, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 a.h. With all the Barbarian 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un¬ 
seemly mass the bones of his victim, 1 coincidently with the 
surrender of the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While the throne of the Khalifa became 
but an idle symbol, and the centre of Islam was converted 
into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
conquest “ in partibus infidelium” must have been singularly 

^IkUl 

Et frappa en son propre nora des monnaies d’or et d* argent. Sur un des cot^s des 
dinars il avait grave les mots suivants: Le progenitnre de Thd-hd et Ydsin (ces 
lettres, qui constituent les titres de deux chapitrcs du Korin, le xx® et le xxxvi, 
sont du nombre des epithetes qu’on donne a Mahomet), le pere des fakirs et des 
indigents, Jellal ud dunid tea ud din. Et sur l’autre face: Celui qui met sa 
confiance dans le secours du Misericordieux, Ahsan Shah Sultdn .—Paris edition, 
iii. 328. Ferishtah, i. 423. 

1 The Habib us Siyar says, “The captives were wrapped up in coarse hair 
blankets, and in that state rolled backwards and forwards on the ground with 
such force and violence that every joint and articulation of their frames was either 
smashed or wrought asunder.”—Price’s Muhammadan History, ii. p. 222. 

Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsson (iii. 243), says they were tied up in sacks and 
trodden under foot by horses. One incident in the general extermination is re¬ 
markable, the Christians were unreservedly spared; the Nestorian Church con¬ 
stituted, without challenge, their city of refuge (iii. 339, 241).—Abul Faroj, 339. 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that af¬ 
fected their newly-conceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Mu&o’asim was retained on the Dehli coinage for 
some forty years after his death. Rukn-ud-dm Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Firuz in the camp of ’A14-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli elected the boy-king, they deno¬ 
minated his father ^\a +^e which Altamsh 

had affected in early days (see Inscriptions G and H, pp. 80 
and 155 supra). ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah assumed the 
designation of ii'JJl Right hand of the Khalifat (coin 
No. 130, etc.; inscription 0, p. 173); but Mubarak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Khalifah 1 (the most mighty Imam, 
Khalifah of the Lord of the two worlds); and his capital, 
Ddr ul Ehildfat, “seat of the Khalifah;” and even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the dill djLli. (Vicegerent of 
God), the spiritual title of Al Wcisi/c billah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu KJiusru likewise affects, in a subdued de¬ 
gree, the attributes of a leader of Isl&m, styling himself 

“ The relying upon the 
goodness of the All-merciful, successor 2 of the Commander of 

the Faithful.” Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah, with higher 
claims, seems to have been a much more humble Muham¬ 
madan, for he delights in such designations as “the Testifier,” 
“the Ghdzi,” “Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is even more modest in his titles, but largely 
affects quotations from the Kur4n. Later in his reign (741 


1 So also, in later days, Akbar introduced the new formula of^£ J ( aJJ) dM 1! 

iUl <G-U, “There U nr god bat God, and tU Akbar is' his Vicegerent 
Wilson’s Works, ii. 391. 

to 'JO* vZ ^ haS an eiUnded r “ ge 0f The reference hem 

to b€ to Mubkrak as Khalif. 


seems 
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a.h.) his religious sentiments asserted themselves more de¬ 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his own title to the sovereignty—unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction 1 —he sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of the Abbassite Khalifs, whose immediate prede¬ 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sultan of Egypt. In antici¬ 
pation of the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 

1 “ When the Sulthn returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
prince could exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khalifah of the 
race of ’Abbbs, and that evqry king who had, or should hereafter reign, without 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, overpoweied. The Sultfin made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khaltfahs of the line of ’Abbhs, 
and he learned that the representatives of the line of ’Abbas were the Khallfahs 
of Egypt. So he and his ministers and advisers came to an understanding with 
the Khalifah that was in Egypt, and while the Sultfin was at Sarg-dwhri he sent 
despatches to him about many things. When he returned to the city he stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the 'Ids. He had his own name and style re¬ 
moved from his coins, and that of the Khalifah substituted; and his flatteries of 
the Khalifah were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the 
year 744 a.h. (1343 a.d.), H&ji Sa’id Sarsari came to Dehli, from Egypt, bring¬ 
ing to the Sultan honours and a robe from the Khalifah. The Sultbn, with all 
his nobles and saiyids and . . . , went forth to meet the Haji with great cere¬ 
mony, . . . and he walked before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow¬ 
shots. . . . From that date permission was given, th^t out of respect the Khali - 
fah's name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths . 2 nd holydays, .... 
and it was also ordered that in mentioning the names of the kings in the khutba 
they should be declared to have reigned under the authority and confirmation of 
the Abb (is i Khallfahs. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba , and the kings were to be 
declared to be superseded (mutaghallab). . . . The name of the Khalifah was 
ordered to he inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other name- besides. . . . The 
Sult&n directed that a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khalifah 
should be sent by the hands of Ilaji Rajab Barka’i . . and after two years of 
correspondence the Haji returned from Egypt, bringing a diploma in the name of 
the Sultfin, as deputy of the Khalifah." —Elliot’s Historians, iii. 249 ; text, 491. 

Ibn Batutah, i. 3G3 ; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 426. 
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bin Tughlak discontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage, 1 and supplanted it by that of Al-mmtakfi billah , 
whose designation appears on the Indian coins minted in 741, 
742, and 743 a.h. ; while the later periods are marked by 
that of his son, Al Hakim h'amr illah Abu al Abbas Ahmad, 
The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Khalifa, 
taken from Abul Faraj. There is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates of accession, 
etc. 2 In short, tneir own obscurity extended to their his¬ 
tory ; 3 but as the authoritative names are the chief matter of 


1 This is a very odd phase of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s progressive thought. 
So little occasion does there seem to have been, at the moment, for an\ such dis¬ 
turbing idea, as far as the associations of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Sult&n had to examine all sorts of stray travellers to discover where a scion of the 
old house could be found, as Zi'd Barm, a contemporary Indian biographer, says— 

« -V-i . jL~j j\ b CjL. \\ 

Calcutta text, p. Hi. ^ ^ y ^ J, 

Though aU this feeling nay well have arisen out of new and more advanced 
studies of his own religion, or descriptions by the Western visitors at his own 
Court of the bye-gone glories of the supreme Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
had more or less swayed the destinies of the East lor five centuries, end whose 
extermination was so intimately associated with one of India's perpetual griev¬ 
ances, the success of the Mughals, who were ever threatening the gates of Dchti. 
Later, in point of time, Muhammad bin Tughlak secured as a visitor at his own 
Jourt a scion of the Ifne of Abbhs, in the person of Gh.as-ud-din Muhammad a 
sou ot a great-granrton of the Khalif of Baghdad, M Mush'unr HIM, and he 
scorns almost to have regretted his hasty adhesion to the Egypt,an branch, f„r 

S e * ing his guest with aU manner of inconsistent honours, he naively con¬ 
fessed to him that had ho net already pledged his faith to the African Khalif, he ' 

ate sworn allegiance to him; in short, have secured a submissive Khalif 
of Ins own. I bn Iiatutah, iii. 258, etc. 

l , Jlra5 ' ilf S ives a S reat raan 7 Optional statements from other autho- 
les, while M. de Guignes ieries differs very materially both in the order of suc¬ 
cession and dates of events nom the present list. (Hist, des Huns. i. 332). 

Stolen lT ° USUlt!m3 d ’ E8yPt °' “ Ui aTOicnt ** <» Khalifes ce quhls 
“* en 169 rec0 " aals8aat pour tels, les faisoient et les defaisoien, se!on lour 
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importance in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 
under its local aspect. 


THE EGYPTIAN KHALIFS. 


1 


1 


^L*ll 4bb yz>Ua!l ^ y 

Inaugurated 9th Rajab, 659 a.h. 





1 ^U1 y\ 4111 

Inaugurated Zi’l hijjab, 660 a.h. 


b 






s' 


L ^ ^J\ y\ <diu 

Inaugurated Jumada’l awwal, 701 a.h. 

»X4w5r^* ^y j*-Jblyjl 4llb ^jljll 

Inaugurated 740 a.h. 


ddlb ^1 j£jy\ 4Jjb Jua y} 

•• 

Proclaimed 753 a.h. 






Inaugurated Jumada’l akhir, 763 a.h. 

^ ^ J*S- 3>) 

Inaugurated 785 a.h. 

I*-*!/' ^ 

Inaugurated 788 a.h. 

[restored) 

Inaugurated 791 ah. 
Inaugurated Sh’aban, 808 a.h. 


1 


■dlb ^y tX^>-l (jwUJl y\ 4111 j*$Wl 5 

Proclaimed 741 a.h. 


M^y\ 4111 Jx J^l 7 


8 


10 


11 


bon plaisir. . . . Mais nonobstant l’autonte qae lcs Sult&ns d’Egvpte exer<?oicnt 
sur ces Khalifes, ndanmoins lcs memes Sult&ns se servoient d’cux pour se foire 
confirmer et autoriser aupres les peuples,” etc.-D’Herbelot, sub voce , “Khahfah. 
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Coins struck in the name of the Egyptian Khalifs. 


No. 212. Gold . Weight, 163-5 grs. (A worn coin, with imper¬ 
fectly (jkecuted legends.) A second, 167 grs. Dehu, 7£1, 
742, 743. 1 


LT-* 

m 




j._JUjjk 



•* •• •» 


A1 Mustakfi Billah, Abit al rabi’a Sulaiman, Khalif of Egypt 

(No. 3 of the above list), a.h. 701 to 740. 


No. 213 (pi. iii. fig. 86). Gold. 

y->\ _ !1 

<lSL_L, jli. 


Weight, 170 (171 0, 169 4) grs. 

|.U)!I u L,j 

— 



Al Hakim b’amr illah, Abu al Abbas, Ahmad, Khalif of Egypt 

(No. 5 of the above list), A.n. 741 to 753. 


No. 214. Silver. Weight, 55 grs. Hare. a.h. 7L3. 

Obverse—^ *1)1 

•• 

Reverse—VfC <d!!j 

•• 

No. 215 (pi. iii. fig. 109). Silver and copper. Weight, 132 grs. 

No. 215 fl . Major Stubbs. Weight, 138 grs. Daulatabad, A.n. 7 4.4. 
Obverse-S/f^ Mj| AiAri. 

Reverie-^^\\^,\ *JJVj 

«• 

Margin —^ ^ .j, ^ 

1 See also Frahn’s Recensio, p. 177 . 
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No. 216. Copper. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 742, 743. 
Obverse— jjqJL 

•• 

Reverse —Vpf <dlb 


No. 217. Copper, a.h. 742 
Obverse— <d!l 

• • N 

Reverse —Vpf JlLls'jj 


No. 218 (pi. iii. fig. 110). Copper. Weight, 128 grs. 

a.h. 74g f 749, 750, 751. 

Obverse —Vl^A <d!l ^«b 

Reverse — jj\ 


No. 219. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. Rare. a.h. 748. 

Similar legends. 


Having completed the description of the coins of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak, I append a list of the prices of commo¬ 
dities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author of the Masalik al Absar by his Egyptian in¬ 
formants :— 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Common Rice . 

Peas . 

Sugar. 

Sugar Candy . 

Pat Sheep, superior quality, 
Oxen in good condition...... 


lj hashtJcdni the man . 

1 >> »> 

If 

i » >> 

1 liashtkdni for five sirs. 

1 ,, tour „ 

1 tankah or 8 hashtkdnis each. 

2 tankahs each. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlak does not seem to have concerned 
himself with inscriptions, hence the only mention of his 
name in such documents is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip¬ 
tion of Chunar (p. 195 ante), and an incidental record in 
Devanagari characters, on the third story of the Kutb Mindr, 
designating him as Muhammad Sultan, with the annexed date 
of Samvat 1382 =1325 a.d . 1 His public works at Dehli were 
confined to the erection of the detached Fort of ' A'dildbdd, 
otherwise called Muliammaddbdd, at the south-east corner of 
Tugldakahad, with the Satpalah, or “seven-arched” dike, 
between Chiragh Dehli and Khirki and the complete forti¬ 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by Khirki, Chirdgh Dehli, Sliapur, etc. (the 
“ Cutub Lath Kherhee, Chiragh Dilliee, and Shahpor,” of 
the accompanying map), and forming an enceinte of five 
miles, pierced with thirteen gates in the curtains alone, and 

well known in history by the title of Jahan-pandh, 2 * * “asylum 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS. 

I revert, for the last time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal. Ilias Shah, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde¬ 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all interference on the part of the Suit4ns of Dehli; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have either 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

1 Cunningham, Arch. Report, 18G2-3, p. 35 . 

2 Ibn Batutah > iiL 14 ?; Timur-Bec. M. de la Croix, book iv. cap. xx., coins 

o S yud Ahmad, pp. 22 , 31; Dehli Archeological Society’s 

ournal, 1853, map, p. 68 , etc.; Cunningham, 42; C. J. Campbell, J.A.S. 

Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc. 
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north, which are only renewed on Shir Sh&h’s conquest of 
Hindustan, nearly two centuries after Firuz’s abortive ex¬ 
pedition in a.h. 754. 


V. FAKHR-UD-DrN MUBARAK SHAH. 


On the* departure of Muhammad bin Tughlak from Bengal, 
Tat&r Kh&n, honorarily entitled Bahrain Khan , an adopted 
son of Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left in 
charge of the provinces included in the government of Su- 
nargaon, while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom was 
entrusted to . > ujLL*, surnamed Kadr Khan} 

Neither of these rulers’ names are to be found on the local 
coinage. As mere governors on the part of the Sult&n, they 
were, of course, not entitled to issue money bearing their own 
names. On the death of Bahrain Khan, 8 which is stated to 
have taken place in 739, but may probably have to be ante¬ 
dated to 737, Fakhr-ud-dm Mubarak, his Silahddr , took pos- 


1 There is some difficulty about the identity of this Kadr Khkn, as it is just 
possible that the } i may prove to be a mistranscription of or • 

y • •• • . 

The earliest notice of this personage under the associate names and titles abo^e 
given is to be found in the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shkhi, where, on Muhammad bin 
Tughlak's-accession, Malik Bandkr Khilji is stated to have been appointed to 


Lakhnauti. The passage is as follows:— 

•• •• 

See als^o Ferislitah, text, i. 237; Briggs, i. 412, 423; J.R.A.S., N.S., ii. 19o. 

2 “About this time the rebellion of Fakhrk broke out in Bengal, after the 
death of Bahrain Khkn (Governor of Sunkr-gkon). Fakhrk and his Bengali 
forces killed Kadr Khkn (Governor of Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and famil) 
and dependents to pieces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, an 
secured possession of that place and of Sat-gkon and Sunkr-gkon. These place, 
were thus lost to the imperial throne, and falling into the hands of Fakhra 
other rebels were not recovered.”—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 242. 
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session of the government, and proclaimed his independence. 
He was in the first instance defeated by the troops sent 
against him from Lakhnauti, but finally succeeded in main¬ 
taining his authority, and, as the coins prove, in retaining 
his hold on Sunargaon and its dependencies throughout the 
nine years, from 741 to 750 a.h., comparatively undisturbed. 
The history of the period is confused, and the dates given by 
the native authors prove of little value; 1 2 but the coins esta¬ 
blish the fact that in 751 another ruler, designated Ikhtidr- 
ud-din Ghazi Shah, presided over the Mints oi Eastern 
Bengal. 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah. 


No. 220 (pi. iv. fig. 151, and pi. vi. fig. 7). Silver. Weight, 166-0 
grs. Sunargaon, a.h. 757, —741, 742, 743, 744, 74o, 746, 747, 

748, 749, 750. 


• • 





c 





u 


LL_1 


AX 



Margin- 
j 3 


JLr 


The specimen engraved in pi. vi. fig. 7 is unique in date, and 
varies in the opening legend of the reverse from the less rare coins 

of later years, which commence with . 


1 Nizkra-ud-dln Ahmad says Mubarak killed Bahrain Khun, while Abul tazl 
aflinns that Mubhrak put Kadr Khun to death.—Aiu-i-Akhari, ii. 21. 

2 Ferishtah, text, i. 237, 244. Briggs, i. pp. 412, 423 ; iv. 328. Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, pp. 80, 83. 
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VI. ’ALA-TO-DTH 'ALI SHAH. 

Ali Shah, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange 
jumble, have endowed with the surname of his adversary, 
Mubarak, and ordinarily refer to as “ ’Ali Mubarak,” 1 
assumed kingship on the death of KadrKhan. Muhammad 
Tughlak’s representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself 
Ala-ud-din. The more important incidents of his reign are 
confined to his hostilities with his rival, Fakhr-ud-din Mu¬ 
barak of Sun&rgaon, who possessed advantages in his mari¬ 
time resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large 
vessels during the rainy season, but which were more than 
counterbalanced by ’Ali Shah’s power on land, which availed 
him for the greater part of the year, and which finally 

enabled him to establish jiis undisputed rule in the western 
provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 a.h., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firuza- 
bad, an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which 
clearly implies something more than a mere removal to a 
new site proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
henceforth lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a 
strategetic transfer of the Court to the safer and less exposed 
locality of the future capital, Pandua. 2 ’Ali Shah is stated 
to have been assassinated by his foster brother, Haii Ilias. 3 


Bud&om IIS. Ferishtah, iv. 329. Stewart, p. 82. A'in-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 

2 Stewart, speaking of Firdz’s advance against Ili&s, says, “The Emperor 

advanced to a place now called Feroseporeibad, where be pitched his camp, and 

commenced the operations of the siege of Pundua" (p. 84). There is a Mahal 

Flruzphr in Sircar Tandah, noticed in the ATn-i-Akbari, ii. p. 2. See also the 

note from Shams-i Siraj, quoted, below (page 268), under the notice of Ilifrs 
Sh&h’s reign. 

3 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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’ Ald-ud-dm ’Ali Shah. 

No. 221 (pi. Ti. fig. 8). Silver. Weight, 166-7 grs. Rare 
Firuzabad, 7J+2, 744, 745, 746. Type as usual. 




v~ 11 j 
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Margin- 
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12 


1_ mJ\ 


1 ^-*,1 lt-'' ioslljj, c_> 
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VII. IKHTTAR-UD-DrX GHAZr SHAII. 

At the period of this king’s accession to the sovereignty of 
Sun&rgaon in a.h. 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Bat Utah’s narrative leaves 
hakhr-ud-din Mubarak still in power, while the native 
authorities are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and events, and altogether silent as to any change in the 
succession in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
the more than problematical capture of Fakhr-ud-din and 
his execution by “ ’Ali Mubarak” in 743 a.h., with the final 
accession of Ilias “ one year and five months afterwards.” 1 
The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mu- 
h4rak was succeeded by his own son , as the TJl Sultan bin VI 

. n ma y h e taken to imply. The immediately consecu¬ 
tive dates, and the^absolute identity of the fabric of the 

> as well as the retention of .the style of Right-hand of 

1 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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the Khalifat on the reverse, alike connect the two princes; 
while the cessation of the issues of Ghdzi Shah simultane¬ 
ously with the acquisition of Sundrgdon by Ilias in a.h. 753, 
would seem to point to the gradual spread of the power of 
the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just 
before Firuz III. assailed him in his newly-consolidated 
monarchy in.754. 1 

Ikht'idr-ud-d'in Ghdzi Shah. 

No. 222 (pi. vi. fig. 9). Silver. Weight, 166 grs. Yery rare indeed. 

Three coins. Col. Guthrie. Sunargaon, 751- 753. 




Margin 


aLijjU 






1 Shams-i Siraj, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Sbams-ud-din Ilifis captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Ffriiz III.’s first expedition into Bengal, and that 
the main object of the latter’s second invasion of that province was for the pur¬ 
pose of re-asserting the rights of Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din 
(who had fled for protection to Dchli), to the kingdom of Eastern Bengal. It is 
asserted that although Firuz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father’s throne, Zafar Khan himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and returned in the suite of the Sultan. The Benghlf troops, under 
Zafar Khan, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite quarter of 
India, near Thatta, and their commander was eventually left in charge of Gujarat. 
—Shams-i Siraj, book ii. cap 9, etc. See also Journal Archaeological Society of 
Dehli (Major Lewis’s abstract translation), 1849, p. 15, and Elliots Historians, 

iiL p. 329. 

The Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (dedicated to Mubarak II.), the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.h., also declares that Haji Ili&s killed Jakbr-ud-din in 741 a.h. 
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VIII. SHAMS-UD-DIN ILIAS SHAH. 

The modern application of old coins divides itself into two 
branches—the suggestive development of obscure tradition, 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archaeological functions, 
in the present series, declares itself in the accession of Hi as 
Shah, the first recognized and effectively independent Muslim 
Sultan of Bengal, the annals of whose reign have been so 
often imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to 
the relation of the magnificent future his successors were 
destined to achieve as holders of the interests and the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the Delta of the Ganges, to w r hose 
heritage, indeed, England owes its effective ownership of the 
continent of India at the present day. 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
Bengal 1 adopts the conclusion that Ilaji Ilias first obtained 
power on the assassination of “’Ali Mubarak” in 745-6, but 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into 
one, will prepare the reader for the corrections involved, 
though not, perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins 
disclose. Medallic testimony would seem to indicate a long 
waging of hostile interests between the real ’Ali Shah and 
H&ji Ilias before the latter attained his final local triumph ; 
for although Ilias is seen to have coined money in Finizabad 
in 740 a.h., the chance seems to have been denied him in 
741; and in 742 his adversary, ’Ali Shah, is found in full 
possession of the mint in question. The Kooch Bahar hoard 

This last date is a manifest error; as is also, probably, the omission, by both 
authors, of the words son of before the name of Fakhr-ud-din. 

1 Stewart, p. 83. 
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reveals no coin of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again compete for ownership, which 'Ali Shdh for the time 
being continues through 745 into 746, when the annual series 
is taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent. It is need¬ 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs; suffice it to sa y , that the increasing power of the 
ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Firuz III. to 
proceed against him in all the pomp and following of an 
Oiiental Suzerain, resulting only in the confession of weak¬ 
ness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of the 
country 1 which effectively laid the foundation of the ulti- 


1 Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of Akddlah, the real point of 

attack, and a place of considerable importance in the local history of Dengal. 

The following is Zia Barni’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 

chapters of his history on the occasion of Firiiz Shah’s (III.) invasion of Bengal 
in 754 A.n.:— 


U T <_i> cJj s.Ssj cXoy 










r. 588, printed edit. J 



Itennell gives another Akdallah north of Dacca. “ Map of Hindoostan 

In the following passage Shams-i Siraj desires to make it appear that Firfiz 
III. gave his own name to the city of Pandua; but, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742—that'is, long 
before Firdz became king of Dehli—it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shams-ud-din Firfiz of Bengal, 
No. II. of the Bengal series (p. 193 ante). The quotation is otherwise of value, 
as it establishes, beyond a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis :— 

hr? ‘■r!> 

U9? j ilA 

(hence the) * * * \j jooljT \j 
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mate independence of Bengal, — a monarchy which was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to be 
competent, indirectly, in the person of Shir Shah, to recover 
for the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to eject from Hindustan the 
Mughals who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved con¬ 
quest of the country “ from Bhira to Bahar.” 


Ih'As Shah s dates and mint cities may be summarized as follows : 

1. Ffrazabad, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 

755, 756, 757, 758. 2. Sunargdon, a.h. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


Twentieth King (a.h. 752-790; a.d. 1351-1388). 

On the 24th of Muharram, a.h. 752, Firuz bin Rajab pre¬ 
sented huneelf before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
m honour of his deceased relative; and his formal inaugura¬ 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tughlak, with the 
tiara of his twq predecessors. His elevation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khwajah-i Jahan, the 
minister in charge of Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Firuz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bm Tughlak. Eventually, Khwajah-i Jahan met the Sultan, 
on his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni¬ 
tence, which Firuz was only too ready to accept; but the 
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leading nobles insisting upon the necessity of punishment 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minister was sacri¬ 
ficed to political expediency. 1 

Notably different from his energetic predecessor, Firuz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the chase, 2 credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous, 3 —a man who would select a gover¬ 
nor by a fal in the Kuran, 4 and who, after having laboriously 
conducted his armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 


1 There is something pathetic in the story of his execution as told by Shams-i 
Sirhj ’Afif. “ Khwajah-i Jahan was more than eighty years old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. He was a kind-hearted man." 
On his dismissal by,-the Sulthn, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re¬ 
mainder of his days in retirement at Samhna, but on the way the messenger of 
death overtook him, and he readily divined his fate. “ Next day he asked Shir 
Khhn for some tents, into one of which he went, performed his ablutions, and said 
his prayers; he then looked at his executioner, and asked if he had a sharp 
sword; and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khwhjah’s, showed his 
weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablutions, say his prayers, and 
use his sword. When the man had completed his devotions, the Khw&jah bowed 
his head to his prayer-carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his 
friend severed his head from his body."—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 286. 

2 “ His special biographer sees nothing but virtue in Firtiz’s order that the 
district of Anwalah should be retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise it 
would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and 

fostering government of Firtiz” (iii. 353). 

3 “ In the whole of these forty years (of Firuz’s reign) not one leaf of dominion 

was shaken in the palace of sovereignty" (iii. 289). 

1 “ The Sulthn never transacted any business without referring to the Kur^n 
for an augury" (iii. 329). Here is an instance of his superstition given under 
his own band—“Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
heirs of those persons who had been executed in the reign of my late lord 
and patron, Sultan Muhammad Shah, and those who had been deprived of 
a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should be reconciled to the late Sult&n, 
and be made content with gifts, so that they executed deeds declaring their 
satisfaction, duly attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, 
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the blood of the Faithful. 1 His generalship in his two cam¬ 
paigns to Bengal, and his eventual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the lowest order; and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch, 2 or 
the defiles of Jdjnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity. 3 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upon a verv 
complete knowledge of the condition of the country, of which 
he was not only a native, 4 but, by the mother’s side, of good 


which was placed in the Ddru-l dman at the head of the tomb of the late Sultkn, 
in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would show mercy to my late friend 
and patron, and make those persons feel reconciled to him.”—Futiihat-i FirCiz 
Shkh, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 385 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 464 ; Syud Ahmad’s 
Work, p. 29; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p. 401. 

1 “ He sent a trusty man across the river with orders directing his forces to 

desist from battle and return to him.”-Elliot’s Historians, iii. 332. So also 
p. 297. 


2 “ The guides who led the way and conducted them had maliciously misled 
them into a place called the Rann of Cutch” (iii. 324). 

3 “ For six months no news of the Sultfin reached Dehli” (iii. 315 ). 

4 Those who would follow up the inquiry in more detail may be referred to 

Professor Dowson’s exhaustive translation of Shams-i Siraj ’Afif, printed in 
vol. iii. of Elliot’s Historians. The following are the leading items:_ 

1. The system, condemned by the wiser ’Alfi-ud-din, of assignments of revenue 
in the form of Jagirs in lieu of direct payments (iii. pp. 289, 328, 346). 

2. Credit given for the value of Nutrdna presented at Court in the accounts of 
the feudatories (p. 340, also 357 ). 

3. The assessment of 10 per cent, on the total outlay, or the cost price of the 
(J 11 3 oir 4 re " t ' CllarSe f ° r th6 1156 ° f the irri ^ ation water b f agriculturists 

, ° f thC Prirate inC ° me ° f the bult&n from the s ‘ate accounts 

(p. 302). See also p. 357. 


fi. The curious and only obscurely explained policy of collecting and employing 
organized bodies of slaves (p. 340). r J 5 

6 . Government gardens, and profits derived therefrom (p. 345 ) 
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R&jput blood; 1 while his vizir and confidential adviser was 
himself a well-born Hindu of Tilingana, 2 whose son inherited 
his administrative functions in a.h. 772. 3 The second Khan-i 

7. Firtiz’s determination to circumscribe his dominions, but to develop more 
fully their resources. 

8. Revenues of the kingdom incidentally detailed at 60,850,000 tankahs , or 
£6,085,000. The revenues of the Doab (of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8,000,000, or £800,000 (p. 346). 

9. Amplification of the divisions of the coinage (p. 357). See also p. 277 infrd. 

10. The cities, forts, palaces, annicuts (bands), mosques, tombs, and caravan¬ 
serais (or khankdhs) built by FirQz (p. 354); also Ferishtah, i. 465. 

11. Aid to the unemployed (p. 355). 

12. Marriage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p. 361). 

13. The institution of State hospitals for all classes, native or foreign (p. 361). 

14. (a.h. 777).- Abolition of vexatious taxes of various kinds (p. 3G3). Total 
loss to tbc State estimated at 3,000,000 tankahs ,• or £300,000 (p. 364). These 
cesses are more fully detailed under FirOz’s own hand at p. 377 from his Futuhht-i 
Firuz Shklii. See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. 463. 

15. Poll-tax levied on the Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted. The 
full rate of the tax (the Jiziah) was 40 tankahs, 20 tankahs, and 10 tankahs f 
according to the several classes; but the Sultkn reduced the demand on the 
Brahmins to one ffty-kdni piece, or 'adali for every 10 tankahs (p. 366, and 
original MSS.). 

1 She was the daughter of Rdna Mall Bhatti, whose estates near Abiihar were 
subject to Daibalpur, Ghhzi beg Tughlak’s special command—Eiliot’6 Historians, 
iii. 272. 

2 When Sultan Muhammad sent the Rai of Tilingana to Dehli, Kattu accom¬ 
panied him. On the death of the Rai, Kattu made the profession of the Muslim 
faith, and was entitled Makbul. “ Although he had no knowledge of reading or 
writing, he was a man of great common seuse, acumen, and intelligence 1 ' (iii. 367)- 

3 “ When Khhn-i Jahhn held the fief of Multhn, he had a son born to him. . . 

He ■wrote to acquaint Sultan Muhammad [Tughlak] Shhh of the fact, and that 
monarch directed that the child should be named Juukn Shhh. This was the 
person who was afterwards known as Khhn-i Jahhn, son of Kbhn-i Jahhn. . . . 
After the death of his father [in 772 a.h.], the Sulthn promoted him to the office 
of vazir, and bestowed on him this title . . . He acted as vazir under h iniz Sh&h 
for twenty years, . . . and the Sulthn committed all the affairs of the kingdom 
to his charge. But towards the end of -the reign of Ffruz Shah . . . enmity 
broke out between the minister and Trince Muhammad Khhn, afterwards Sultan 
Muhammad Shah.”—Sharas-i Sirhj, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 371. (Khan-i 
Jahkn was killed by Sikandar EMn, one of Muhammad Khkn’s officers, in a.h. 
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Jahan seems to have served his king faithfully for many 
years, till Firuz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes¬ 
sion to the throne in his own person, which was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad Kh&n, who was there¬ 
upon associated in the government, in all form, as joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee from the metropolis; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed his functions 
as sole Sultan, speedily relinquished all power to his grand¬ 


son, the son of Fath Khan, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firuz, in Ramazan, 790 ah. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
constructive tastes of Firuz Sh&h. 1 The Sultan himself, in 
the autobiographical record he has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, but he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 


789). The 6on has left a record of his coming to office, in 772 a.h., on the walls 
of the black Mosque, near the tomb of Nizkra-ud-din Aulik, where he styles 
himself the ^ \j * jjj .— Syud Ahmad's 

Work, pp. 32-31 bit ; facsimile Inscription, No. r* (r # ) ; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 409. There is another inscription of Khkn-i Jahkn’s on the Kalkn Masjid, 
dated in ah. 789, in which he describes himself as 



Syud Ahmad's Facsimile, No. rr (re), p. 32. A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the modern walls of Dehli, near the Ttirkom&n 
Gate (No. 5, Map), is to he found in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p. 577, the joiot contribution of Capt. H. Lewis and Mr. Cope. The 
article is largely illustrated with plans and elevations, and furnishes a transcript 
of the inscription at full length. 

1 Briggs, i. 465, 


18 
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which bear his name in the language of the people even at 
the present day. One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modern mind detects in the long list of buildings, canals, 
dams, bridges, and other works enumerated by him, is the 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and the deficiency of which facility of transit the Sultdn 
had so signally experienced while personally in command of 
retiring armies. His canals, his best and most enduring 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in the new towns his early Bhatti predilections induced him 
to found in the deserts of Hansi; and the commercial ele¬ 
ment in these beneficencies crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent, on the 
outlay. 

These undertakings will be referred to more fully, and re¬ 
capitulated in his own words, in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his coins, 

No. 223. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. (B.M.) 

Obverse — 

H 

Reverse — 


No. 224 (pi. iv. fig. 113). 



Gold. Weight, 170 grs. (B.M.) 

I .., 1 . h u i 


»Li> jijt* / 




Margin —^ 

Mr. Freeling possessed a dated piece of this class of 757 a.h. 
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Obver 8 


No. 225. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. 

b -tt*» A* 1 ' c 






t? 1 C U] crv A *JI »jA ^ 

aJJ’j 

No. 226. Gold. Weight, 170 gTs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 
Obvme -*h ^Jl c 


u 

jL. J 




Reverse 


Area, <dj|^ fUl ^ J 


Margin, 


* * t±z> 


~S* 


Small 


ILL, 


Reverse —VAA ^(j 


No. 228 (pi. iv. fig. 115). Silver and Copper. Weight, 141 grs. 
(Average weight of six selected specimens, 139-5 grs.) 

Dates observed, a .h. 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769 770 

771, 772, 773, 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 782 ’ 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 789, 790. ’ 

Obverse 4 ILL *Li ;._J 

- Sr 

Reverse VVf* teiLfc ii. l ^ 


No. 229. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
Obverse—iL L. . >(_. . • 

Reverse-^ U. cj.vU J *^1 
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No. 230. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 7#4> 785. 
Obverse as No. 228. 

Reverse —VAp y\ <uAsJ' 


No. 231. Silver and Copper. 


Obverse - 





Weight, 34*8 grs. 


No. 232. Silver and Copper. Weight, 17*4 and 17 8 grs. 

Very rare. 


Obverse — 




Reverse — 



No. 233. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Obverse — c j]isLd 

Reverse — 

No. 234. Copper. Weight, 36 grs. 

Obverse —Uai~j jjj** 

3 

Reverse — 

•* 

No. 235 (pi. iv. fig. 121). Copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

Obverse —; s\£ 

•• 

Reverse — 


No. 236. Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs. Very rare 

Obverse —Hal~j 

•« 

Reverse —^ill y\ 
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Ko. 237. Copper. Thick coin, much defaced. Weight, 106 grs. 

Unique. 

( Area-iL, 

Obverse) 

\ Margin—Illegible. 

Reverse —<d!l yl 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF FIWZ. 

No. 238. Coins similar in types and legends to No. 228, bear 
respectively the dates a.h. 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830. 


No. 239. Copper. Average weight, 68 grs. a.h. 7P9, 800. 

Obverse — 

Reverse — 


Frequent reference has been made during the course of 
these numismatic inquiries to the system, traditional in India, 
of combining silver and copper in varied proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-divisions of the 
silver tankah. We now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated in its subordinate details ; and simultaneously 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition of the process 
employed in the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 


the various pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 

and exchanges of the shopkeeper and the ordinary bazar 
purchases of the people at large. 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif, the special biographer of Firuz Sh&h, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 


into the circulating media of the country during his patron’s 
reign. Following out the principle I have laid down for 


myself ebewhere, I reproduce tho ipsissima verba of the 
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author in preference to a mere translation, as furnishing a 
more formal and authoritative document in itself, which, 
though presenting no difficulty in its sense, may possibly 
serve to satisfy those who might otherwise seek to amend my 
interpretation. 


ijh? J- 6 *' J^iy^ jjiij AjJs 

) Jirf- ^ } i/j ^ , Jj A=srL>- Jy! AjAj J ^.AisT 





JJ" 



•• # 




C/,L. Jjjj AJby jj, ^ ^aa^c 

^ ^ /I AJlJf JUj , OGLJ o>y»- r Wb 


Jib Jjb b J Ja*- J y JU dL^ j\ J A^ AiJ. j'jV 
jb J A^Iaj Ap*- AXjlA^lAjbjJ J Ajb. 


^ ^AU 


L^JliU ^jJL* 


t^r ^ u 1 !/ cM- ^ 


< 1 x-«j lyj I ^ 

0 

1 Jj-l J-^U. j ^ 


1 The above passage was originally quoted dn ray Supplement (Dehli, 1851) 
from the then supposedly unique copy of the T6rikh-i Firuz Sbahi of Shams-i 
Sirhj ’Afif, in the possession of the Naw&b Zik-ud-din Khkn of Lohkru. It has 
now been collated with and improved from two additional versions, the one con¬ 
tained in MS. No. 1002 of the old India House Library, the other supplied by a 
MS. lately purchased for the India Goverment at tho sale of the Marquis of 
Hastings. A full notice of these MSS. is to be found in Professor Dowson’s 
preface to his translation of the work itself in Elliot's Historians, iii. p. 270. 
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"We gather from this passage that Firuz continued to issue 
gold tankahs at the old 175 grain weight, to which, indeed, 
his extant coins bear testimony; but we miss any examples of 
the 200 grain gold pieces introduced by his predecessor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to what the weight of the silver 
tankah here alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow¬ 
ing the meaning of the term tankah , it should have corre¬ 
sponded with the measure of the parallel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver tankah of 175 grains; but we meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 

ing 140 grains, some of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to the full ’ adali; 
but, as has been already remarked (pp. 219, 237), the issue of 
tankahs and ’adalis seems to have been rather kept in abey¬ 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circulation having 
relieved the silver currency of much of its early respon¬ 
sibility, so that the mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
securing a full supply of the groats and other alternative 
fractions of the Indian system. The gradational sub-divi¬ 
sions in the new coins provided by Firuz are clearly designed 
to meet the fractional parts of the new 140 grain coin, while 
the sixty-fours of the old system are fully kept in view, both 
for the sake of the fundamental kani estimate in itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver tankahs , which must still have constituted a large propor¬ 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s momentary effort to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in so much so, that we find the 
ancient tankah fully re-established in the reign of Mubarak 
Sh&h II. 1 (a.h. 835) ; and Timur had already testified that 

1 These coins give ns the nearest approach to the estimated 175 grains of the 
normal tankah hitherto observed, rising up to a still preserved weight of 174 

grains; and the silver money of Muhammad bin Farid completes the evidence in 
an existing weight of 175 grains. 


examples of coins weigh 
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the bulk of the coin found in the royal treasury at Dehli, on 
its capture in 801 a . h ., consisted of the old tankahs of ’Aid- 


ud-din Khilji. 


Under this dual system, fractional pieces are seen to have 
been ranged in the following order:— 

a. -H-ths of 175 grains of silver (i.e. 131|£ grains) or 48 

kdnis, that is fths or ths of the old tankah. 

^ Tot ^ 3 of 140 grains of slightly alloyed silver 1 (the nisfi) 
or T of the ’adali. 

c. |-}ths of 175 grains, or fths or T 6 F ths of the old tankah . 

d. 2 -fj-ths of 175 grains, or J ths of the old tankah. 

e • T^tlis of 140 grains, or 4 - of the 'adali. 

Added to these were the old hasht-kanis, do-kanis, and ek-kanis. 

• * • ' 1 * 

of which coins we have absolute examples among Muhammad 
bin Tughlak s issues; while the shashkdnis , for which credit 
is especially claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firuz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined money, 
otherwise it is difficult to understand how the African travel¬ 
lers should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 
prices. Very possibly the laudations of the biographer only 
refer to the introduction of a larger and more systematic 
supply of these pieces, effected when Firuz revised the general 
scheme of the then current coinage. Two of this monarch’s 
minor triumphs may well be conceded to him—the institu¬ 
tion of half and quarter jitals. These fractions could already 
be met by payments in simple copper, as the 4 fah in that 
metal sufficiently supplied the needful change under the old 
system ; but Firuz’s aim seems to have been to produce these 
small pieces in mixed copper and silver for the sake of the 


1 25 kdnis of pure silver Tvould be equal to 68 359 grs. 

1 The or shunzdahkdni of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s divisional scheme, seems 
to have fallen out of circulation at this period. See page 219 ante . 
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more portable form the composite alloy would secure. And 
this, it must be confessed, is the grand merit of the entire 
scheme of a coinage of mixed metals; it did for a race 
who rigorously exacted full metallic values what a token 
currency in the subordinate metals does for the European 
civilization of this day; and in these very minute sub¬ 
divisions, it provided, moreover, a tangible piece of money 
in the place of a star or flake of silver, 1 which a breath of 
wind would blow away, equally as it avoided the incon¬ 
venient weight incident to the lower value of pure copper. 
These new pieces were severally denominated 'adlia “half” 
and bikh (probably the appropriate vernacular bhikh 
“ alms,” o/3o\o<?). The latter coin may be identified with No. 
232, which is the very smallest bit contributed by any avail¬ 
able specimen of Firuz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dehli, of 
having a number of Firuz Shah’s coins assayed by the ordi¬ 
nary native process of bh v * r : > g-off the copper with lead, a 
process which, when caiviui'v conducted, affords a reasonably 
sufficient test, 2 which in other cases was confirmed by more 

1 The kani or jital, supposing it to have been minted in unmixed silver, would 
have required 2-73437 grains of that metal, so that the quarter jital would have 
weighed only -68358 grains, or less than 7-10ths of a grain troy. Those who are 
in the habit of using decimals of grains in more exact experiments will under¬ 
stand what this means. 

2 It must always be borne in mind that this was precisely the ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the authorities of the day, of which we have an amusing 
episode in the deterioration of these identical shaahkdnis, effected by a false Mint 
master, one “ Kajar Shfih,” who, in 772 a.h., ventured to put forth these coins 
at a depreciation of one grain of silver in the 16*4 odd grains of silver, less the 
copper alloy, by law required. Certain informers having reported this fact to the 
Vazir, a trial of the pix was instituted before the Sultan himself, aided by all the 
outward formalities of stripping the immediate operators, but insidiously allowing 
the ascertained deficiency of silver to be introduced into selected bits of charcoal* 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored the legitimate balance,—a result 
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formal analysis, according to the European method. On this 
occasion of personal superintendence of the assay itself, I satis¬ 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitude of the local experts 
in judging of intrinsic contents, by exacting a preliminar} r de¬ 
claration on their part of the amount of silver each individual 
coin might be expected to yield. In certain cases of old and 


dirty pieces, recourse was had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro¬ 
portion in the general total, but usually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver. The following is the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of coin No. 228:— 


No. 

i. 

S.C. 

Wt. 

141 gT8. 

a.h. 765. 

Result, 12 

grs. silver 

yy 

2 . 

yy 

yy 

131*5 grs. 

„ 767. 

„ 23 

ft tt 

yy 

3. 

yy 

yy 

132*2 „ 

„ 771. 

„ 18 

yy yy 

yy 

4. 

yy 

yy 

140 grs. 

„ 781. 

„ 24 

yy yy 

yy 

5. 

yy 

yy 

140 „ 

„ 788. 

„ 17 

yy yy 

yy 

6 . 

yy 

yy 

140 „ 

„ 788. 

„ 18 

yy yy 

yy 

7. 

yy 

yy 

132 „ 

(No date.) 

„ 19 

yy yy 


It will be seen that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value— 
the minor variations may fairly be attributed to the want 
of homogeneity in the mixture of the metals, and which 
would probably be rectified by taking an average of a larger 
number of specimens. In each case, it must be remembered, 
allowance has to be made for the value of the copper, amounting 


rejoiced oyer by the Vazir and seemingly silently acquiesced in by the Sultfin; 
though the overt act of the proclamation of the purity of the public money, and 
Kajar Shhh’s rehabilitative promenade through the city, was speedily followed 
by his abrupt dismissal on other pleas.—Dehli Archaeological Journal (Captain 
H. Lewis’s translation), Sept. 1849, p. 32. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 358. 
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in many instances to over 120 grains, which proportionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete the in¬ 
trinsic value of each denominational piece. Nos. 2 and 4 may, 
under these limitations, stand for 10 Jcani pieces ; Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6, for irregular examples of a hashtkdni; and No. 1 for a 
shashkani; but these identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered with many elements of discord in the minor 
details, so that, in testing authoritative values for any purposes 
of comparison of prices, it will be far better to rely upon the 
clearly ascertained fractional divisions of the tankah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 kanis. 


Prices of Grain during Ffntfz Suin’s Reign . 1 2 

1. Wheat. per man . . 8 jitals. 

2 - Barley. ^ „ . . 4 „ 

8. Gram (Cic&r arietinum) .... „ . . 4 „ 

4. Coarsely-ground grain for horses, 10 sirs . . 1 jital. 

5 - Ghi.per sir . . „ 

6. Sugar. ” • • 3 to jitals. 


Q. Inscription of Firuz on the 5th story of the Kutb Minar, 

dated a.h. 770. 3 

jis? 

j' L»(*^» "if i*Uj LLis-b 


1 Shams-i-Sirhj ’Afif. The returns Nos. 5 and 6 are derived from a marginal 
addition in the Marquis of Hastings’s MS. 

2 The Persian texts give ajJj; the local word is or 

(from hJj) “half ground,” “split peas.” The native term extends to all sorts 
of horse mashes, which the people of India have great faith in. 

3 See Ewer's Inscriptions, As. Res. xiv. 488, and Syud Ahmad’s facsimile, 26. 
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This inscription has an important bearing upon the history 
of the Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Ffruz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning; but taken in con- 
nexion with the Sultan's own words, m his autobiography, 
wo gather a distinct affirmation that the Minaret was com¬ 
menced under the auspices of Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
Sam, which fully bears out the suggestive reading of the 
name of Kutb-ud-din Sipahsdlar (adverted to at page 23 
supra), as still legible upon the bands of the lower 
story. The Sultdn's expressions, at the same time, dis¬ 
pose of a very ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Firuz himself actually built the two 
upper stories of the Min&r; 1 that he raised its height is 

1 “As regards the age of the various portions [of the Kutb Min&r] as they now 
stand, the most superficial examination will show that the three lower stories, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Altamsh, 
differ completely in both particulars from the two uppermost ones. In the former, 
except the outer casing, which is of sandstone (no marble being used anywhere), 
the walls are of cut granite; so too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
latter are not plain lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the 
walls. All the doorways and openings have Hindti horizontal arches; the sand¬ 
stone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from Altamsh and Kutb- 
ud-dfn 8 time. In the two upper stories all is changed; the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bright red sandstone, while marble being introduced into the 
outer face, the steps have no corbels, the arches have true voussoirs, and the or¬ 
namentation is identical with what we find prevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century. We are thus warranted in assuming that these two stories were newly 
designed and built by Firuz Shfih in a.d. 1368. General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth story is concerned, but thinks the fourth is original, as the inscrip¬ 
tion over the doorway dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is 
exactly similar to the one above ; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has true voussoirs ; it is clear, therefore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
had been simply rebuilt into the new work of Ffruz Sh&h.”—Notes on the 
History and Topography of the ancient cities of Dehli, by C. S. Campbell, C.E., 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 199. 

It is difficult to understand how, in the course of all this elaborate argumenta¬ 
tion, based upon merely technical data, Mr. Campbell failed to refer to so simple an 
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incontestable, but the tenor of bis words would certainly 

item of evidence as that quoted by Zih-ud-din Khfin of Lohkru in the first instance 
(Dehli Arch. Journal, 1862, p. 29), and prominently noticed by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Report, p. 32), that the celebrated geographer, AbQl Fida, had, some time 
before his death, in 732 a.h., or necessarily twenty years prior to the accession of 
FlrCiz, put upon record that the Mazinah of the Jkm’i Masjid at Dehli counted 
360 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limit this monument is ever known to have reached under all subsequent additions 
is 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to Firfiz 
Shkh the construction of two complete stories, and very lofty stories, as they 
fall in the general proportion to the total height, even if the very moderate 
increase he claims to have achieved did not otherwise determine the question. 
In a similar spirit of eccentric originality and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, Mr. Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most singular pro¬ 
positions ever put. forward by an archseologist. to the effect that “the citadel'’ of 
Rai Pithora’s fort, “when rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, received the name of Siri ” 
(p. 214) ; and again, “Kutb citadel . . . rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, a.d. 1304, and 
renamed by him Siri” (p. 216). In his attempt to support this novel theory, 
the late Executive Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards the important testi¬ 
mony of Ibn Batutah, that the “ Dhr ul Khilhfat Siri was a totally separate and 
detached town, situated at such a distance from Old Dehli as to necessitate the 
construction of the walls of Jahdn Panah to bring them within a defensive circle, 
and that the Hauz-i-Khdf intervened, in an indirect line, between the two localities” 
(in. pp. 146, 166). Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of the evidence of the Zafar 
Nhmah is equally imperfect. What can be more distinct than the details given 
at the time of the publication of Messrs. Cope and Lewis’s plan, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cunningham’s position, than the statement (at p. 24 of 
the self-same number of the Dehli Archeological Journal), that “Siri was cir¬ 
cular, and surrounded on all sides by a wall” (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from “that wall of Siri . . . to that wall of Old Dehli . . . there 
are built walls on both sides, the space between which is called Jahkn Pan&h.” 
If anything were wanting to confute the whole ratiocination, Mr. Campbell’s own 
arguments would complete the case against him. Not only is he obliged under 
the terras of his own reasoning to invent an imaginary Siri in the suburbs of his 
“New Dehli of the loth century,” (extending from Indrapat to Khizrabad on the 
banks of the Jumna), and affirmed by him to have been called “ Siri by Sharif- 
ud-din but the very passage he cites with so much emphasis, from a choice copy 

of the Ain-i-Akbari, is positively and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can possibly be more definite than the statement of Abdl Fazl, that 

y -uii jg jL Jjy^ 

“ Sulthn ’Ala-ud-din built another city (and) a new fort, which they call Siri” ? 
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not extend .to a 
edifice. 1 


claim to two stories of the whole 


E. Inscription in Chiragh Dehli, dated a.h. 775. 2 

cPl?' ^ ^ cri' *J jjLkJ aJJI 

jJLj ^UaLuJI aLi Jjjy-J y\ u U^| «xobj 

<ulc <dJI ^Xa <d]| J \y~>j jl olsia Xtcjut, J 


S. Inscription of Piruz Shah at Benares, from an impression on paper 
taken by Gen. A. Cunningham, dated a.h. 779=a.d. 1375. 

The Inscription ia engraved on one of the stone roof-beams of the edifice on the 

western bank of the Bakariyd Kund. 

<dj| |*-kuj 

J-rii ±*j\j j L^oLc j U j £.jl 

^ ^ILL*) <\$xj &\jL+ Axs)| j b\jj <dll C-jlt 

jr# *<^il Jjfi jl Ij^L) ^Allj*^ u llaLj xj\x*y 

•xti sjjZ '*^**j *yjJj ^U-jl jl jjj aCI 

—MS. Futtihht-i FirOz Shhhi. 

1 see that Shams-i-Sir&j ’Afif erroneously attributes the Kutb Min&r to Altamsh. 
—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 353. 

2 Chirhgh Dehli occupies a prominent position in the illustrative plan of the 

environs of Dehli, near Sh&hptir and Khirki. The shrine seems to have been 
% 

originally erected in 775 a.h. by Firhz Shhh, within the enceinte of Jahkn-pankh. 

—Syud Ahmad, pp. 36, and facsimile, No. 21, p .31 bis ; Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 410. 
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81XJ ^UaUl iLl Jjy-J jjl 

e^«jU 1 [ji^*** [ jSm^ 

5 y*J A* eT* d &t*+=r\ j (J^ J^ % 

<5jUjCw- ^ j-**» <L~j 

I have selected the above inscription, in preference to any 
further citations of Firuz Shah’s proper epigraphs, for several 
reasons—it is new and virtually unpublished, 1 it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed Muslim policy of appropriat¬ 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

The inscription records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Z\k Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid and grace of God, “ built or re¬ 
paired the mosque, with the dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception chamber, 2 the steps of the reser¬ 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of the shrine of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of ’All, in a.h. 777.” Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Horne and Sherring prior to the discovery of the 
inscription. The following passages from their joint article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1 , 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and the more material constructive details of the 

1 I exhibited General Cunningham’s paper impressions, with some brief re- 
marks, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 4th of July, 1870. 

* Syud Ahmad informs mo that the technical meaning attaching to 
in India , is a small chamber subordinate to the Mosque, in which the servito^ of 
the shnne lives, and in which pilgrims and others occasionally find a refuge. 
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buildings. The inscription itself is cut upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat-roofed structure upon the western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed:— 

“Ascending the terrace, you come to the building itself. . . The 
beams and slabs constituting the roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and the roof is supported by three rows of immensely thick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the form of a cross. 
The cornice decorating the walls is not of modern narrowness, but 
is 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele¬ 
gant devices. The outer wall on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone, 14 Teet wide and 15 feet high.” 

“To the south of the tank is a ghaut , the stones of which are 
scattered about in great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis¬ 
tance, it has the appearance of an utter ruin. And such it really 
is. But it is nevertheless a comparatively modern structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contributions from 
fallen edifices in the neighbourhood. 

“ At the south-west corner of the tank . . . overhanging the 
Kund, is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa¬ 
cious court-yard and a Muhammadan Dargah, or place of prayer. . . 

“ To the east of the Dargah is a small mosque, 37 feet long by 
19£ feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five in each row. The pillars in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings on their sides with ornamental comers, consisting of 
Lotus seed-pods one on another.” 

“ . . . Some parts of this building are certainly original; and 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars, which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hindu] cloister, or of the fact of the modern 
character of the inclosing wall. 

“ A few steps olf, is an inclosure in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, a wall being on either side, and two small Buddhist 
[Hindu] buildings at its extremities. That situated at the northern 
extremity is in some respects like the mosque just described. Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
of a very ancient type. There is a small building used as a Banza 
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attached to its north-west angle, and sustained by ancient pillars 
and modern walls. The building is surmounted by a low cupola of 
primitive construction. It is not unlikely that originally there were 
cloisters on this bank of the Kund, and that the three small buildings 
just described were all at one time connected together.” 

If we could determine with any certu ' ty when the Indo- 
Arabian Saint entitled Fakr-ud-din ’Alaid flourished, 1 we 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more definitely check the 
extent of the original or secondary work performed by the 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of the 
seventh century of the Ilijrah. 


FIWZ SHA'H’S PUBLIC 'WORKS. 

Firuz Shah’s too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in his autobiography, 2 is reproduced in 


1 Syud Ahmad speaks of a Fakbr-ud-din Sahib in his notice of Chir£igh Dehli, 

but he gives no intinr ‘ion of the epoch at which he flourished (p. 33); Journal 
Asiatique, 1860, p. 410. 

2 Nizam-ud-dfn Ahmad tells us that the test of this brief chronicle, entitled 

was engraved on the octagonal dome of the Jam? 

Mosque at Firuzabad. 



** 3 / *<*/ J ^ 





See also Briggs’s Fcrishtah, i. 462. Syud Ahmad’s Work, p. 34, under . 
cr an( l *LR.A.S. iv., N.S., 446. 

The Futuhht-i FirOz Shahi opens with the following words, couched in the 
first person singular:— 



19 
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extenso in the note below. 1 Its chief merit consists in the 
information it affords regarding the archaeological monuments 
of Old Dehli. Shams-i-Sir&j’s list is Jar more comprehensive, 
and enters into numerous interesting constructive details, and 


1 Araohg the gifts which God bestowed upon me, his humble servant, was a 
desire to erect public buildings. So I built many mosques and colleges and mona¬ 
steries, that the learned and the elders, the devout and the holy, might worship 
God in these edifices, and aid the kind architect with their prayers. The digging 
of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with lands are in accordance 
with the directions of the Law. 

Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild the edifices 
and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, which had fallen into decay 
from lapse of time ; giving the restoration of these buildings the priority over my 
own building works. The Jdtn'i-masjid of Old Dehli, which was built by Sultfin 
Mu’izz-ud-din Sam, had fallen into decay from old age, and needed repair and 
restoration. I 60 repaired it that it was quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-din Skm, anfl the planks of 
the door, had become old and rotten. I restored this, and, in the place of the 
balcony, I furnished it with doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The mindrah of Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-din Sfim had been struck by lightning. I 
repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Hauz-i Shamsi , or tank of Altamsb, had been deprived of water by some 
graceless men, who stopped up the channels of supply. I punished these in¬ 
corrigible men severely, aftd opened again the closed-up channels. 

The Hauz-i ' Aldi , or tank of 'Alfi-ud-din [the Hauz-i Khas], had no water 
in it, and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had dug wells, 
of which they sold the water. After a generation ( karn ) had passed, I cleaned 
it out, so that this great tank might again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasah (college) of Sultkn Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh had been destroyed. 

I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood doors. The columns of the tomb, 
which had fallen down, I restored better than they had been before. When the 
tomb was built, its court {sahn) had not been made curved (kaj), but I now made 
it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected the 
fallen piers ( puthti) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sultfin Mu’izz-ud-dfn, son of Sultkn Shams-ud-din, which is situated 
in Malikpdr. This had fallen into such ruin that the sepulchres were undis- 
tinguishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace, and the inclosure wall. 

Tomb of Sultfin Rukn-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikpfir. I repaired 
the inclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected a monastery (khdnkdh). 

Tomb of Sultkn Jalkl-ud-din. This I repaired, and supplied it with new doois. 
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the motives which led his patron to commence some of his 

exceptional undertakings. Nizdm-ud-dm Ahmad’s totals, on 

the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 

Ferishtah s, are clearly fanciful; especially in the number of 
even hundreds they display 


omb of Sultan 'Alk-ud-din. I repaired this, and furnished it with sandal- 

wood doors. I repaired the wall of the dhddrkhinah , and the west wall of the 

mosque, which is within the college, and I also made good the teeselated pare- 
ment (Jarth-i ta'thib). 

Tomb of Sulthn Kutb-ud-din and the (other) sons of Sultan 'Ali-nd-dln, viz., 
izr Khfin, Shad! Kbhn, Farid Khfin, Sulthn Shahib-ud-din, Sikandar Kkin, 
uhammad Khan, 'Usmhn Khhn, and his grandsons, and the sons of hie grand- 
sons. The tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of tbo dome, and the lattice work of the tomb of 
Shaikh-ul Islam Nizim-ul hakk wa-ud-din, which were made of esndal-wood. 
I hong up the golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the 
dome; and I built a meeting-room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik Tkj-ul Mulk Kaftiri, the great wazir of Saltan 'Ali-ud-din 

aBd inteUi 8 ent minister ' and ^red many countrieS| on 

wh‘ch the horses of former sovereigns had never placed their hoofs, and caused 
the khutba of Sulthn 'Ali-nd-dln to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 

is grave had been levelled with the ground, and his tomb laid low. I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a devoted and faithful subject. 

The Ddru-l iman , or • house of rest.' This is the bed and resting place of 
great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made for it, and over the tombs of 
th«e distinguished men I had curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges was provided 
from their ancient endowments. 

naf™’IT’f' f ° Undation of the Sultta Muhammad Shhh, my kind 

patron, by whose bounty I was reared and educated, I restored 

repaired. 0 ^ had beCn bailt former Sovereigns at Dehli I 

beLfiTf enabled by God ' 8 help 10 build a IUru - h *A«M or ‘hospital,’ for the 
0 every one, of high or low degree, who waa suddenly attacked by illness 

i’r'LT“»» - -«■ *21 “ 

rrt ts r - t n - ~ - 

., . , Iw>d “ defra yea from my endowments. All sick Dereons. 

r aBd r?"’ «•»* and ^ and free, resort thither” 
maladies are treated, and, under God's blessing, they are cured" Fntohr t • 

Firhz Shihi, translated in Elliot's Historians, if 382 ^ 
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Among the many works of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firuz Shdh’s exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place—two of them as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third as 
having given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day. The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firuzabad, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (“Indiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firuz Shah’s Lat (“Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kushk Shikar (“Shah Fukeer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships. 1 The second en¬ 
terprise, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 

was the removal of the two Monoliths or Late of Asoka 

• • 

from their normal sites near Khizr&bad and Meerut respec¬ 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kushk of Firuz- 
&bad and the other in the Kushk-i Shikdr. 2 Both these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of the earliest-known 
archaic Pali characters, embodying the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 b.c.). The 
Khizrab&d pillar also bears on its surface a later inscription 
of Visala-deva, Vi'graha fidja, dated in Samvat 1220 (a.d. 
1164). 3 On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 

1 Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif; Elliot’s Historians, iii. 303. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. 324; Journal Arch. Soc. Dehli (1849), p. 29. , 

3 Colebrookc, Asiatic Researches, viii. 130; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 
xxxii. ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 325. There is an engraving of Firuz Shah’s Eotila, 
with the column standing in the centre, copied from a drawing made in 1797, 
published in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Jlesearcbcs, p. 180. See also vol. 

i. p. 379. 

“The goldenjiillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces, but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own every-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use, 1 and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archaeologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modem derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over the entire continent of India, and to have pene¬ 
trated into proximate lands, where the modern representa¬ 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 

Though the untutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark or more refined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 


in le ng th of wh ich the upper portio[1) 35 feet ^ ^ # ^ 

anl j 7 s remamdCr ^ ^ r ° USh - ItS Up P er diameter “ 25 '3 inches, 

and its lower diameter 38-8 inches.” 

The s econd of Asia's Dehli pillars is now lying in five pieces near Hindu 
le gth o'h’ ° U t0P ° f ‘ he hi " ‘° ' he ^ ° f Sh 4 h i ah ^bfid. The whole 

33 S -G cn p P ‘ eCeS r 325 feCt ~ UPPer diametCr ’ 29J iDChe9; *°™ 

• Cen. Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862, pp. 17 , 19 . 

JournTt 3 * ri milar MonoUth Was erected b >’ the Fort of HUsfir - 

Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 429. 

■; rr “re rzir :rr zi 
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Southern palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now in use from Sind to Ann am, however seemingly dis¬ 
cordant, must all confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of the Pre-Aryan indigenes, the 
earliest extant example of which, in its lapidary or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 B.c. 1 

The most important feat of Firuz Shah's-reign was, how¬ 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
his new city of Hissar Firuzah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege; the former 
branch, but little modified, still supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century along the full 200 miles of its 
ancient banks. The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karnal, can still be indicated from 
Itupar to Sirhind. 2 The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by Col. Colvin in 1833, 3 and may be fol¬ 
lowed on the modern maps from Badshah Mahal at the 
debouchement of the river from the outer range of the Hima¬ 
laya, by Chichroli and Buriah to Karnal, 4 through the cut- 


1 J.R.A.S. i., N.S., p. 466. 

2 “ Line of levels between the Jumna and Satlage Rivers.” 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1840, p. 688. 

3 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1833, p. 105. 


—Lieut. Baker, Jour. 


J\ (*,j <jr,=T } s ‘tA *-r^ j' 

-fr : Oar. <-rA j' 

ji - 

Shams-i-Sirkj 'Afif MS. 

We have a curious antiquarian document connected with the history of Firdz 
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ting below XJncba Sam4na, into the eastern branch of the 
Chitang river, 1 near Sufidun, and thence through the old 
bed of the Chitang to Hdnsi and Hiss&r. The introduction 
of the water of this canal into the city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan of Col. Mackenzie as 
the t( ancient canal of Firoz Shah,” dates in reality only from 
the time of ’All Murd4n Kh&n, early in the 17th century. 


Shih a canals, in the form of an official Sanad or grant of the Emperor Akbar, 
dated 978, the opening of which specifies “the Chitang Naddi, by which 
Ffrtiz Shfih Bfidshfih, 210 years ago, brought water from the tuUds and drains 
in the vicinity of Sfidhaurah, at the foot of the hills to Hansi and Hissfir."—CoL 
Yule, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1848, p. 214. Col. Yule adds in a note, “Sfidhaurah 
is a town in the Ambfilah district, about twenty miles west of the Jumna. The 
river flowing past S&dhaurah is the Markanda, but the sources of the Chitang are 
only Beyon or eight miles distant." 

Of Firfiz’s other great work for the supply of water for the environs of Dehli, 
we have only casual mention by Timfir, who, in speaking of the capture of the 
Fort of Loni, describes it as situated between the two rivers Jumna and Hindun, 
the latter of which is stated to be a large canal constructed by Finiz Shfih, taken 
from the Kalanadi, and connected with the Jumna opposite Finiz&b&d. 

See also Col. Colvin’s Notice, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 111. 

1 The Chitang was one of the sacred rivers of the Brahmans, embalmed in 
‘ Manu/ as “between the two divine rivers Sarasuati and Drishadwati (Chitang), 
lies the tract of land which the sages have named Brahmdvarta , because it wae 
frequented by gods” (ii. 17). “ Kurukshetra (modern Dehli), Matsya (on the 

Jumna), Banchdla (Kanyakubja , Kanauj), and Surasena (Mathurfi), form the 
region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from Brahmfivarta" (ii. 19). See also 
Dr. J. Muir, J.R.A.S. ii., N.S., pp. 12, 18; Wilson, Megha Data, pp. 356-7-8. 

The improved texts and translations of Timor’s memoirs, now available, enable 
us to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti, which proves to be 
identical with that of the modem town of Sirsah, lat. 29° 31', long. 75 3 5'. * We 
can readily follow Timur’s march upwards from Bhatnlr to Sirsah, towards 
Fathkbkd, Agrowah, and onwards to Firfiz Shkh’s canal works about Sufidiin. 
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COINS BEARING THE CONJOINED NAMES OF TIRUZ 

SHAH AND HIS SON FATH KHAN. 

Firuz Shah, ill-fitted as he was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental throne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more determined minds; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi¬ 
cient Hindu administrators, Khan-i-Jahdn, father and son, of 
that designation, who for 37 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sultan employed himself in the exercise of his taste for build¬ 
ing, the laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
estate. 1 Some such feeling of the need of political support 


1 I have previously adverted to the innate resources of India. The following 
incident is highly illustrative, as showing the accumulations it was possible 
to get together during the lifetime of a single prosperous slave :—“The 
great wealth of Tm&d-ud-din has already been spoken of, it amounted to 
h ors. The author was told that on one occasion bags were required for con¬ 
taining the coin, and 2,500 taukuhs were expended in the purchase of the material, 

the cost of each bag being four jltals .When the accounts were brought 

before 'Imhd-ul-Mulk, he objected to this extravagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in the ground and the money placed therein. . . 
There were many rich khans and malilcs in the time of Firuz Shah, but no five 


of them possessed the wealth of this one noble. It is said that he amassed 
thirteen krors (of tanka /is) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], but was avid in the 
acquisition of more. He held the fief of Rapri, and looked very vigilantly after 
it. The clerks of the Exchequer ( dhvan-i icazarat) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the course of years a large 
balance was due by him. This fact became known to the Sultkn. . . . When 
'Imid-ul-Mulk heard about the inquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
which he himself presented to the Sultfin, who read it without making any 

observation, and returned it.One day Tmhd-ul-Mulk brought a kror 

(of tankahs) [10,000,000 =£1,000,000] to Court, and when the Sultan cried out, 
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may have led him to invest his son, Fath Khan, with the 
insignia of royalty so early as a.h. 760, 1 and to adopt the 
unusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction with 
his own, on the public currency. Extant money also seems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
. after Fath Khan’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abubakr, eventually succeeded to the tnasnod 
on the death of Ghias-ud-dm Tughlak, the son of Fath Khan, 
in a.h. 791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in the government, a similar numis¬ 
matic manifestation of Vice-regency was made. 

Fath Khan was so effectively recognized as the heir-appa¬ 
rent, that we find the Egyptian Khalifa but Fath A1 M’utazid 
billah 2 forwarding him a special robe of honour on the occa¬ 
sion of Firuz bhah’s investiture; 3 and the coins themselves, 
though undated, bear record of this Pontiff’s name and that 
of his successor, Abu Abdallah. 4 


Bashir, what is this ?’ he replied that it was a small contribution (chizi ’ aliifah ) 

for the use of the servants of the Court .’’-Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 372. 

1 Briggs’s Ferishtuh, i. 451. 

* lhe Slxth of his line - Date of inauguration, a.h. 753. See p. 258 ante. 

3 The third chapter of the fourth book of Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif s T&rikh-i-Firhz 
Shahi contains a detailed account of the arrival at Delili of the emissaries of the 

Khalif ’ J V ^ who were the bearers 

a Khil at for Firhz Shih. The narrative enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Sultan in the voluntary act of the Klialif, as contrasted with the 
solicitation which had secured a similar concession for Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
The title bestowed upon the Sulthn on this occasion, and which he himself repeats 
with pnde in his own autobiography, was ^Ll! Ju^, Firuz does not use 

* co * ns > kut, as has been seen, adopts the more imposing warrior 

t.tle of the early days of Mahmud of Ghazni ^ .. Sword 

of the Commander of the Faithful.” The Shhhzadah Fath Khan and the vazir 
Anan Jahau were invested with Khil'at8 at the same time. 

4 No. 7. Accession, a.h. 763. 
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Fath Kh&n died in 776 a*h., and was buried in state by 
bis father, who, with pious care, erected near his tomb, known 
as the Kadam Sharif, a dependent Mosque and a Madrasah y 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, which exists to thin day* 1 


Coins of Ftrhx Shah and Fath Kh&n. 


No. 240. Gold. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 



<d!b 


-:-sLl 


hr*-* 

4)1_fe jJJI Jrw 


The letters of the legends of these coins are very imperfectly 
formed, and the words are arranged with but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor. 




No. 241. Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
Obverse —j <d!l 

I r USI ^ 

aJJ b 


No. 242. Silver and Copper. Weight, 138 grs. Bare. 

Obverse as in No. 241. 

Reverse— lZjAs- <0JI j^\ ^Ul ^ 


No. 243. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

Smaller coins of similar types. 

1 Syud Ahmad, p. 37; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, p, 411. 
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No. 244 . Silver and Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Variety of No. 241. 

•. 

Obverse — 

Reverse as No. 242. 


COINS BEARING THE JOINT NAMES OP FrRUZ 

AND HIS SON ZAPAR. 

The special coins of Firuz Sh&h, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require but brief notice after the 
combinations already brought under review in the parallel 
instance of the binominal coins of Fath Khan. It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete series in the various 
metals, and, though usually undated, they may be taken, in 
their material form, to represent a fairly sustained and con¬ 
tinuous issue. Unlike the pieces of the elder brother, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the coins of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and in so 
far fully bear out the declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage. There is one point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear¬ 
ance of the date of 791 a.h. on No. 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave; but we have already 
had experience of the unreserve with which the Dehli mint- 
masters latterly put forth posthumous coins, under the pos¬ 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly-sunk die of the reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific coinage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public at large. 
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No. 245. Gold. Weight, 168*4 grs. Unique. Col. Guthrie. 



Lifg' j~*\ 



a 


i 




u LLUi 


L_li 2*li 



JSj^ 


«Li> 


c 


LS> 


Jl_k-L^JI 


No. 246. Silver (?). Weight, 140 grs. New variety 

Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obverse —* * ^UaLJI 

•• •* 

Reverse —LUjirv. j+*\ 


No. 247 (pi. iv. fig. 116). Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 

a.h. 791. 

Obverse —Jj&J c 

•• M 

Reverse —V ^ \ )JoL 4 1 J1 Ju£ 4 jLLs^I 

• y* •• 


No. 248 (pi. iv. fig. 124). Silver and Copper.' Weight, 78 grs. 


/ 











ill 
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No. 249. Copper. 






"Weight, 78 grs. New variety. 

*\JL 

^lUJI 


Tvvents-first King (a.h. 790-791; a.d. 1388-1388). 

Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Shah II., the son of Fath Khan, 
was formally appointed successor to the throne, and invested 
with the direct administration of the State, on the defeat of 
Msir-ud-din Muhammad bin Firuz, in a.h. 789. Imme¬ 
diately on Firuz’s death, on the 18th Ramazan, 790 a.h., he 
assumed the full insignia of royalty. Ilia earliest efforts 
were directed towards the capture of the late associate king, 
the Shdhzdilah Muhammad, but his generals were unsuccess¬ 
ful in their pursuit, and after some manoeuvering in the hills 
of Sirmur, the Prince made good his retreat to the strong 

Fort of Nagarkot, where he was permitted to remain undis- 
turbed. 

_ In the mean time Tughlak Shah had been surrendering 

himself to unbridled dissipation in his capital, leaving the 

management of the kingdom to the chance offices of the 

ministers by whom he was surrounded. Eventually a party 

headed by the Naib Yazir, Eukn Chand, put forward Abu' 

bakr Shah, the son of Zafar Khan, as a claimant for the 

throne ; and Tughlak Shah, in attempting to escape from his 

palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on the 
2l8t of Safar, a.h. 791. 
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No. 250 (pL iv. fig, 126). 

y\ g.—«isj' 

4111 

vV a_^ik 


Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 gr 
a.h. 790. 



*> 


No. 251. Silver and Copper (the silver predominates). 
Weight, 164 grs. New variety, a.h. 790. 







*l& jU; 


No. 252. Silver and Copper. Weight, 80 grs. 
Obverse —kL* jisi* JllaLj 

Reverse —<fcilLs^ <dll *X*s. y \ 


No. 253. Silver and Copper (excess-of copper). Weight, 50 grs. 

New variety, a.h. 790. 


<d!\ &+£> yj\ 

vV 




No. 254. Copper. Weight, 68 grains. 

Obverse —^jUal—j 

•• 

Reverse —^LfcJ 
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Twenty-second Kino (a.h. 791-792 ; a.d. 1388-1389). 

Rukn Chand having raised Abubakr bin Zafar Khan to the 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied bis ambition, and be shortly pro¬ 
ceeded to intrigue, with a view to supplant bis own nominee ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abubakr, getting in¬ 
humation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support he had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in the capital; 
but the murder of Sultan Shah, the governor of Samdna,’ 
encouraged Muhammad Shah to issue from his strong- 
nold of Nagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli. In the irregular engagements which took place at 
Firuzdbid, Muhammad Shdh was unsuccessful, and retired 
mto the Doab; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, with a similar result; a third time he 
tned his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
is son), with an equal want of success. The Sult4n how¬ 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an effectual 
manner, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 

so many doubtful adherents; indeed, on the occasion of his 
»b*n» m Jumdda'l awwal, m ^ Motanm|1 absol 

».J, h* way into the city, from which, however, ho „ 
speedily ejected. Shortly after thi., Ialdm KhSn, one of the 

"Th lb'”hT“ ° f ‘ b0 °‘ d Fir “ SbShi quarrelled 

bJsxt, ^' opei ? - - 

A.h., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch Pit4 a 4b4d , ^ ^ “ 
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ineffectual fighting, in Muharram, 793 a.h., surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at Meerut. 

No. 255 (pi. iv. fig. 129). Silver and Copper. 'Weight, 134 grs. 

a.h. 791, 792, 793. 




\ iLii 






^ jj/? 3 &*■ 


No. 256. Silver and Copper. Weight, 47 grs. Small coin. 
Obverse and reverse legends similar to No. 255. 


No. 257. Copper. Weight, 114 grs. a.h. 792 


Obverse —In a square area 


Margin 


Reverse 




No. 258. Copper. Weight, 155 grs. Imperfect. 

Obverse —In a circular area. 

Margin — AL * * * 

Reverse as No. 257. 

No. 259. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. New variety, a.h. 792. 



vir 
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No. 260. Copper. 'Weight, 58 grs. 

Obverse — jOb 

fieverse—tejh>- <dJl s+z y\ aLL*J| 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OF ABUBAKR. 

One specimen of the coins of the identical type No. 260 is dated in 
clearly formed figures A|p 813 a.h. (My cabinet.) 


Twenty-third King (a.h. 792; a.d. 1389). 

The Sh&hz&dah Muhammad Kh&n, son of Firuz, defeated 
the arrogant Vazir Kh6n-i-Jah&n, in Rajab, a.h. 789, and 
in the month of Shabdn he was associated with his father in 
the government of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sult4n did not permit him efficiently to control. 1 The 

1 This appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
regal inauguration. The khutbah was read in the names of the two kings 

Kf* aJosl l^XL*** j5L> j*Uj <£xas>- ^j) 

u ^ sit jd 

T&rikh-i Mubfirak Shhhi MS. (jy,^ 

Shams-i-Sirhj ’Aftf makes also an incidental reference to tills contemporary 
nomination. Book i. cap. 18. “ On the names used in the khutbah . It had been 
a rule among the Sulthns of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and festivals, and no reference was 
made to former Sultkns. When Sultfin Firtiz came to the throne, they were 
about to follow the same rule, and to mention his name only in the khutbah; 
but he disapproved of the omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutbah 
hould be said first in the names of those kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the Solthrs in the 


20 
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Prince was, however, unable to maintain his position in the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmur, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak Shah II. After the accession of Abubakr, 
he obtained possession of Sam ana, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of royalty (6th Rabl’ul dkhir, 
791 A.h.), and further to attack Abubakr at Firuzab&d in 
Jumada’l awwal, 791 a.h. In this attempt he failed; but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, in Shab&n of the same year, with a 
similar want of success. A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Hum&yun, met the 
Sult&n’s army near Paniput (in Muharram, 792 a.h.). Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abubakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage. His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Isldm Kh4n, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the “ Slaves of Firuz Sh^h,” 
who quarrelled with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramaz&n, 792 a.h., the son of Firuz 
once again entered Dehli as its Sultan. 


following list were specially selected to be named in the khutbah :—1. Sultan 
Shahhb-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m; 2. Shams-ud-din Altamsh ; 3. N&sir-ud- 
din Mahmtid; 4 . Ghi&s-ud-din Falban; 6. Jalkl-ud-din Finlz; 6. ’Al&-ud-d(n 
Muhammad Khilji ; 7. Kutb-ud-din Mub&rak; 8. Ghiks-ud-din Tughl.'k Sh&h; 
9. Sulthn Muhammad \ AdU\ 10. FirGz Sb&h. Two names were selected to be 
mentioned after that of Sulthn Firtiz Shhh, viz., Muhammad bin Firuz Shfih and 
his son ’Alh-ud-din Sikandar Shkh; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. . . . ’’—Elliot's Historians, iii. 292, and MSS. 
This last name is clearly an interpolation of the author’s as his work progressed 
under succeeding kings. He speaks, in a subsequent passage, of Timor’s admiring 
the monuments of Dehli in 801 a.h. (p. 353). 
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In 794 a.h., Harsing, the Rija of Et&wah, and other Hindu 
Zamindars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isl&m 
Khan, and the Sult&n himself proceeded to Etdwah and de¬ 
molished the Fort; from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new citj at 
Jaipur, 1 to which he gave the designation of Muhammad&bad. 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of Isl4m 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testi¬ 
mony of his own nephew, Jdjun, an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khwajah Jahan was appointed Vazir in his stead. 

In /95 a.h., the Sultan defeated Bahadur Nahir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on his return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever in Rabi’ul akhir, a.h. 798. 

Coiifs of Muhammad bi^ FIrijz as Joint King. 

No. 261 (pi. iv. fig. 135). Impure Silver. Weight, 167 grs. 

a.h. 790. 

Obverse—J> ILL 

( Centre, Jus J 

Reverse \ * '* 

'Margin, CLSjU. 

No. 262. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Unique. My cabinet- 

Obverse —ILL *1 
Reverse —iLl S+sr* 

The specimen of No. 265, dated 790 a.h., must also be accepted as 
having formed an example of the Regency currency. 

‘ Nizkm - ud - din has and Ferishtah has f but the 

Thrikh-i Mubarak Shhhi has - ^ * * 9 
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Muhammad but Pfalz’s own Coins. 

No. 263. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 



* cjjii- J>\ Vi -L 


No. 264 (pi. iv. fig. 134). Silver. Weight, 173 grs. 
(Marsden, Nos. dccxix., dccxxu., B.M.). 

A second. Weight, 171-5 grs. Mr. E. C. Bayley. a.h. 793. 

Obver.e-J^ L, j }Ji i ^ 

Revtrte— V^l" cT*j ^ 


No. 265. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 

a.h. 790, 793 , 794. 



Bo. 266. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 793, 794. 

( Centre, Aa^* 

Obverse] 

\ Margin, 

Reverse — Vir 



MUHAMMAD BIN FIRUZ SHAH. 



No. 267. Copper. Weight, 68*6 grains. Small coins. 

a.h. 798 , 794, 795. 


j\j 


*Ll 




No. 268. Copper. 




Weight, 30 grs. exact weight. 

v.U *£* 

i\ _1 


No. 269. Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

Ooverse—^ aL» ill ill 

Reverse— dJJl Juc *)\ 

• J* m 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN FITU7Z. 


No. 270. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.h. 817, 81$} 

(B.M. and my cabinet.) 





<uiI=L _s*. 


u i_b—ui 





) l— k 1 


1 Mareden detected these exceptional dates on his own coins. He says, " Yet 
a difficulty, that I am quito unable to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceive, in characters rude indeed, hut sufficiently distinct 
the numeral figures a|v 817 on one, and .|a (8)18 on a second’* (p. 542). 
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No. 271. Copper. Similar to No. 267. a.h. 801, 804. 

These later specimens vary in the substitution of in the plaoe 

of .jUaLj. 

There are no extant inscriptions bearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Firuz; but the erection of his father’s tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz-i Khds, which is ordinarily attri¬ 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the* arch way, 
while the outer band or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bin Buhlol L6di y who seems, 
in the spirit of Firuz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice, witlj many other monuments of Dehli, in 913 a.h. 
Both these inscriptions are stuccoed in Indian Chunam , or 
fine lime plaster, in alto-relievo, and, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, have suffered considerably from the combined effects 
of time and climate. The following words may, however, 

still be traced in the primary legend:— 

1 * j ^UaLi * 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Sh&h s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Sh&h. 

i Syud Ahmad, facsimile, No. 23, pp. 32, 41, 61; Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 415. Timtir mentions this tomb in his memoirs, and expresses his admiration 
of the reservoir, which he describes as a bow-shot square.—Petis de la Croix, cap. 
xix. Elliot’s Historians, in. pp. 441, 501. The site of this tank is not marked 
on the accompanying plan; it may possibly have reverted to a similar state o 
disrepair to that which Firfiz speaks of (p. 290) when the first Englishsnrvey 
was made. The adjoining village still goes by the name of Hau*-i Khk?. 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 81. 
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Twenty-fourth King (a.h. 795 ; a.d. 1392). 

Hum&yun, the son of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of Sikandar Shah. The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcement, that he attained regal honours, and en¬ 
joyed them for the brief space of forty-five days. 1 

No. 272. Silver and Copper mixed. Weight, 142 grs. A.n. 795. 
Obverse —all Xkst* all 

3 

Reverse—izi Lw <d!l 


No. 273. Copper. Weight, 134 grs. A.n. 795. 

I Centre , all 
Obverse ! 


\ 


Margin, ^j^r. 


Reverse— V^c 

W- J 



No. 274 (pi. iv. fig. 142). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 795. 
Obverse — ^ ILL; 

Reverse — V ] c 


No. 275. Copper. 



Weight, 30 grs. (exact weight). 





1 From the 17th of Rabl'ul awwal, when his father died, or, more exactly, 
from the 19th, when he ascended the throne, to the 5th of Jumhda’l awwal, 
795 a.h. -Tabakht-i-Akbari MS. 
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Twenty-fifth King (a.h. 795-815; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feeble inheritors of Firuz Sh&h’s family honours, 
Mahmud bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
—a very shadow of a king. The earliest recognition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens; and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections, which sprang up on 
all sides. Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the vazlr, Khw&jah Jahdn, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpur. In 797 a.h., a new claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’a&dat Kh&n, 1 in the person of Nusrat 

1 S’a&dat Kh&n, one of the leading nobles of MahratXd Sh&h’s newly im¬ 
provised Court, accompanied the Sult&n in his expedition to Gwalior, in 796 a.h., 
and discovering a plot against his own life, quickly disposed of the leading 
conspirators, with the exception of Mulld Ikb&l Kh&n, who was destined to play 
so prominent a part in the events of the period, and who succeeded in escaping to 
Dehli, where he joined Mulprrab Kh&n, who had been left in charge of the 
metropolis. In the strange turns of Indian politics, S’a&dat Kh&n, carrying the 
8ult6n with him, proceeded to besiege Dehli; but some delay occurring in its 
capture, the Sult&n was induced to take refuge within the walls. This encouraged 
the besieged to risk a battle, in which they were signally defeated; but S’a&dat 
Xh&n was not sufficiently strong to capture the place, so he hit upon the novel 
expedient of setting up a king of his own, and selected Nu?rat Kh&n, who stood 
in the same family relationship to Firtiz as Mahmtid himself and duly in¬ 
stalled him as king in the city of Firtiz&b&d. Some of the old slaves of Firdz 
Sh&h and other influential parties in that town having made overtures to 
Mahmtid, S’a&dat Kh&n.found his position untenable, and retired with a scanty 
following within the walls of Dehli. Mukarrab Kh&n pretended to receive him 
with amity and overt attention, but took an early opportunity of putting him to 
death. 
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Kb&n, a son of Fath Kh&n, and grandson of Firuz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of the new 
capital of Firuz&bad, while Mahmud and his followeis were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli. 1 In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for the spree of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire: 2 meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions. At length, Mullu Ikbdl Khdn, who, in 
fit keeping with the whole of this strange state of political 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, for the time, ruined Nusrat Sh4h, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmud, 
in whose name he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir¬ 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by the 
advance of the celebrated Timur. 3 The defeat of the Indian 


1 UnderMn^arr&b Khkn, Bahhdur Nkhir had charge of Old Dehli( & J), 

and ifulUi Ilfbkl Khkn commanded the Fort of Sfri, the intermediate Jahfin-pankh 


constituted the more open royal head-quarters.—Tfirikh-i Mubkrak Shfihi. 

* Mahmdd’s districts at this period are specified as—1. The Dohb (or portions 
of it 8.E. of Dehli); 2. Sambal; 3. Pfiniput; 4. Jhujhur; and 5. Rohtak.— 
T&rikh-i Mubkrak Shkhi MS. 


3 Timtir, in his autobiography entitled “Malfdzat-i-Timtiri,” contributes much 
curious information as to the state of India at the period of his invasion. Many 
of the details regarding the routes and the distribution of the strong places are of 
considerable interest; but his account of the capture of Dehli claims distinct 
notice. He tells us that in the engagement with the forces of Mahmtid and 
Mullfi Ikbal Kh&n, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and showed no 
want of courage. He goes on to describe his entry into the capital and his special 
directions that the lchutbah should be repeated in his name “ in the pulpits and 
mosques of the city of Dehli;" and he relates, rith an evident feeling of the 
need of justification, the sack and utter ruin of the three towns, and the ruthless 
extermination of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to give no less than 
five very insufficient reasons. His narrative proceeds—“By the will of God, and 
by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, 
Jahkn-pankh, and Old Dehli, had been plundered. The hhutbah of my bovb- 
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army, the surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Dehli 
followed; and, for five days, the Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting while his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citizens of the ill-fated city; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate in the barbarian mind, “ on the day of his departure 
he offered up to the Divine Majesty his sincere and humble 
tribute of grateful praise.” 1 

The capital of Hindust&n remained in a state of com¬ 
plete anarchy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for the space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Sh&h, and shortly afterwards 


reignty, which is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the city. 
It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might happen to the people of the 
place. But it was ordained by God that the city should be ruined. He therefore 
inspired the infidel inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable. When my mind was no longer oc¬ 
cupied with the destruction of the people of Dehli, I took a ride rouud the cities. 
Sir! is a round city ( thahr ). Its buildings ore lofty. They are surrounded by 
fortifications (kal'ah), built of stone and brick, and they arc very strong. Old 
Dehli also has a similar strong fort, but it is larger than that of Sir!. From the 
fort of Sir! to that of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jahfm-panhh is situated in the 
midst of the inhabited city {shahr-i-dbdddri ). The fortifications of the three cities 
have thirty gates. Jah(ui*panMi has thirteen gates, seven on the south side 
bearing towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards tho west. 
Sir! has seven gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside towards 
Jah&n-par *ih. The fortifications of Old Dehli have t^n gates, some opening to 
the exterior and some towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of 


examining the city, I went into the Masjid-i-jdmC , where a congregation was 
assembled of saiyids, lawyers, shaikhs, and other of the principal Musulmhns, 
with the inhabitants of their parts of the city, to whom they had been a protec¬ 
tion and defence. I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance.”—Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 447. See also Zafar 
Nhmah, p. 502, ibid .; and Petis de la Croix’s translation, book iv. cap. xx. 

1 Price’s Muhammadan History, iii. p. 267. This futile ceremony took place 


in Flrfiz Shhh’s Mosque in FlrCizkbhd. 
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it again passed into the hands of Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n, whose 
sway at this time extended but little beyond its walls; the 
provinces being, in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and all, held themselves as kings. 1 Ikb&l 
Kh&n, nevertheless, succeeded in gradually enlarging his 
boundaries; and in 804 a.h. was joined by Mahmud (who had 
fled at the sack of Dehli to Guj&rat), on whom he amiably 
bestowed his countenance and protection. Ikb&l Khan now 
undertook an expedition against Ibr&hlm Sh&h Sharki, the 
Sult&n of Jaunpdr, who had lately succeeded his brother Mu- 
b&rak; and Mahmdd, thinking to improve his position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibrahim. He was, however, 
received with but small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both parties to establish himself as a sort of local 
king of Kanauj. On the death of Ikb&l Kh&n, which took 
place in an action with Khizr Kh&n, the governor of Mult&n, 
in Jum&da’l awwal, 808 a.h., Mahmud was again invited to 
Dehli by Daulat Kh&n Lddi and other men of influence; 
but “deficient both in sense and courage,” he made but 
little profit of his restored rights; and, surrendering him¬ 
self to dissipation, he unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 

1 Distribution op the PathIn Empire after the Invasion of TfitfB ur 

a.h. 801; A.T). 1398. 

Mullti Ifcb&l Kh&ir.. Dehli arid the Do&b. 


Zafar Kh&n. Guj&rat. 

Khizr Kh&n . Mult&n, Daibalp&r, 8ind ( a». . t,- ^ \ u 

Mahmdd Kh&n ... Mahbbah, K&lpi. 

Khw&jah-i Jah&n ... Kanauj, Oude, Karrah, Dalamau, Sundalah, 

Bahraich, Bah&r, Jaonpiir. 

Dil&war Kh&n . Dh&r. 

Gh&lib Kh&n. Sam&nah. 

Shams Kh&n . Bi&na. 


—T&rikh-i Mub&rak 8h&hi MS. 
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which still confessed a nominal allegiance to the throne of 
Dehli. Mahmud died in Rajab, 815 a.h. 


No. 276 (pi. iv. fig. 143). Weight, 174 grs. 



h—c HI U LL 1, o>—1! 

^ yj\ 


A 


Jlft 3 


3 SAX* 



k_i 


No. 277 (pi. iv. fig. 144). Silver (impure). Weight, 141 grs. 

a.h. 795, 796 . 

Obverse— ^ILLj 

•* 

Reverse —<dJI Juc 


No. 278. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 798, 800, 804, &18, 815. 


Obverse 



Centre, 

Margin, 



Reverse— 



No. 279. Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Obverse —Legend as in No. 277. 

Reverse—to jLx C^xU*. 
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No. 280 (pi. if. fig. 147). Copper. Weight, 68 grs. a.h. 795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816, 1 Posthumous coin; several 
examples of this date are known). 


Obverse — e\JL 


Reverse —o J\ J 


No. 281. 'Copper. Weight, 32 grs. 




1 The date of the death of Mahmfid is fixed by Ferishtah in Zi’l k’adah, 
814 A.H. ; and the assumption of power by Daulat Khan L6di is affirmed, by the 
same author, to have taken place on the 1st of Muharram, 816 a.h. A difficulty 
is suggested in the very fact of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
having, as thus stated, remained for nearly fourteen months without even a 
nominal ruler. This anomaly is not attempted to be met by the compiler in ques- 
tion, nor is even its existence noticed by subsequent commentators. (See Bora- 
bay text, i. p. 292; Briggs, vol. i. p. 604; Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 80.) 

The point at issue 6eems to be authoritatively set at rest by the author of 
the Thrikh-i Mubhrak Sbflhi, who is very full and elaborate in his dates bearing 
upon the conflicting events of this troubled period, when a king’s life was other¬ 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance. His text is most clear as to the 
month of Rajab, a.h. 815, and he adds emphatically— 

«U jj j JL } JjljJ <ub 'jjb jl dXL. ix* 
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Twenty-sixth King (a.h. 797; a.d. 1395). 


The history of the partial sovereignty of Nusrat Sh&h, 
dating from Rabi’ul awwal, a.h. 797, including both his three 
years’ possession of Firuzabad and his momentary occupa¬ 
tion of the metropolis after the departure of Timur, has been 
sufficiently adverted to in the notice of the reign of Mahmud. 

From 802 a.h. Nusrat Shah appears to have been lost sight 
of by Indian historians. 


No. 282. Copper. "Weight, 143 grs. 

Obverse —1 

•• 

Reverse — 

w '• J > *• • • 


No. 283. Copper. "Weight, 57 grs. 

Obverse —ILL-j 
Reverse — j\ J 

No. 284 (pi. iv. fig. 150). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 

a.h. 797 , 798. 

Obverse as above. 

Reverse —V i V VH J b ^ 


No. 285 (pi. v. fig. 151). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 807. 

Similar to No. 284. 

This coin, though it can scarcely be pronounced to be posthumous, 
in our present ignorance of the eventual fate of Nusrbt Shah, seems 
to have been an adaptation of an old obverse to a new reverse, which 
latter correctly declares the date of issue—a matteriheld to be of 
some importance, it will be seen, in estimating the good faith and 
responsibility of the party immediately in charge of the mint. 




Jam’ i Mosque at Jaunp</u. 

From Fcrg-usson’e Handbook of Architecture, vol. ii. p. C6’. 


LOCAL COINS OF JATJNPl/R. 

In the introductory divisions of this work I have had 
occasion to trace the absorption of native states and the co¬ 
incident adaptation of their currencies to the new phase of 
the political supremacy of the Dehli Pathans. The period 
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has now been reached in the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider¬ 
able progress, and the coins of local governors; or their suc¬ 
cessors, who had achieved independence, began to obtrude 
themselves in the general circulation. I do not propose to 
follow out the minor gradations of these local mintages; but 
where opportunities offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control. 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of the Sult&ns of Jaunpur, whose reigning representative, 
Ibr&him, has been already noticed in connexion with the 
affairs of Mahmud and Mullu IkbAl Khdn. 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kings of Jaunpur, with their dates of accession 

i 

The Kings of Jaunp^b. 

A.H. A.D. 

796 1393 Khwajah-i-Jahan, vazir of Muhammad bin Firuz. 

802 1399 Mubarak Shah, his adopted son (J isu 

804 1401 Ibrahim Shah Sharki. 

844 1440 Mahmud Shah bin Ibrahim Shah. 

862 1457 Muhammad Shah (Bhikun Khan) bin Mahmud. 

862 1457 Husain Shah (defeated by Buhlol Lodi in 879 a.h. 1 ). 

879 1474 Barbak bin Buhlol Lodi placed in charge of Jaunpur. 

On Buhlol Lodi’s death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 
Buhlol, but is defeated in a.h. 881, when Jaunpur 
again becomes subject to Dehli. 

1 Husain is permitted to retain some outlying districts, and finally seeks refuge 
with ’Ala-ud-dfn of Bengal. 
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Specimen Coin of the Jaunp<jb Mint. 

No. 286. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 813 



Obverse- CJ.\U ^JlLL ili 
Revers,~A\/\ 

Marsden has engraved and described a very foil list of Jaunpur 

coins, comprising the subjoined series (1-6), which I improve 

. ol. Guthries rich collection; the latter specimens are dis¬ 
criminated by italic letters (a-h) 


1. Gold. Weight, 148-5 grs. B.M. 

y, M, Udi ^ 

aLtL _j Ual^j 


Reverse 


^ ^ r Ull ^ ^ 

“"P”.J-l Ji. . >.illlii v 


a. Gold. Weight, 177*3 grs. a.h. 840. Col. Guthrie. 

The chief pecoharity of this gold coinage is the elongation of the down strokes 
of the lead,ng letter. on the obverse, so that the upper surface presents a similarity 
to a modern Organ front, with it. array of parallel pipes; the characters of the 
legends are also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out- 
lines, in a manner altogether unworthy of a civilized mint. 


2. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 grs. PI. xxxvii. fig. Dcc „. 
a.h. 822; irregular dates up to 824, 836 , and 844 . 
Obverse-^ L, ^ ^ 

Reverse Af* 1 


3. 8 ilver and Copper. Weight, 154 grs. PL xxxv ii. 
Specimen similar to that above engraved under No. 


fig. dccli. a. h. 813,826. 
286 of the present series. 


5. MahmUd. Gold. Weight, 176-2 grs. 


a.h. 855. 


Type as in No. 1 . 


21 
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4. Silver and Copper. PL xxxvii. fig. dccliu. a.h. 845 , '846, 849, 856. 
Obverse— ill JjAfE* 

Reverse —A p 0 <La-ls^ 

<?. Copper. "Weight, 144 grs. a.h. 844, etc. 


Obverse \ 


l Circular area, Ayis* 


(Margin, ^ILLj t\j* ^ 

Reverse —App 

5. Silver and Copper. Varieties. Nos. dccliv. and dcclv. a.h. 846. 


d. Muhammad. Silver and Copper, a.h. 861, 862, 863. 


Obverse — 


< jlkLs ^ JyAS* 

Reverse — A^\ teShS* LUjh>- 

e. Muhammad. Copper a.h. 861. 

Circular area, 

Obverse \ 

Margin, ^ b\^i ^ 

3U 


Reverse—A]\ j~*) v_ 

/. Husain. Gold. Weight, 180*3 grs. 

Type ae in No. 1, but with the entire omission of the marginal record. 

g . Variety. Copper, a.h. 865. 


( Circular area, s\*> ^ 
Obverse < 

( Margin, 

Reverse —o 






6 . Copper. No. dcclvi. a.h. 880 , 886 , 897 , 900 . 

* * JU- »la fs»\J ^ jLi cp 



2 


\ AaJIsM 


h. Coins 


ins of Barbak. a.h. 892-894. See under Sikandar bin Buhlfil. 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit of the varied 
branches of Indian antiquarian lore, has devoted some attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jaunpur, informs me that coins of 
Mahmud are extant in continuous suites, dating from a.h. 844 to 
A.n. 863, and that during the concluding three years of his reign 
in apparent imitation of Firuz Shah, he associated his eldest son! 
Muhammad, in the ostensible government of his kingdom. This 
concurrence of power is so far numismatically demonstrated, as to 
enable us to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur¬ 
porting to have been issued from the mint of the Eastern Metro¬ 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 863 a.h. 


The subjoined series of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of General Cunningham; and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to arrive at a general ave¬ 
rage of intrinsic contents, than to discover discriminative propor¬ 
tions of silver in the gradational divisions of the ruling Unit, the 
table itself is of considerable interest, not only as an additional evi¬ 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, but as affording a totally inde¬ 
pendent test of the values of conterminous issues, whose bare names 
have hitherto carried but vague intimations of their effective posi¬ 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, as here set forth is in 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
hazard for these trials, the depreciated result of the silver return 
m the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do. 
ham, were more largely current or more readily accessible to the 
modem collector than the ehash-kdni, of his predecessors • and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative number of in¬ 
trinsic grains of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to; but this is a branch of the inquiry which is more im- 
portant in its relative than in its direct bearing upon the leading 
question of the Dehli mintages, and, as such, may be reserved 
or comment hereafter in its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of Sikandar bin Buhlol and the Hack tankah, of Tirhht in 
Babar s returns. But the most curious fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaunpur coins consists in their testimony to the diverse 
metric systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period. 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as¬ 
certained, and coincidently evidence is afforded of the gradations of 
current Bazar weights and measures. The local Eastern Mint clearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold. 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of 180 grains, which our 
early English officials too readily accepted as the normal weight for 
all India. Col. Guthrie’s gold coin No. / absolutely exceeds this 
ponderary measure by a small fraction; and the piece itself, though 
defective as a work of art, is as sharp in its edges as if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday. The other specimens in gold, 
Nos. a } b f equally advance in a marked degree beyond the limited 
175 grains of the assumed Dehli standard. 

Assays of Muhammadan Coins} 



No. 

Mean 

+ 

Total. 

Average. 

melted. 

weight. 

weight. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Ibrdhfm. 

10 

grs. 

140*2 

gTS. 

145 

gT8. 

130 

gTS. 

13*0 

Mahmud. 

9 

142*66 


113 

11*3. 

Husain (1st). 

4 

149*0 

152 

13*5 

v Mean of 110 
) coins in 3 

„ (2nd). 

„ (3rd). 

96 

10 

- 

i 

299*0 

35*0 

3*125 > assays, 3*34 
3*5 ) grains. 


1 I preserve the returns of some other assays which General Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
section of Indian currencies ; but as they form a portion of his table, they range 
themselves more consistently under the present association than they would amid 
independent analyses undertaken with a different object in view. 


’Alh-ud-din Khilji. 1 

Mean 

+ 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Small name in circle. > 

weight. 


398 

2*584 grs. each. 

(No. 136 supra.) 164 coins. ) 

62*218 

56 

Ditto, silvery looking. 1 
(No. 136 supra.) 10 coins .j 

64*0 


87 

870 „ 

Sikandar L6di. 76 coins. 

1st 38 

139*58 

142 

1571 

Mean of 2 assays, 

2nd 38 

134*47 

144 

161 j 

4'18 grs. each. 
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Twenty-seventh Ruler (a.h. 815-817; a.d. 1412-1414), 


On the death of Mahmud, in Rajab, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Khan Lodi to be their leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian/ there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military oli¬ 
garchy of the narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs,—such as had sufficed for all pur¬ 
poses of government under Mullu Ikb&l Kh4n,—to the utter 
disregard of the fiction of a king, was perhaps, under the 

peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 


Daulat Khan’s position was further strengthened for the 
time by the cohesion of Mubarak Khan and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Kh&n, Timur’s governor of Dai- 


balpur, etc. 
was able to 


However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
accomplish was a military promenade, in Muhar- 


ram, 816 a.h., by the route of Katehr 1 2 and Bisauli, 3 leaving 


1 The author of the Thrikh-i Mubhrak Shhhi. 

* The Thrikh-i Mubhrak Shhhi mentions that “ Rhi Harsing and other RMs of 
Katehr ( i. e . Rohilkand) met Daulat Khhn on this occasion, and tendered 
their submission.” Niz&m-ud-dm and Ferishtah have “ Narsing” (i. 595). See 
also Elliot’s Glossary, i. 171, 307; ii. 150 ; and Elliot's Index (1849), i. 192. 

3 This was the site of Finlz Shhh’s latest Firrizptir, seven kos from Badkon, 
which was quaintly entitled by the people of the land Akhirlnpur , “the last 
<%•”—Ferishtah. Elliot’s Bibliographical Index, p. 330. 
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Ibrahim of Jaunpur to continue undisturbed the siege of 
Kalpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months* siege in the fort of Siri, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Kh&n on the 7th of RabPul awwal, a.h. 817. 

Daulat Kh&n Lodi haying refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, ipso facto admitted his disability to coin 
money in his own name. 

The posthumous coins beariijg the names of Eiruz ShSh or 


those of other members of his family, struck under the 


presidency of Daulat Kh&n Lddi, may be recapitulated as 


follows: 


1. Positive issues from the Mint of Daulat Khan 16di during his 
full domination at Dehli:—Kos. 238, a.h. 816, and 280, a.h. 816. 

2. Possible issues during the initial or concluding years of his 
power:—Kos. 238 and 270, a.h. 817, and 280, a.h. 815. 


Twenty-eighth Ruler (a.h. 817-824; a.d. 1414-1421). 

Khizr Kh&n first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindustan as governor of Mult&n under Firuz Shah. In the 
various complications consequent upon that monarch's sub¬ 
dued later life and the discordant heritages he left behind 
him, we only regain sight of Khizr Khan, in the general 
history of the day, when S&rang Kh&n, the brother of the 
all-powerful Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n, besieges and captures him 
in his own stronghold of Mult&n in 798 a.h. Escaping 
from his imprisonment, Khizr Kh&n seeks refuge at Bi&na, 
and in process of time, when Timur is on his way to Dehli, 
he casts his fortune with the alien invader. On the final 
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departure of these Tat&r hordes, who pretended to no in¬ 
terest in the land they hrd devastated and ruined within 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com¬ 
placent “Syud” was left to resume his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without effort-, he succeeded in installing him¬ 
self in the capital on the surrender of Daulat Kh&n Lodi in 
817 a.h. His seven years’ tenure of power in his new posi¬ 
tion present but few incidents of mark: there is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so often stole over the senses of a suc¬ 
cessful owner of a Palace in Dehli; and so his vazir and 
deputy, Taj til Mulk, went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, the various independent chiefs, whe¬ 
ther Muslim or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re¬ 
duced boundaries of the old Pathan kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency, so well 
understood in the East, submission for the moment in the 
presence of a superior force, insincere professions of alle¬ 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regained ; but there was clearly 
no material advance in public security or in the supremacy 
of the central government. The inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew in the ready re¬ 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims; but this 
process had been in continuous action from the day that the 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest inspired preacher 
of Islam. Added to this nominally antagonistic element, 
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there had intervened in higher quarters an amalgamative 
process of intermarriage with Hindu females, and an admis¬ 
sion of Hindu converts, upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muhammadan nobility; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might once have claimed was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions; 
and it required something more revolutionary than the ac¬ 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a new dynasty. 

Khizr Khdn died at Dehli on the 17th of Jumdda’l awwal, 
a.h. 824. 

A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of Khizr Khdn, inasmuch as it had 
been asserted by Ferishta^ that he coined money in the name 
of his patron, Timur. 1 A more careful examination of the 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of extant coins, summarily disposes of this fable. 
Ferishtah clearly derived this statement from Nizdm-ud-dm 
Ahmad; and looking closely into the Persian text of the latter 
author, it is seen to be almost a verbatim copy of the narra¬ 
tive of the Tarikh-i Mubdrak Shdhi, with this remarkable 
exception, that the passage respecting Khizr Khdn’s refrain- 

1 “ He refrained from assuming royal titles, and gave out that he held the 
government for Timur, in whose name he caused the coin to be struck and the 
Khutba to be read. After the death of Timtir, the Khutba was read in the name 
of his successor, Sh&h Rokh Mirza, to whom he sometimes even sent tribute at 
his capital of Samarkand.”—Briggs’s Ferishtah, vol. i. p. 608. 

Abul Fazl followed Ferishtah in this error. 

“Khizr Khtin, out of gratitude to his benefactor, Timtir, did not assume the 
title of Sulttin, but continued to have the Khotbah read in the name of that 
monarch, contenting himself with being styled Aytiut Atila, or the Most High in 
Dignity. At the death of Timtir, the Khotbah was read in the name of his suc¬ 
cessor, Shtih Rokh, concluding with a prayer for the prosperity of Khizr Khtin.” 

—Gladwin’s Ayin-i Akberi. . 
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ing from assuming the title of king and holding himself as 
a vassal of Timur and Sh&h Rukh, 1 proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the concluding portion 
of whioh assertion is not adopted or received by his better- 
informed contemporary, ’Abd ul K&dir Baddoni , who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no¬ 
thing could be more conclusive against any notion that 
Timdr’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after he had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages, in more or less sustained 
order, bearing the names of Firuz Sh&h and other duly- 
installed monarchs of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical seven years 
during which Khizr Khan was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Kh&n, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by Mullu Ikbal, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Khan Lodi, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. It mattered little to one who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose superscription was placed on 
the public money,—his duty was confined to authorizing the 


1 “Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authority of a 
king, he never assumed the title, but called himself Amir ’Ala. He allowed the 
coin to be stamped and the Khutbah to be read in the name of Amir Timtir, and 
subsequently in that of Mirzh Sh&h Rukh; but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Khizr Kh&n’s name, and to include him in their blessings.”— 
Niz&ra-ud-din Ahmad; Tabak&t-i Akbari; Elliot’s Index (1849), p. 192. 

The author of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi never thinks of calling Khizr Kh&n 
by the title of Sult&n. He is'ordinarily entitled but after his 

8006831011 "y, r 'j) 

Bad&oni, Calcutta text, p. 285. i «1U»L 
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legality of the new issues by so much of his attestation, 
as was implied in the annual date recorded on the re- 


verse, which indicated one of the few years during which 
he was the responsible head of the provisional government of 
the country,—a system, indeed, which the East India Com¬ 
pany, of their own free will, imitated with much credit and 
simplicity by striking their Rupees in the name of Shdh 


Alam and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtained good repute in the local B&z&rs. But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental princes, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and an opportunity for money¬ 
changers, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current coin of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value; and so the immutable date of u the 
xix san (year) of Sh&h ’Alam/’ came to figure upon our 
much-prized u Sicca Rupees.” 1 


Twenty-ninth King (a.h. 824-837 ; a.d. 1421-1433). 

The reign of Mub&rak Sh4h II. (Mu* izz-ud-diri) lias had 
the advantage of a special biographer,—an author of moie 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of the initial history of 
the Muslims in India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
the events of the later period, of which he had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal 
government of his patron and that of his immediate pre¬ 
decessor, as well as of the introductory portion of the reign 


1 Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, pp. 2, 3, 24, 48, 74. 
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of Muhammad bin Farid. 1 But the most graphic historian, 
ancient or modern, could have produced but little instructive 
matter out of the thirteen years of provincial warfare that 
the newly-instituted Sultan of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mubarak Shah did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man¬ 
ner of adversaries; the more potent monarchs of Jaunpur and 
M&lwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panj&b provinces, from which his father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its prestige in India, and Timur’s inva¬ 
sion merely put a finishing stroke to the supremacy of the 
old Hindu reverence for the “ Owners of Elephants,” 2 or the 



1 The author of the Tdrikh-i Mubarak Shahi gives us his own name and parent- 
age in full in hia preface as j L __ ^ 

associated with his dedication in all form to the ^ \ , c—yt! \ CjyL* l* 

y\ Li ^J\ ^ jjyi 

The work itself is very rare, and none of our collectors of MSS. seem to have 
secured an original copy; even Sir H. Elliot himself, whose MS. I have had to 


rely upon for ray quotations, only obtained a secondary transcript, from an un¬ 
identified text, made by one of his own Muushin, who was neither a good cali- 
graphist nor careful or critical in his reproduction of doubtful names. A3 I 
have before remarked, the author closely follows Shams-i Sirhj in the early 
portion of his history; and with regard to his own independent composition in 
the entire work, this division has been so largely taken advantage of by subse¬ 
quent authors, that the chief value of the recovered original consists in its enabling 
us to check and restore the doubtful passages that have crept into the recensions 
of later compilers. The modern copy made for Sir H. Elliot concludes somewhat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Farid’s preparations for the march to Multhn, in 
Rabi’ul hkhir, a.h. 838. I have been careful not to anticipate Sir H. Elliot’s 
biographical notice of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.”—See Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. xlix.; Badhoni, 
Calcutta text, p. 7; J.R.A.S. iii. N.S., p. 455. 

2 *P3T Gajpati, “Lord of Elephants,” a King. 
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more material purchasing power of the royal treasuries, the 
northern Barbarian took care to empty. Under these con- 
ditions, Mubarak Shah might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindu Zamindars of Katehr, or recover balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
but his real complications were dependent upon the move¬ 
ments of those indomitable “ Kokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timur himself had obtained but nominal victories, 1 or the 
still more exhausting repetition of Tatdr raids, organised by 
Sh4h Bukh’s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 

false slave Fuldd , whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mubarak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque of the new city of Mubarakpur, 8 which he had 

1 Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 415, 416, 473, 474, 485,520; George Campbell, 
JouhAs. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 96. 

The site of Mubhrakpur is not fully determined; those who desire to place it 
about half-way, in a direct line, between “ Shaporand Boshun Serai/’ of Colonel 
McKenzie s map, are met by the fact that it is definitely stated to have been built 
on the Jumna. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than the statement of the 
author of the Tdrtkh-i Mubarak Shdhi , who absolutely witnessed the laying the 
foundations of the city in question, and who places it immediately on the banks 
of the river. His statement is as follows:— 

(*' J j 

(See also his copyists, Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, MS., and Badhoni, Calcutta text, 
p. 297). Under these circumstances, I am inclined to think that the site of 
the intended city should be looked for near the existing emplacement of the 

tomb of Khizr Khhn (or ^ L ) in Mouzah Ukhalah (ai^l) 

(Syud Ahmad, p. 41). I do not feel any difficulty in regard to the present 
village of “ Mub&rakpur,” which in all probability only derived its modern name, 
as in the case of the village of the “Hauz-i Khhs,” from the ancient monument, 
the tomb of Mubirak still standing within its boundaries.—See Syud Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on the banks of the Jumna, by some Hindu assassins, 
instigated to their task by his own vazir, Sarwar ul Mulk. 
The date of this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
of Rajab, a.h, 837. 

No. 287. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.h. 833, 835, 837. 

Very rare. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obverse—sit, ^^11 Jx j 

•• Sr 

u UaL 

Reverte— Arc 

No. 2S8. Silver and Copper. Weight, 172 grs. 

a.h. 883, 834, 835, 837. 

( Area, CJj L* 

Margin, j ix-o ^ ^,lkL 

Reverse— Arr i_Jl) 

No. 289 (pi. y. fig. 154 ). Copper. Weight, 83'5 grs. 
a.h. 832, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838. 

Obverse —all C/,L. u lU„. 

Reverse— Af"f CXUJUj 

• • ^ 


No. 290. Cbpper. Weight, 40 grs. 
Obverse —ali 


Reverse — . . . 



26, 41; Jour. Asiatique, p. 190; Messrs. Lewis and Cope m Cooper’s Handbook, 
pp. 49, 84; Gen. Cunningham’s Arch. Report, Map- Mr. C. J. Campbell, Jour. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 216, and Map; and Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 83. 




Tomb of Muhammad bin Fai^d at Dbhlt. 1 

“ The usual form of a Pathdn tomb will be understood from the accompanying woodcut. 
It consists of an octagonal apartment, about 50 feet in diameter , surrounded by a verandah 
following the same form, each face being ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed 
form generally adopted by the Pathans; it is supported by double square columns, which 
are almost as universal with them as the form of arch. It is evidently a reminiscence of 
the Hindii art, from which their style sprang .”— Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture, 

vol. ii. p. 653. 

Thirtieth King (a.h. 837-847 ; a.d. 1433-1443). 

Within a few hours of the murder of Mubarak Shdh, the 
perfidious Vazir had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
in the person of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

1 My authority for the assignment of this Tomb to Muhammad bin Farid is 
derived from the testimony of that most experienced of all our archaeological 
explorers of ancient Dehli, Syud Ahmad Khan, C.S.I. His account of the edifice 
is to be found at p. 42 of the “ Asfir-us-Sunadeed,” and Journal Asiatique 

(I860), p. 417. 
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Khan, whom the late Saltan had already adopted. 1 Sarwar 
ul Mulk, however, had no intention that the new king should 
exercise any real power in the State, and unscrupulously pro¬ 
ceeded to possess himself of the royal treasures and equip¬ 
ments, and to distribute the most important posts among his 
. own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
but few elements of permanency; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and the Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Hindu dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all the more influential offices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied successes, reduced the Vazir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Siri. In this crisis his puppet Sultan endea¬ 
voured to emancipate himself by entering into negociations 
with the besiegers; but Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
protege; but here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and the Vazir'$ assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fate 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in¬ 
fused some energy into his administration, but the effort was 
short-lived, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties as a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza¬ 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 

1 Nizkm-ud-din Ahmkd, and after him severally Bad&oni, Abtil Fazl, and 
Ferishtah, have confessed to a difficulty about the parentage of this monarch. 
The Rubric heading in Sir H. Elliot’s MS. copy of the Tkrikh-i Mubarak Shahi 

is clear as ^ , in exact 

accord with the tenor of the coin legends. 
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bition of neighbouring monarchs, which was quickly taken 
advantage of by Ibr&him of Jaunpur, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmud fiJiilji of Malwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from this pressing diffi- 
culty, the Sultdn called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leading part in the events of his day, Buhlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of L&hor and Sirhind. By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro¬ 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Kh&n Kh&n&n 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol’s next appearance is in a some¬ 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847. 1 

No. 291. Gold. Weight, 176 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 
Obverse— 


Reverse—CL> 


No. 292. Silver. Weight, 175 grs. a.h. 8^.6. Very rare. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley. 2 

Obverse —^UaLj ^ 



Reverse— 

1 There is an unimportant conflict of evidence in regard to the exact date of 
the death of Muhammad bin Farid. Ferishtah had succeeded in getting his 
record wrong by two years, by the process of post-dating Muhammad’s accession 
by that amount; but he makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon a twelve 
years’ reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “839 to 849“ a.h. 
(Briggs, pp. 532, 539). Bad&oni also, who is correct in the given dates of ac¬ 
cession and death, as 837-847 a.h., insists upon adding that Muhammad reigned 
fourteen years (Calcutta text, pp. 300, 304). Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, on the 
contrary, is exact in his dates, and consistent in the assignment of a ten years’ 
reign. 

2 The silvep coin (No. d.cc.xxvii. p. 545) attributed by Marsden to this Sultkn 
is incorrectly assigned. 
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No ‘ 293 (P l v - % 156). Silver and Copper. 'Weight, 142 grs. 

A.n. 842, 843, 844,. 845, 846 , 847. 

Obverse -^ ^ ,Ll ^ ulkL 
Reverse-*?'} &JU tL\J\ 


No. 294. Copper. Weight, 136 grs. a.h. 844 . R are . 

( Area, all 
Obverse <’ 

(Margin, . . 

Reverse—Aff j~*\ i^olj 


No. 295 tpl. v. fig. 157). Copper. Weight, 85 grs. 

A.H. 837,' 842 . 843, 844. 845, 846, 847. 
Obvem—j, IU _ »Li 

S 

Reverse-^ ^ 

No. 296. Copper. Weight, 33J grs. 

Obverse — jy+jc* 


Revere*—^ j 



.r“i*; "'r '*"' 1 “■ p '"‘-*<'■«» 

«».» ziz: T"; ” i «* 

tion, land that I have a m of 8l/ P resent >“>dmg. On closer esamina- 
Cunningham’s cabinet lately mad ‘ * ” ^ ^ °" n co ^ ect * on * an( ^ General 

—pi. ,r lb . d.« il ,2. ™ c "“'' “ 
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Thirty-first King (a.h. 847-855; a.d/ 1443-1451). 

The ’Ald-ud-dm bin Muhammad of the historians, who is en¬ 
titled ’Alam Shah on the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 a.h. His accession was not, however, recognized by 

Buhlol Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was in no posi- 

0 

tion to enforce. The first acts of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his own father. In 851 a.h., Buhlol Lodi made a second at¬ 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as little success as before; 
and shortly afterwards the Sultan determined upon the un¬ 
wise measure of removing his capital to Badaon : his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole Court. It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity. 1 To complete his own 

1 “ Buhl6l Lodi . . . was raised to the throne by a confederacy of six or seven 
great Afgh&n chiefs. At the period when this confederacy was formed, the empire 
of Dehli had really ceased to exist, having been broken down into a variety of 
kingdoms and principalities. Of all the former vast empire, Dehli alone, with a 
small territory around it, was held by the Syud Sult&n ’Ala-ud-din, the nominal 
sovereign. The more considerable provinces, Multan, Jaunpdr, Bengal, Malwah, 
and Gujarht, had each its separate king. The provinces around Dehli were in 
the condition emphatically called Muldk-i Tawtiif, or governments of tribes. 
Mahrdli and Mew&t, to within seven cos of Dehli, were in the hands of Ahmad 
Khfcn of M6w&t; on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the very suburbs of Dehli, 
was occupied by Daria Kh&n L6di; Kol-Jaleswar, in the Dokb, by Isa Kb&n 
Tdrk; Rapri and its dependencies, by Kutb Khan Afghan; Kampila and Pati&li, 
by Raja Tart£ip Sing; Bikna, by Daud Khhn L<5di. . . . Buhlol himself possessed 
the extensive provinces of Lkhor, Daibalpdr, and Sirhind, as far south as Pan J 
put."—Erskine’s Lives of Baber and HumaiyOn, i. 405.. 
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rum, the Sult&n allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 

mzir ’ Hamfd Kh4n > who > escaping to Dehli, quickly welcomed 
the powerful Buhlol Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 

the capital, assumed the title of Sultdn ; somewhat strangely, 
however, retaining ’Alam Shah’s name in the khutbah. 1 Not 
long after this, ’Alam Shah offered to concede the empire to 
Buhlol, on condition of being permitted to reside in peace at 
Badaon: no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal; and from this time Buhlol is reported to have re¬ 
jected the name of ’Alam Shah from the public prayers, and 

the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a.h. 

No< 297 (pL v - ti S- 159 )- Sil7e r and Copper. Weight, 146 grs. 

A.n. 851, &53. Hare. 

Ohene *-^j ^ y lUL 

Hever,e-^r ^ _*,! *lUJ| 


No. 298. Silver and Copper. Small coins, similar in fabric 

and legends. 

No. 299. Silver and Copper. Small coin of similar type to 
No. 297, but inserting 


No. 300. Copper. Weight, 135 

Obver> j Centre, 

' Margin illegible. 
Reverse —Ac T \ t ^ | 


grs. 


A.n. $53. Rare. 


5b 


No. 301 (pi. v. fig. 160 ). Copper. Weight, 66 

a.u. 852, 853, 854. Bare. 


grs. 


Obverse—^ ILL, jUuH* 

Reverse-^ Jjsj 

Feriahtah. ^ *”* Bada0n ‘ do not S" e an >' sanction for this statement of 
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No. 302. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Rare. 
Obverse —J ^ *bUlU ^ILL 

Reverse— . 


I avail myself of the break in the continuity of my leading 
subject afforded by a change in the dynasty of the ruling 
power at Dehli, to advert briefly to the coins of the con¬ 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, Malwah, 
and Gujardt, whose independence, in the one case, grew 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s difficulties towards the 
close of his reign, and in the others, took their rise from 
the weakness of the government of Firuz’s successors in 
the old capital of the Pathans. As in the previous instance 
of the severed Jaunpur line, I propose to confine the pre¬ 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of these confessed offshoots of the 

coinage, subordinating, in smaller type, the more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reach. 

I. The Bahmani Kings of the Dakhan . 1 

NO. A.H. A.D . 2 

1 748 1347 Hasan Gango 

•• 

2 759 1358 Muhammad Shah, ^ 

8 

1 Ferishtah, Bombay Persian Text, i. pp. 525, 730; Briggs’s Ferishtah, ii. p. 
283; Captain Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (1826), i. p. 50 et seq .; 
Prinsep's Essays—Useful Tables, p. 314; Elphinstone’s History of India, 
Appendix, p. 755; Elliot’s Index, pp. 331-336. 

2 The parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserved in their defini¬ 
tions than the leading scheme of comparative Hijrah and Christian eras pro¬ 
pounded at page 6, supra. If difficulties environed the specification of exact days 
and months in the one case, they more distinctly counsel an equal reserve in 
feubordinate and more obscure records. 
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NO. A.H. A.D. 

3 776 1375 Mujdhid Shah 

4 780 1378 Laud Shah 

o 780 1378 Mahmud Shah 1. 

(Muhammad on the coins.) 


ill AasT* &[£ 


2U) l) 


6 799 1397 Ghiaa-ud-dfn 

/ 799 1397 Shams-ud-din 

8 800 1397 Firuz Shah (i ?03 Afzun) 









Ia 





»—-iLiJl 


9 825 1422 Ahmad Shah I. 


l5^ 


1 


10 838 1435 ’Ala-ud-din (Ahmad) II. >Lh ^ 

11 862 1457 Humayun (Zdlim) JU ^IbL jj. 

(Jit alA Ji zL^\ 

^ ^rf J lA j*lbj 
urf »lA 


12 865 1461 Nizam Shah 

13 867 1463 Muhammad Shah II. 


14 887 1482 Mahmud Shah II. 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Shah II. 

16 927 1520 ’Ala-ud-d/n III. 

17 1522 Wali-ullah 


-Visr 1 




18 


1525 Kalim-ullah 


lA 


>lA A*rJ ^ jIa ^jJIL 

11 erf J } »li 

•• 



At the period of Hasan Gauge’s death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Dakhan extended over nearly all Mahara- 
shfra; a small portion of Telingana, together with Raichor and 
Mudgul in the Carnatic. When Muhammad Shah succeeded to the 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or taraf. In the 
course of 130 years the territory had been greatly increased by con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II. a new division was pro 
posed, according to the following outline :— 


OLE 

» DIVISIONS. 


NEW DIVISIONS. 

I. 

Kulbarga. 


Bijapur. 



2 

Ahsanabdd. 

II. 

Daulatabad., 


Daulatabad. 



4 

J unfr. 

III. 

Telingana.. 


Bajamundri. 



6 

Warangol. 

IY. 

Berar. 

. 7 

Gawel. 



8 

Mahur. 


Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ’Adil 
Shdhi, Nizdm Shahi, Kutb Shahi, Imad Shahi, and Barfd Shdhi. 1 


No. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 

a.h. 797. 



j*\J\ 


ju5 L=j /j—5U—!l 

))\ 

U ILLJI J tAsr 9 

V 


1 Capt. Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), i. p. 64 
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No. 304. Silver. Gen. A. Cunningham. Very rare. 

a..h. 856. 



Ferishtah, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some curious information in regard to the difficulties sur¬ 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings. He 
states that the money of Muhammad Sh&h (a.h. 759-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and silver, ranging from two tola/is to a quarter of a tohth 
in weight; 1 he then proceeds to describe the legends em¬ 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
text quoted below; but he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani Sarrd/s to break up the new Muslim 
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money for the purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, bearing Hindu devices. The King is 
stated to have resorted to extreme measures to repress this 
practice, but with little effect, until he appears to have given 
the Khatris, who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, the monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im¬ 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in money-changing. 


jj 




t \y* iS 

y I - jjjy *x.t ijsoj 


Bombay text, i. p. 537. Jy jjlfi , ^ 

The most important fact to be gathered from this state¬ 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the officials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern¬ 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values were ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sonar , or 
tested by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsible 

authority in the urban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps. 1 


1 I have had within my own experience, in the Saugor and Nerbuddah terri¬ 
tories, a striking instance of the direct and personal responsibilities of the officials 
of the normal village communities, which quaintly illustrates the practical 
working of this testing process. A son of a village sonar, in the uncertainty of 
human life, succaeded to his father's office before he had had time to acquire the 
full knowledge of his ancestral craft, and in his new capacity was rash enough to 
put b is punched attestation of genuineness upon some 350 rupees that were sub- 
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Bahmani Coins. 

The subjoined skeleton list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty 
has been mainly derived from the collection of Gen. A. Cunningham, 
which has lately passed into the possession of Col. Guthrie. Readily 
available additions have been made from other sources; but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors. I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of exonerating Gen. Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may be discovered in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the coins of this or of the other pro¬ 
vincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces. 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered in due numismatic 

order, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 

had permitted, constitute an obligational part of the transfer to the 
new owner. 

6. Moha d ShAh. Silver. a.h. 794, 795 (Sir V?. Elliot, 797 ). 

(Engraved above.) 

8 . FfBtfz Shah (Ahsanabad). Silver, a.h. 804, 807, 810, 813, 814, 817 , 

818, 819, 822, 823. Marsden, pi. 38, fig. dcclxviii. 

cr-JI jtfJI L l.:JI, ..ILL, 


Reverie— 


^ hr? Jj 




Reverse — 






i 


10. ’Aa-OD-Dlw Ahmad ShAh. Silver, a.h. 845 (Sir W. Elliot, 856). 

(Engraved above.) 

Copper, a.h. 82.3, 828, 834. 

’ 6 ill .uJ y\ ,j 


Copper. a.h. 842 , 843, 844, 345, 846, 854. Large coins. 

yi\ ^.J\ 


I 


,UJI 


1 !jj «Li j LjjJUL 

mitted to him for examination by members of his own special community. As 
thase pieces proved, one and all, to be forgeries, the ordinary homely rule required 
him to replace every rupee he had so incautiously put his hand toit is needless 
say that he was hopelessly ruined. See also Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 27 . 
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Small coma have Obverses varying from jt I l | J^-J| to 

11. HoMXYtm ShXh bin Ahmad Shah. Silver, a.h. 863. British Museum. 

jit ^i\ 4ui j* ^ 

Reverse^ 


\ ij) *l«> j Ujjnu 

A ^ r JjH 

13. Muhammad Shah bin H'mAy</n Shah (Shams-ud-d£n). 

Silver, a.h. 880. (Sir W. Elliot.) 

14. MahmiJd. Copper. (No dales.) 


Kings 


NO. 

A.H. 

A.D. 

1 

804 

1401 

2 

808 

1405 

3 

838 

1434 

4 

839 

1435 

5 

887 

1482 

6 

906 

1500 

7 

916 

1510 





W W - 

L5^ lM-" 

*\ \n l~ ) . A J 





u 

916 1510 Mahmud II. (Muzaffar Shdh Gujarati aids him 

in 923 a . h .). ^ Jyis* 

( a . h . 937, Malwah annexed by Bahadur Gujar&ti)- 

The Muslim state of Malwah was at its zenith under Muhammad 
Khiljf. At this period its boundaries embraced the cities of Chanderi, 
Islamabad, Hushangabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Gondwarra); 
extending on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to the 

1 Ferishtah, Persian text, ii. p. 360; Briggs’s translation, iv. p. 167; Ain-i 
Akbari, ii. 53-63; Malcolm’s Central India (1835), i. 28; Scott’s Deckan, etc. 

2 Lat. 22° 2TT, long. 75° 27'. 
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frontier of Gujarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand; while north¬ 
wards the limits were marked by Mewar and Harauti, with occa¬ 
sional tribute from Chitor. 1 


Husam-ud-dm Hushang Ghori. 

No. 305. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Col. Tod's 
collection, Royal Asiatic Society, a.h. 8 S 4 . 






n 

Arp 


u Ua-L. H 


’Ala-ud-din Mahmud, Khilji. 

No. 306. Gold. a.h. 870. 



India, i. p. 34. 


1 Malcolm’s Central 
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Malwah Coins. 

This list has also been compiled from the contents of Col. Guthrie’s 
cabinet, comprising the careful selections of Gen. Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research. 

2 ' WusAM-un-DfK H<!shano g «6ri. Silver. (Coii> engraved above.) 
Copper. 

Reverse —^ IkJl 

C ° PPer * (?) t-rj* Reverse—^ 

• 4 - Mahm6d * a ‘ Gold. A.H. 870. (Coin engraved above.) 

b. Gold. Square. 

f. Silver and Copper. Square. Weight, 168 grs. a.h. 825, 826 . 

Ar1 J fij!\ fJJl u lkU! 

Reverse Square area. A L* 1 1 ^ \ 

d. Copper coins of the same device, a.h. 848, 854, 856, 857. 

e. Smaller type. a.h. 850. 


/ Copper, a.h. 845, 847 , 848, 851, 857. 

APv <jj| jU 

obljli e 'jjub* ^ iLi J^l\ jj] 


</. Silver and Copper. Small coins, a.h. 845 ,854. (Dehli type.) 

Obverse -Afo LjjJNb y&*i\ ^ILUI 


Reverse — l- i 



h. Silver and Copper. Small coins. (Dehli obverses as above.) 

j Centre— 

Reverse \ 

' Margin—^ 




i. Small coin. Shhdihbhd. a.h. 873. 
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5. GhIab Shah. Gold. Weight, 168 grs. a.h. 887. 

o»«r—^un ALU «J, u lkLJl ^ ^UJ\ 

Revert*— 

AAV Jbbjb 

• H 

Margin — * * * ill Jyis* jl lajl 



Gold. Square. Weight, 1G9 grs. a.h. 883, 884 (British Museum, $85, 888) 





^\y\ ^sSUN iKUJb jiljll 

With a full design of the Swastika in the field. 


AAc 



Silver. Square. Weight, 84 grs. a.h. 890 (reversed ^a, sic), 895, 899. 

British Museum. 

Copper, a.h. 883, 887, 894, 896, 903, 904, 905. 

Copper. Small coins, a.h. 883. 

6. Nasir Shah. Silver. Square, a.h. 907. 

*ll jc\j jSUid\ y \ * * J^all JjljSl 

aI>- j-UiluJl ill Cj'ui j 

Copper, a.h. 907, 914. 


7. Mahmud Shah (’Ala-ud-dIx). Silver. 

*li Jjajs* jU\ f \ ^C^Ulb jjyi 

'ill ^UJl ^ 


Copper, a.h. 917, 918. 
Copper, a.h. 914, 
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NO. A.H. 

1 778 

2 793 


3 814 

4 846 


11. The Muhammadan Kings of Gujabat. 1 

A.D. 

Fai-hat ul Milk, appointed Viceroy by Ffruz 

\KU)I 


1376 


1390 


1411 


1442 


Zafar Khan supersedes him by order of Muhammad 
biu Firuz, and eventually assumes independence 
under the title of Muzaffar Shdh. 

Ahmad Shah (grandson of Muzaffar Shah) builds 
Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar. y^ \ 

Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shdh. &{£ 


5 855 

6 863 

7 863 

8 917 

9 932 

10 932 

11 932 


fi/i\ 

1451 Kutb Shah (conflicts with Kumbho, Edna of 

Me war), grjli *[£ sr* ^ 

1458 Daud Shdh, son of Ahmad Shah. ^ 

I 

Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad, Bigara. 

1511 Muzaffar Shah II. (wars with Edna Sanga). 

1525 Sikandar Shah. tlbjjJL, 

*— Mahmud Shdh II. bin Muzaffar Shah. 

Bahadur Shah. 3 ^ 


Ferishtah, Bombay Persian text, ii. pp. 350, 440; Briggs, i. p. 456; iv. p. 
2, et seq.; Badhoni, iii. 139; Afo-i Akbari, ii. p. 92; Bird’s History of Gujarfit. 
p. 174; Elphinstone, p. 761 \ Prinscp, Useful Tables, ii. p. 316. 

gUaSl jju 7 

—Tarikh-i Mubarak Sh&hi MS. a.h. 778. 

A - f A jl 1 "King of the land, martyr of the 6ea.” 

DiO, in 943 a.h., by the Portuguese.—Faria e Souza. 


Killed at 
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NO. 

A.U. 

A.D. 


12 

943 

1536 

Muhammad Shah Farliki. jli 

13 

944 

1537 

Mahmud Shah in. i_jLU ^ 





14 

961 

1553 

Ahmad Shah. 

15 

969 

1561 

Muzaffar Shah III. (EabSb). 


Subdivision of the kingdom, and final annexation to Akbar’s 


dominions in a.h. 980. 1 


Elphinstone gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynastyWhen Gujarat separated from Dehli, the new king 
had but a narrow territory on the plain. On the N.W. were the 
independent rajas of Jhalor and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contributions. The raja of War, another Itajput prince, was 
in possession of the western part of the hills. ... The rest of the 
hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and 
Kuh's, among whom some Itajput princes had founded petty states 
(Dongarpur, Bhanswarah, etc.). The peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly come from Cach and 
Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were pro¬ 
bably tributary, but by no means obedient. ... The real posses¬ 
sions of the kings of Gujarat, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and the sea; and even of that the eastern part 


1 "The whole collection from the government lands and those assigned in dh e t r 
(in A D. 1571) was 6,84,00,50,000, or 5 arabs, 84 kror,, and 50 thousand Gujarat 
* , . . there were in those days 100 taukcha, to a rupee, and the same is 

now (a d 1756) reckoned at 40 dim,, so that the whole amount would at the 
presen time be equal to 5 kror, 47 lak, of rupees (5,84,00,000. Editor’s note) 
A sum also of 25 lak, of Sum, and 1 kror of Ibrahimi,, that were two parts 
greater, being altogether equal to 6 kror, 62 lak, of ruuees w „ , , 
annually from the kings of the Dakhan, etc.”_Bird’s Gujarat p.’lOO. 

The silver currencies of the Uahmudi and Muzaffari of Gujarat and Mhlwah 
are noticed in the Ain-i Akbari, and their intrinsic values specified with referenda 
to other coinages.—See Gladwin, i. p. 17 ; Blochmann, i. p. 23. 
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belonged to the raja of Champdnir. On the other hand, the Gujardt 
territory stretched along the sea to the S.E., so as to include tbe 
city of Surat and some of the country beyond it.” 


Ahmad Sh£h. 

No. 307. Silver. Weight, 172 grs. a.h. 823. Col. Guthrie. 



Af A 


No. 308. Gold. 


Mahmua bin Latff. 

Weight, 183 grs. a.h. 960. Col. Guthne. 




ili i_eJal 




<dJb Jiljll 
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GujarIt Coins. 

3. Nasir-ud-dIn Ahmad. Silver. 
a . a.h. 828. (Engraved above.) 

b. Variety similar to a, but with square area on the reverse. Weight, 175 grs. 

Copper. Small coins. a.h. 843. 

a ’ ill J IJjJl 

b. Variety, in two sizes. Square area reverse. a.h. 830, 831, 837, 840, 843, 

845, 846. 

4. GhIas-ud-dIn Muhammad. a. Small coins. Copper, a.h. 849, 850. 

^UaLJl jJ 1 ^ LjjJl cjLi 

b. Square coin*, a.h. 856 ? Similar legends, with the prefix of 

7. Mahm(jd. Silver, a.h, 891, 903, 911. 

Silver and Copper, a.h. 870. 

Copper, a.h. 869, 900, 909, 917. 

8 . Muzaffar ShAh. Gold. E.I. collection, a.h. 929. Silver. 

Copper, a.h. 922, 923, 924, 928. 

10 . Mahm(jd II. Silver. 


& 


IkLJI on one face and y\ on the other. 


11. Bahadur (KuTB-uD-DfN). Silver. 

Copper, a.h. 937, 938, 940 . 

W* Ujii ^ 

13. Mahm(jd bin Latif III. (Kutb ud-din). 

Gold. a.h. 946, 947, 950, (960, engraved above). 
Silver. Struck at Muhammadabud. a.h. 961. 
Copper, a.h. 946, 947, 949. 


14. Ahmad Shah (KuTB-uD-Df.v). 


Silver, a.h. 968. 


Copper, a.h. 961. 


15. Muzaffar Shah bin Mahm(jd. 
Silver, a.h. 969, 979 . 


Gold. Weight, 185 grs. a.h. 977 
Copper, a.h. 969, 971, 978. 






23 
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Another contemporary dynasty, whose history is closely 

interwoven with the annals of Dehli. Mdlwah, and Gujardt, 

claims a passing notice, both for the heroism of its leaders, 

the interest attaching to the recovery of power by the 

Hindus, and the re-establishment of a kingdom which might 

possibly have progressed into a more permanent form had its 

adversaries been confined to the detached and weakened 

Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 

destined to fall, with the surrounding states of hostile creed, 

before the assaults of the alien Mughals, whom Bdbar led 
into_ India. 


Khumbo’s victory over the combined Muhammadan forces 
of Mai wall and Gujarat is commemorated by the costly “pillar 
of victory,” at Chitor, an engraving of which faces this page . 1 
And Sanga’s valour and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindu title of the “ Katas (or pinnacle) of Me war’s glory ,” 2 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs. 


Khumbo’s Monumental “Jaya Stambiia.” 

“ lhr only thing /Wm to compare with this pillar of victory, erected by Mna 
K tcombo on his defeat of the combined armies of Jfahca and Gujarat, is the Kutb Mintir 
at lfehli. 1h,s column is 122 feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is 35 feet. 
It has nine distinct stories. Around the chamber on the ninth story had been arranged on 
black marb.e tablets the whole genealogy of the lianas of Chitor. Only one slab remains, 
the inscription on which records that < in Samvat, 1515, the temple of Brim ha was founded, 
and this year . . . this Khfrut Stambha was .finished.’"-Tod, ii. 761. The subjoined 
enaranng is taken from Ftrgusson’s History of Architecture, ii. p. G35. 


1 Another rnemdfia] ot this success wasp eserved in the family, and finally passed 
into the possession of Bkbar, who tells us that “when Runa Sanga defeated Sult&n 
Mahmud and made him prisoner, the Sulthn had on a splendid crown cap (Tdji 
kuhih) and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Sultan Mahmud at liberty, returned them. They were now with Bikramajit. 
Ilis elder brother. Ratansi, who had succeeded to his father as Rana, and who was 
now in possession of Chitor, hud sent to desire his younger brother to rive them 
up to him, which lie refused to do. By the persons who now come to wait upon 

me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle.”—JErskine's Memoirs of iiabar, 
p. 38-3. 

2 Tod's R&jasthan, i. p. 2U9. 
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The Gehlot Kings of M£wab. 


8AJCVAT. 

1331 

A.D. 

1275 

Chltor captured by ’A14-ud-din. 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He reoovers Chftor. 

1421 

1365 

Khaitsi. 

1439 

1373 

Lakha ft&na. 

1454 

1398 

Mokulji. 

1475 

1419 

Kumbho . (Defeats the armies of Gujardt and 
Mdlwah, and captures Mahmud Khiljf in 
a.d. 1440.) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda. 

1530 

1474 

Raimal. 

1565 

1509 

Sanga} (Finally defeated by Babar, at Kanwa, 


in 1527 a.d.) 


Coins of Rana Kumbho and of his grandson Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835. 1 2 3 * 

No. 309. Copper. Square. Fig. 26. Prinsep. 

Obverse — Kambhaka , with the symbol (+j: dotted margin out¬ 
side the square area. 

Reverse — Eklinga (the celebrated temple near Oodipdr). 5 

1 Sitigram Sing , u the lion of war."—Tod, i. p. 292. 

3 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, pi. iv. figs. 24, 25, 26. See also Prinsep’s Essays, 
vol. i. p. 298, pi. xxiv. Prinsep was able to decipher only two letters of the name 
of Kumbho The full reading has been communicated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is in possession of better specimens of the coins in question. 

3 “ The strange gocb of the Jumna and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 

the zeal of the Gehlotes from their patron divinity Eklinga, whose dlwkn (Ekling 

ka diwdn) or vicegerent is the Rflna. The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of 
the narrow defiles leading to the capital (six miles north of Oodipdr) is an immense 
structure, though more sumptuous than elegant. It is built entirely of white 
marble, most elaborately carved and embellished. . . The brazen bull, placed 
under his own dome, facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly of the natural 
size, in a recumbent posture. It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly polished, 
and without flaw, except where the hammer of the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the hollow of the flank in search of treasure."—Tod, i. pp. 222, 615. 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmud Khilji at Edna Kum- 
bho’s presuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
F erishtah. 

fb' r *} 

^ ijj ‘J°, tX *~ «Ai '“’V* -5 1 OiJ° j' 4~:/ 

J ^ yikZiutJ cli^Lu/-# 

y. — jbjjl 

—Feriahtah, text, ii. p. 495; Briggs, iv. p. 221. 

Sarga. 

No. 310. Copper. Samvat, 1580; a.d. 1523. Figs. 24,25. Prinsep. 

Obverse—^ ^ ¥ WO Sri Sangrama Sinha. Sam. 1580. 

Reverse —Trisul and Swastika emblems. 


Thikty-second King (a.h. 855>-894 ; a.d. 1450-1488). 

The vigorous rule of the Afghan Buhlol Lodi offers a strong 
contrast to the inane weakness of the sway of the two mis¬ 
called Syuds who preceded him. His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon. The principal characteristics of his domina¬ 
tion being defined in the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on both sides, with the kings of Jaun- 

1 Bubl61’s actual accession is fixed, in the History of the Afghans, edited by 

Dorn, at 17th Babl’nl awwal, 856 a.h. Vide page 46, edit. Oriental Translation 
Fund. Niz&m-ud-dm and Bad&oni concur. 
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pur: for a long time neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side. The balance of success generally ter¬ 
minated in favour of the monarch of Dehli; and at length, 
m the. year 893 a.h., after a twenty-six years’ war, he 
finally re-annexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to his own 
empire. It is recorded of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremonies, remarking “that it was enough for him that 

the world knew he was king, without his making a vain 
parade of royalty.” 

*o- (P^ v - fig- 162). Silver (impure). Average weight, 144 4 

grs. Common, a.h. 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895. 

lt* —1—* 


Jy-W-J cr^r 1 ' 



Is T o. 312. Silver and Copper. "Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse —^Ijbj 

Reverse—j~+\ 


]S T o. 313. Copper. Average weight, 71 grs. a.h. 855, 863, 865, 
866, 867, 868, 869, 873, 875, 877, 878, 879, 887, 888. 

Obverse —^ILL, 

Reverse— 
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No. 314. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 886, 889, 893, 894. 

Obverse — Legend similar to No. 313. 

Reverse —AAl * * AjLLs^I 

•• 


No. 315. 


Copper. Average weight, 140 grs. 

879, 892. 


Obverse 


Centre—sLi 
Margin— 


A.H. £77, 878, 


Reverse— AVV ^*1 



I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Buhlol 
Lodi and his son Sikandar, conducted under the native 


process:— 

1. a.h. 858. 

2. a.h. 859 , 

3. a.h. 882. 

4. a.h. 893. 


Wt. 138 grs. % Result—Silver 0 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 143 grs. Result— Silver, 15*3 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 145 grs. Result—Silver, 14 grs. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 141 grs. Result—Silver, 6*7 grs. (No. 311.) 


Sikandar bin Buhlol. 


5. a.h. 904. 

6. A.n. 910. 

7. a.h. 918. 

8. a.h. 919. 

9. a.h. ? 


Wt. 136 grs. Result—Silver, 7 grs. (No. 316.) 
Wt. 134 grs. r Assayed together, total \ (No. 316.) 
Wt. 139 grs. result, a mere trace j (No. 316.) 
Wt. 139 grs. I of silver. ) (No. 316.) 

Wt. 137 grs. Result—Silver, 5 grs. (No. 316.) 


NOTE ON THE COINS OF BUHLOL LO'DI. 

Amid the chance references to the cost of articles of every¬ 
day consumption and other current prices to be found in the 
works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Buhlol Lodi, we meet with frequent repetition of 
the term Buhloli , as applied to a recognized and quasi• 
standard coin of the period. 1 Abul Fazl, the comprehensive 

In Ibrahim bin Sikandar's time, corn, clothes, and every kind of merchan¬ 
dize, were cheaper than they had ever been known to be in any other rei<ni 
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recapitulator of the various independent currencies assimil¬ 
ated or adapted by his patron Akbar, had already suffi¬ 
ciently declared its intrinsic value as -^th part of a rupee, l 
and its weight as 1 tolah, 8 mashas, and 7 rat is, though there 
were conflicting opinions as to the exact sum represented 
by the figures in question. In addition to these identifica¬ 
tions, the Buhloli was stated to have succeeded to the previous 
functions of the paisa, and to have constituted the connecting 
link between that coin and the dam, in which the entire 

except, perhaps, in the time of Sultfin 'A15-ud-din Khilji. ... In the time of 
Sikandar, also, the markets were very cheap, but still not so much so as in the 
time of Xbr&him. Ten mounds of corn could be purchased for one Buhldli ; five 
sirs of clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the 6ame 
coin. If one (man) offered four mounds (of corn) for the Buhloli , another would 
offer five, and some even more than that, until at last . • • ten mounds would sell 
for a Buhloli . Gold and silver were only procurable with the greatest difficulty. 
A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 100 tankas he 
might be considered to be possessed of great wealth. If a traveller wished to 
proceed from Dehli to Agra, one Buhloli would suffice for the expenses of himself, 
his horse, and four attendants.’'—Elliot’s Index, pp. 273,292, quoting the “Zubdat 
ul TawfirSkh” of Niir ul Haldc. The work is an expansion and amplification of 
his father’s Tfirikh Hakki, which was composed in a.h. 1005 (a.d. 1596-7). 
Abd ul Hakk states that after completing his selections from Zia Bami, he was 
indebted to the Tfirikh-i Bahadur Shihi, of S&ra Sultkn Bhhkdur Gujr&ti, for his 
information down to the close of the reign of Buhl6l Lodi, and thereafter his 
knowledge was derived from verbal and personal investigations. 

\jT\ - <UJ .j - aib cr" 3 

<U JL> c—iU- pji 3 ^ '- r 3 S i 

—Ain Akbari, Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin’s translation, i. p. 35; Bloch- 
manu’s ditto, p. 31. The passage in question goes on to explain, that in Akbar’s 
time the term jital had been so far modified in its meaning and application as to 
have come to be used as a definition for an imaginary division, “ in account," of 
A of a dam. 
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revenues of the State were assessed under the Great Mughal. 
These definitions, however apparently complete, left several 
practical points undetermined; it was not expressly stated 
whether the Buhloli was composed of copper, or of the inixed 
compromise of metals, so exaggeratedly favoured in the con¬ 
temporary mint system: the preferable inference certainly 
pointed to the former conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
there was no such copper piece of Buhlol Lodi to be found, 
in the whole range of modern collections, as would at all 
assimilate with the heavy mass of that metal rising up to, 
if not over, 323*5625 grains, which clearly constituted the 
authorized coined dam of Shir Sh&h and his imitator, Akbar. 

Moreover, the subject was encumbered with an altered 
scale of proportions, both in the official increase of the 
weight of tfie silver coins under Shir Shah, and the sub¬ 
sidiary question of the simultaneous advance of the copper 
standard, or a possible re-adjustment of conflicting ratios 
dependent upon progressive changes in the values of the 
two metals. Shir Shah’s rupee , with which he replaced the 
old tanhahy avowedly involved an advance of 3 grains upon 
the old standard of 175 grains; and I shall be in a position 
to show in detail from his own coins the relative increments, 
which, however, form only a secondary portion of the pre¬ 
sent argument. 

But what the new numismatic data, aided by stray waifs 
from written history and tradition enable us now to assert is, 
that the paisa, wherever it obtained its more modem name, 
was simply, to all intents and purposes, the mere successor 
of the double kdrsha of remote antiquity, one of the primitive 
measures of copper adverted to in the “ Laws of Manu,” 1 

1 Kdrsha 8.; Tamil, Kdsu, “cash;” Toda, Kas; Chinese, “Cash;” 
tie Kahapana of Ceylon (Mahawanso), and the 'Western Cave Inscriptions. 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT. 1 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two single 
kdrsha pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of Ramadatta 2 to the coarse mintages of the early Pathans, 3 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till BuhloL Lodi assimi¬ 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of hi3 mintages 
in the higher metals; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept¬ 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under Babar, 

The Mithkshara (circa a.d. 1049) defines the KarshiJca as “measured by a 
Kdrsha (Karshcu ou m it a) , ’ ’ and the copper Karsha itself is described ns Ta,n» 
rasya Vihara, or " copper transformed,” i.e. worked up from its crude metallic 
state into some generally recognized form.—Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 404; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 53 ; G. Biihler, Bombay Branch Jour. Boy. As. Soc. 
October, 1868; Cowell, in Elphinstone, p. 89 ; Burnouf, Intro, a l’Oist. Bud. 
pp. 236, 258; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, etc.: Bombay Jour. 

As. Soc. (1853) (1854) p. 1.; Inscriptions, pp. 3, 9, (1862) p. 1, and (1863) p. 1 
ct seq. See also Yajnavalkya, $ 363; Amara Kosha, ii. pp. 9, 86. 


1 Ancient Egyptian Weights. 


A. 

Circa 

1400 grains = MeN, or YTeN (Maneh?). 

B. 

Circa 

700 grains = 5 KeT. 

C. 

Circa 

280 grains = (2 KeT). 

D. 

Circa 

140 grains = KeT. 

E. 

Circa 

70 grains = (4 KeT). 


The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard; their gold fino silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight.—K. S. Poole, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. p. 1732. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 216, pi. xs. figs. 47, 48. 

3 Balkan’s copper coin, No. 114, seems to have been a half kdrsha. So also 
the piece of Jal&l-ud-din Flrfiz, No* 123, and others in succession. 
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where copper was struck as an inferior metal, ana left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow¬ 
ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “ Institutes of the Emperor Akbar ” 
gives a second or alternative definition of the value and in¬ 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa, Buhloli, or dam, as 
equal to five tanks. "Whatever doubt might once have existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest by the coins themselves; the tank, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 grains) 1 which, even at 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of the earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained—had 
already acquired the optional name of purana, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in the current 
coinage of the Pathans, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. The 40 

double Mrs/las > or 80 current sing/e kdrshas, or 160 half- 
karshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 

which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tank ah. 2 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 

totals ran 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 50x200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the present 


I S ?- c p - 221 an,i ’ Bibar’s Table of Weights, 32 ratis = 1 tang. 

. ( \ S ‘ r H - E1Uot has Preserved a curious record of the practical working of the 
intricate sub-dmsional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of •• Dumri 

ln the Dt ' hli territory, the terra is applied to the sub-divisions 
of a village. Thus in Gophlpur, of Kohtak, there arc 150 damns, each dan.ri 
being equivalent to twenty-five But , tan.ri is commonly known 

It 7 C0 ' n ’ ? al *° 3i ° r 3] dd ' m ’ 0r bct ™" tw ° -d three 

that a varies from 8 to 12 courts, according to the good-will and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish conclusively what was heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecture, 1 that the ratio of copper 
to silver was 64:1 (11200-M75=64). 


of unscrupulous Banyas. It may be useful to subjoin from tbe ‘Diwkn Pasand’ 
a table showing the value o f-damris and ddms :— 


1 

damri . 

. 3} 

ddms . 


2 

99 •••••••«••••••! 

. 6i 

99 ••• 

... 1 ehhaddm. 

3 

99 . . 

. 9* 

99 


4 

9 • #•••.•••••••••« 

. 12} 

99 ••• 

... 1 adhela. 

o 


. 15 

•• 


6 

99 .. . 

. 18* 

77 

99 •••« 

... i paisa. 

7 


. 22 

«« 


8 

9 


. 25 

77 

ft •••« 

.. 1 Pana. 



77 

• f 


10 

11 


. 314 

tv ••• • 

.. li M 

99 ... 

. 34} 

» w 

99 


12 

99 .. 

. 37} 

99 •••• 

•• 1 ^ ^ 

13 

14 

15 

16 


. 40 

«t 



. 44 

* > 

ft a•• • 

- If ,» 

99 ... 

. 47 



99 

M .... 

.. 50 

9 W 

99 •••• 

.. 1 Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the * Zubdata’l K&w&nin,' but 
in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness.” Sir H. 
Elliot, at the same time, is careful to warn us that the popular ddms quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with the ddm of Akbar’s revenue accounts 

(ii. p. 81). 

1 “ The tale of shells compared to weight of silver may be taken on the autho¬ 


rity of the Lllavati :—20 kapardakas (shells or cowries) = 1 kahini ; 4 kdkini - 
1 pana , karshdpana , or kdrshika ; 16 patia ( = 1 pnrana of shells) =1 bhertna (of 
silver); 16 bhermas- 1 nishka (of silver). It may be inferred that one shell is 
valued at 1 raktika of copper; 1 pana of shells at 1 pana of copper; and 64 panas 
at one tolaka of silver, which is equal in weight to 1 pana of copper. And it 
seems remarkable that the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time [1798] as it was in the days of Bhdskara.” 

The comparative value of silver and copper was the same in the reign of Akbar. 
For the ddm , weighing 6 tanks , or 20 tndshas of copper, was valued at the l-40th 
of the Jalhli rupee, weighing 12J mdshas of pure silver; whence we have again 
the proportion of 64 : 1.—H. T. Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, v. p. 92. 

[Colebrooke was in error in regard to the relative value of silver and copper 
obtaining in Akbar’s time, as will be shown hereafter.] 
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Thirty-Third King (a.h. 894-923; a.d. 1488-1517). 

Some time before his decease, Buhlol had nominated as his 
successor his son Niz&m, who, not altogether without op¬ 
position, ascended the inperial masnad under the title of 
Sikandar Sh4h. In the division of his dominions in 
883 a.h., the Sult&n had assigned the kingdom of Jaunpur 
to his son B&rbak- On attaining supreme power, Sikandar 
demanded the nominal allegiance of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in the public prayers 
of the country over which B&rbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it \^as deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In the action which ensued, Bdrbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. During the succeeding years the Sultdn 
was occupied in the subjection of Sult4n Sharf, which was 
completed by the capture of his stronghold of Bi&na, and in 
the suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 a.h., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over the whole of Bihar, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of the regal line of the Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Ala-ud-din, king of Bengal. With this 
monarch the ruler of Dehli arrived at a satisfactory under¬ 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 909 a.h., the Sultdn, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super¬ 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindustan. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an unusual display of bigotry, evidenced 
principally in a persevering destruction of Hindu temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques. 
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jS t o. 316 (pi. y. fig. 167). Copper. Average weight. 139 grs. 

a.h. 894, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906 

907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 918 
919, 920. ’ 




A 6 



^Ual-j i La Jy . i 



No. 317. Copper. Average weight, 55-5 grs. 

a.h. 905, 907. 

Obverse #lA ^lA | Jlc ,-f 11 

8 

lieverse—^h^ 


NOTE ON SIKANDAR LODI'S COINAGE. 

As Buhlol Lodi’s name is associated with a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to a partially 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a coinage which took a more definite and 
prominent position amid the succeeding currencies of the 
land. These two issues, confessedly composed of different 
metals, might at first sight be supposed to have but little in 
common; but on a more close examination the Sikandari 
tankah is found to have formed the connecting link between 
the Buhloli and the dam of Shir Shah; there is one break, 
however, in the completeness of this continuity, inasmuch as 
the Buhloli was made up of two kdrshas, while the Sikandari 
tankah doubled that amount; twenty pieces constituting the 
change for a silver tankah, instead of the 40 Buhldlis or 80 
kdrshas of the previous scheme of exchange. 
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In the one case the design seems to have been to reintro¬ 
duce the division by 40 to the supercession of the complicated 
64 kdnu, with its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the silver tank ah, and the complete rejection of all traces 


ot 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established lcuni pieces, nor would jt 
even range with an imaginary division of half a Slmhkdni. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re¬ 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 


in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 


ornaments, etc,, secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from the ac¬ 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5 047 grains; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rate of 64 copper to one of silver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7‘747 grains. 1 The 
parallel ^th of the 175 grains of the full si/cer tankah would 
be 8750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 


1 this is merely a tentative calculation, taking 41 coins to the lb. (it should be 

lZ ^ y4H42> .- ^ef 9 9-n48x24 = 7178.7do 2 -41 = 175oLo8ir= 

313« „?n a f ' Sraln8 TCrPerCOin ' C »I’P" stents remaining, 140-5-648 = 
7 , 4 ? ’ tM g f r " n 8 P er graln of sil '« = 2-0989 grains, or a total silver value of 

v ! o” r contenr mf?ham ' S 7* ** ^ Mtiw pr0eess - gl ' PS * W 

But in „It ’ nSln? °" ly ,0 4 ' 18 grai " 9 Per coin - S <* P- 324, anti 

The Cal" u,t r h°ble TJ? -‘‘i '‘ eed “ PeCt ^ -suits, 

of the Dehli Mil khn "“ P * “ V,dl ‘ n “ ° f irreguIarit >'" f action 
verv mueh L ow W ° ' 6ee "’ by FirQz ' S ° Wn co ' ifosion ( p - 281), had 
E^rr gard t0 thC eqUlUble * “‘scd^metal coins 
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fair approximation to the value theoretically required, espe¬ 
cially if we make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
in which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in the general mass. 

List of Dehli Coins, composed of silver and copper, in varying 
proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq., C.S., 10th June, 1853. 



Reference to 


Dwts. 

A.H. 

Numbers of Coins in 

Weight in Grains. 

Fine Silver, per lb. 


*' Pathdn Sultflns.” 

in each. 


895 

896 


898 

900 

903 

904 
907 


It 

905 

909 

910 

912 

It 

913 

II 

914 


it 

918 


SlKAXDAR BUHL6L. 

No. 316. 


It 

919 


143*438 

142*163 

142*936 

138*913 

140*088 

141*500 

140*800 

127*600 

143*100 

142*500 

143*250 

141*150 

139*900 

144*500 

141*500 

140*200 

142*500 

135*500 

132*250 

140*750 

140*000 

138*500 

141*000 

140*500 

138 250 

133*250 

139*750 

125*000 

135*250 

137*250 

137*500 


1*900 
2*025 
1*925 
1*615 
2 200 
1*5625 
2*6000 
3*0125 
4*650 
5*624 
15*5 
16*0 
16 0 
17*5 
15*0 
15*0 
12*0 
15*0 
15*0 
15*0 
15*0 
15*5 
16*5 
16*0 
10*0 
10*0 
9*0 
8*0 
32*0 
8*0 
8 0 


299*1140 
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Under the written evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sikandari is equally 
well established in its full identity. Babar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his son Hum4yun, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the Lddis, 
as amounting to “70 laks,” we must conclude of current coin. 
Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin; 1 Khwandamir more explicitly de¬ 
signates the gift as being composed of Sikandari tankahs ; 2 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modem currencies as “350,000 rupees,” 3 which de¬ 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two dams, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double darn was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance;« so much so that Akbar him¬ 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions, 3 seem- 


.um of • 70 /t l ’ W “ IearnCd iD CUrrende8 ’ fiscs the 

' ” 70 ‘ ah “ ** Ven 10 but there is no specification of any 

particular «„ The text runs-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

p. 132, E.I. MS., etc. C& , C& JL i C& 

’ 1 haTC Uttle hesitation “ correcting his “ 7 MV 7 in to 70. Most of these 
references were collected by Ershine (History of Babar and HumhyUn, ii. p. 544 ) 

He, however mossed the passage from Nufun-ud-din, and in the absence of the 

ins, properly hes.tated to correct the seven lak, of Khwandamir, whose informa- 

uth 0 r s F 71 Ta ClaCt ’ “ ^ W “ a C ° ntemp0rar7 and -U-informed 
author. See Elliot s Index, p. 108 ; Ferishtah, Briggs, ii. p. 48. 

’ ^ j P- 282. Khafi Khhn has—, ^ 

P-53, Calcutta text. A ,/j &j \ ? 

‘ See Sir H. Elliot’s table, quoted p. 364 ; Ershine’s Babar, i. pp. 542-4 ’ 

Such a piece U extant in the British Museum, weighing 664 grains, an 

24 
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ingly more designed to meet the contingency of an appeal 
to such a weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of p: actical utility in the general circulation. 


T. Inscriptions at Dehli op Sieandar bin Buhlol. 


1. Dated a.h. 903, on the Dargah of Yusaf Katal. 

2. Dated a.h. 906, on the bastion of Shahab-ud-dfn Taj Khan. 

3. Dated a.h. 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Min&r. 

4. Dated a.h. 912, to the following effect:— 

)\ ^ILLs Afc jd 

Lj a)ILL) j aIII U I L L) 1 ^ 


LLjtuJ 




it 






5. Dated a.h. 913, on the arch of the Makbarah of Ffruz Sh£h 
(p. 310, ante). 


THE YARD MEASURE OR GAZ OF SIKANDAR LO'DI. 

Abul Fazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandaris— 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
gaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined. The class 
of money described under No. 316 evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure. Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 

amount which is rather oyer the estimated ratio; but the coin is sharp, unworn, 
and is, perhaps, affected by the oxydation of its onpe clear surface. 
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with our modem machine-struck money-yet, that they hold 
a high place among their predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity of 

diameter-points which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Dehli mints. 

( 5 he P Tf aUuded 1° is t0 the textual effect 


' uiii - 

•• L >1 


* 


Jf=f: 


UL. c ^jl j * ^ 




-/> t/ fii 

i J J <J^A 


JlT 1 


JL 



3! 


J cjjUx } 

—Calcutta text, p. 296. 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 

9aS> wMch 13 8tiU a vexata 9*»tio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous line • 
t e result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin 
The specimens selected for trial have not been picked be¬ 
yond the rejection of five very palpably worn pieces, oJt of 

e total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which I have at my dis¬ 
posal. J 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as s ,g t y below the original standard, notwithstanding that 

p . eFS r ° m the determ i n ation of the measure put forth by 
Prmsep; but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted 

1 Pnosep’s Essays, Useful Tables, pp. 123, 126. 
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his own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a 
higher rate than he entered in his leading table. 

Since the observations here reproduced were printed at 
Dehli, in 1851, Gen. Cunningham has examined the general 
question, from an independent point of view, and to establish 
other coincidencies. 1 His measurement of the given number 
of Sikandaris is found slightly to exceed the above amount; 
this result I was, to a certain extent, prepared for, though I 
did not anticipate so close, and I may say satisfactory, an 
approximation to my own tentative returns. The very nature 
of the materials, constructed, as we have reason to suppose, 
from a hammered bar or imperfectly cast rod of mixed silver 
and copper (under the similitude of a light crowbar), divided 
off in cross sections to form the individual coins, 2 did not en¬ 
courage us to 

1 General Cunningham remarks—“ To determine the exact value of those mea¬ 
sures we must nave recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This is 
the angula , or ‘ finger/ which in India is somewhat under three-quarters of an 
inch. By my measurement of 42 copper coins of Sikandar Lddi, which we know 
to have been adjusted to fingers* breadths, the angula is *72976 of an inch. Mr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or *72289. The mean of our measurements is 
*72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as the real value of the Indian finger, 
or angula , as I found the actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably 
under three-quarters of an inch. According to this value, the hast a, or cubit, of 
24 angulas , would be equal to 17*43168 inches, and the dhanu, or bow, of 90 
angulas, would be 5*81 feet. But as 100 dhanus make one nalwa, and 100 nalwas 
make one kro,a or kos, it seems probable that the dhanu must have contained 100 
angulas to preserve the centenary scale (the same confusion of the numbers 96 
and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in which we have 2 bdragams , or twelvers, 
equal to 1 punchi, or twenty-fiver). According to this view, the hasta, or cubit, 
would have contained 25 fingers instead of 24, and ite value would have been 
18*158 inches, which is still below many of the existing hastas, or cubits, of the 
Indian B&zkrs. Adopting this value of the hasta, the higher measures would . . 
give 6052 feet for the kro 9 a, . . or within 15 feet of that derived from the state¬ 
ment of Megasthenes.”—The Ancient Geography of India, by Gen. A. Cunning¬ 
ham, p. 576. (London: Triibner & Co., 1871.) 

a See ante , pp. 225 note, 229; Gladwin's Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 16. 


expect any approach to the accuracy of modem 
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mechanical appliances, and to all appearance the presiding 
authorities of the period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactitude in this summary but ever-ready test. No doubt 
the fiscal administrators were furnished with critical official 
standards, but the immediate object in view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un¬ 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers, 1 so that the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandaris, the leading current coin of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman’s yard; constituting, 
in brief, a popular ready-reckoner, especially adapted to the 
notions and traditions of the indigenes. I freely accept Abul 
Nazi s suggestion, that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar; the original (and possibly abori ginal ) 
gaz was already obviously in full use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 31st year of his reign, 
that though he had carried his own Akbari gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandari 
gaz of 32 fingers was still “ employed for every other pur¬ 
pose; ’ and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub¬ 
siding into the compromise of the Ildhi gaz of 41 fingers. 8 

1 See p. 164, anti. 

’ These numbers are suggestive ; the ancient 32 (or half of 64) as superseded bv 
the irregular totals of the Muslim theory. Abb] Fazl further confesses that “ in 
some ancient books (l^lj ^) the gat is said to consist of two spans and two 

“ches (k^Tj J+& jS), and this gaz is divided into 16 equal parts 

each of which was subdivided into quarters called pahar ( so that the 

panar was the ± of a ^."-Gladwin's Ayin-i-Akbari, ii!p. 352; Calcutta test, 


In connexion with this question of normal Indian numbers, I may refer to the 

jrchaic Dravidian kdni in the existing land measures of the south.-Prinsep, 
Useful Tables, p. 124. ^ 
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Those earnest men who followed, the pioneers of our con¬ 
quest in Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with th,6 nation over whom they were appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the Ilahi gaz. It was 
somewhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards; and 


so it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga¬ 
tions were instituted under many varied aspects—open tra¬ 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore¬ 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akbari rupees, and very 
modern round “Mansuri” paisa, were pressed into the service. 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the “ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of Muradabad as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their bighds (quasi- acres) were formed,” 
amounting to an average of 33*50 inches per gaz , on the 

rough calculation of three-fourths of an inch for each finger 
breadth. 1 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modem measure¬ 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convenient solution, an arbitrary value for the Ilahi gaz of 
33 English inches. 


1 Prinsep’s Essays, vol. ii., Useful Tables, p. 123; Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, iii. 
p. 88, and Mr. Cracroft’s paper, voL iii. 360; Elliot’s Glossary, “Ko§and Jarib,’’ 
ii. pp. 189, 194. 
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Thirty-fourth King (a.h. 923-937; a.d. 1517-1530). 


Ibrahim succeeded his father Sikandar; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arrogance disgusted the 
nobles of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brother, Jaldl, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpur. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 


own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken Jalal 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard. Jalal, detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures to secure himself; he therefore collected his 
forces and advanced to Xalpi, assuming the style of Sultan, 
with the title of Jalal-ud-din. He next entered into ne¬ 
gotiations with ’Azim Humayun, who held Kalinjar for 
Ibrahim, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. ’Azim Humayun failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, he had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended; but, from some 
strange intatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating with the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibrahim he- was compelled to flee to Gwdlior, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm exeited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 


by the distrustful disposition of the Sultdn, led to numerous 
other revolts: among the rest, Daria Khdn, viceroy of Bihdr, 
openly disclaimed allegiance; and his son, Muhammad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read, 
and coin to be struck, in his own name. 1 Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punjab, also 
rebelled, and solicited the protection of Bdbar, who had 
already, in 930 a.h., obtained possession of Ldhor. Subse¬ 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Dehli under his own uncle, ’AM-ud-din; but in the engage¬ 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter. This was followed by the 
advance of Bdbar in person; and on the 7th of Rajab, 932 
a.h., on the celebrated battle-field of Paniput, Ibr&him, after 

an individually well-contested though ill-directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life. 

No. 318. Copper. Weight 83 grs. Rjre. 



U- CJjia. 






& M l J A 


c . 




l 


Rare, 


Obvtrtn— ^UsL, ili 
Rtwnt—tzski, cyjLi. 


No. 820. Copper. Weight, 42 grs. Rare. a.h. 926, 927. 
Obverse — * * ) Li 

Reverse—] H AiiLS- 


1 Gladwin’s Ayin-i Akbari. 
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No. 321. Copper. Weight, 110 gre. Col. Guthrie. 



The issue of this coin, whioh follows tlie M&wah square type of 
money, is supposed to commemorate the fraudulent acquisition of 
Chanderi by Ibrdhim, who, taking advantage of the death of Mu¬ 
hammad Sh&Ji (the rebel opponent of his regnant brother, Mahmud 
of Mdlwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent of his own in charge of the country, from whence it 
passed in later days, by Rana Sanga’s gift, to Madi'ni Rao. 
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THE MUGHAL (CHAGHATAl) CONQUEST. 

The narrative of Bdbar’s persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of India, and the eventful career of his son Humd- 
vun, are, perhaps, more pertinent to general history than 
germane to the limited notices of the local succession of the 
Path an dynasty of Hindustan, with which we are immedi¬ 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, be sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual the dates of the prominent occur¬ 
rences in the Indian reigns of the two monarchs, under the 
tabular form already adopted, where it was felt desirable to 
economize space in these pages. 


A.II. 

932 


BAbar in India. 

a.i>. 

1526 (9th Bajab.) Defeat and death of Ibrahim I6dt\ at 

Paniput. 

(12th Bajab.) Babar enters Dehli; on the Eriday fol¬ 
lowing he has public prayers pronounced in his 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal craving 
for plunder, has seals put upon the treasures of 
the old metropolis, 1 while he hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of the house of 

L6di* 


Capture of Jaunpur 


by Humayun. 


Surrender of Biana, Gwalior, and Multan. 


1 In a similar spirit, Humhyun broke these seals on his “way home in 1627, 
and appropriated his father’s money.”—Bkbar’s Memoirs, pp. 368, 371; Erskine’s 
History, i. p. 476. 

2 B&bar himself, in his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
distribution of power in India at the moment of his conquest in a.d. 1526. “At 
the period when I conquered the country, five Musulm&n kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority. . . . One of these powers was the Afghans, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bih&r. Jaunpdr, 
before it fell into the power of the Afghans, was held by Husain Shkh Sharki. 

• . . The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Muzaffar, in Gujarkt; he had 
departed this life a few days before Sultkn Ibrkhim Lddi’s defeat. . . • The 
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A.H. 

933 

934 


935 



A.D. 

1527 Defeat of Hana Sanga at Kanwah; Babar assumes the 

title of Ghazi on this occasion. 

1528 Capture of Chanderi (Madi'ni Kao’s stronghold). 

(29th Jumada’l akhir.) Occupation of Lucknow. 

(5th Muharram, 935.) Occupation of Kantambhor. 

1529 (Sh’aban.) Bihar subdued and entrusted to Muhammad 

Zaman Mfrza. 

(27th Sh’aban.) Final defeat of the troops of the Afghan 
coalition. Treaty with Nusrat Shah of Bengal. 

1530 (5th Jumada’l akhir .) Babar’s death at Agrah. 1 


HuiiATtJN in India. 

937 1530 (9th Jumada’l awwal.) Accession. Division of go¬ 
vernments— 1 . Kdmrdn , 2 Kabul and Kandahar; 
2. Aslcari Mina, Sambhal; 3. Eindal Muza, 

Alwar (Mewat); 4. Sulauudn M'irza, Badakbshan. 
Kdmran takes Labor and occupies the Punjab. 


third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis, in the Dakhan; but at the present time 

the Sulthns of the Dakhan have no authority or power left. The fourth king 

was Sultan Mahmdd, who reigned in the country of Malwah, which they likewise 

call Mind* This dynasty was called the Khilji. Rina Sanga, a pagan, had 

defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces_The fifth prince 

was Nu 5 rat Shah, in the lingdora of Bengal. . . . The most powerful of the 

pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the Rhja of Bijanagar. Another 

us Rana. Sanga, who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 

fames, by h,s own valour and his sword. His original principality was Chltor."- 
■trskine’s Memoirs of Babar, p. 311, 

'His dominions at the period of his decease “stretched from the river Amu to 
Bih&r, ’ etc.—Erskine’s History, i. p. 526. 

the “ iDS are eitant The followin e is a of a specimen in 

East India Company’s collection, struck at Kabul in a.h. 947 

Silver. Weight, 71 grs. 

Obver,e~ Area (diamond shaped) .-(a ^^ t ^ 


< 0 . 


i 


Rrntru Circnlar area, the Kalimah. 
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A.H. A.D. 

937 1530 Hum&yun defeats the combined army under Mahmud 

L6di at Doura, and gets possession of Jaunpur. 

938 1532 Advances against Shir Khan at Chunar, but is obliged 

to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Bahadur Shah of Gujardt. Campaigns in Malwah, 
Gujarat, etc. 

942 1535 Capture of the Fort of Champanfr. 

946 1539 (9th Safar.) Shir ,Shah’s perfidy at Chonsa (Chupar 

Ghat); ruin of Humayun’s army, and his retreat 
to Agrah. 

947 1540 Final defeat of Humayun by Shfr Shah, near Kan anj, 

and flight of the former. 


BA BAR. 


^23 (pi. v. fig. 172). Silver. Weight, 71*5 grs Very rare 


Obverse —Centre, alijb jI> 




Margin (worn) * * ^UaLJl 


Reverse —Centre, 


Ain n *n j 


Margin, * * * * 


Kb. 324 (pi. v. fig. 173). A silver coin of Babar (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, has the word 
at the end of the inscription on the obverse area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under No. 323; marking, in this addition, 
his very hazardous encounter with Rana Sanga in a.h. 933. 
Another specimen gives the full date of a.h. 936. 

On the obverse margin is to be seen— 

Reverse —Area as in the last coin. 

Margin, L5 *duyd' ^Js. 

These silver coins correspond to the class of money de¬ 
signated by Abul Fazl under the generic term of JBabaris, 
which he states weighed one miskdl each, and to have 
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been rated in exchange at 2£ per rupee. 1 The constantly 
quoted Shah Rukhis of contemporary autnors constituted an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as the equiva¬ 
lent of 16 ddmSy 2 which gives the like return of 2J per rupee ; 
in effect, B&bar’s northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Sh&h Rukh, the 
Mughal Sult4n of Persia (a.h. 807-850), whose coinage wae 
so largely spread over all Asia. 3 

HUMAYUN. 

No. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Rare. 

Obverse— J ^ x*s* <d!l HI dll S 

Reverse —<d)| ji-L slAjb x^sl* 


No. 326 (pi. v. fig. 175). Silver. Weight, 71 grs. a.h. 944. 

Very rare. 

Obverse— Centre, ^Ujb x^s^ 


Margin, all! dU. u l5U>l C<Ull 

*Ji\ a)ILL» ^ ^J[*j 


The King, the Amir, the most mighty Sultan, the Khakan. 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and sovereignty! 
Struck at Agrah, (in the) year 944. 


Reverse— Centre, 

^ iU! &\ J n 4J| i\ jji * 

There is no god but God; Muhammad is the apostle of God. 
God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure. 4 


1 m f kdl =40 ratis. See pp. 222, 223, anti ; Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 198 

* Ain-i Akbari, ii. 209. “8 lake of ShdhrukhU= 3,20,000 rupees, or 1 kror 
and 28 laktol ddms." —Erskine’s B&bar, etc., i. p. 544. 

5 Frsehn, Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorum, pp. 430, 496. 

4 KurAn, Stirah ii. 208. 
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Margin, ^ ^ J^\ 


<sUl 




By the truth of Ababakr, by the justice of ’Umar, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the wisdom of ’Ah', may God 
reward him. 


No. 327 (pi. v. fig. 176). Silver. Weight, 71 grams. Struck at 
Agrah, 945 a.h. A variety, with a nearly square area, has the 
date 952 a.h. ; the name of the place of mintage is obliterated. 

No. 328 (pi. v. fig. 176a). A coin of the same type, which is un¬ 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or Hall stamp of Kamran, attesting the current 
value of the piece. Of this impress the following words are 
still legible: —£ *Li>jb l£ Jjj: 

Another silver coin of Hum&yun (weight, 71 grains) has the 
Sonly, in an oblong area. The reverse area 
being circular, as in the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol. The margins are much worn, 
but apparently vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above coins. There are traces of the figures 937. 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbar in this place, irre¬ 
spective of their order of date, with a view to keep together the 
various specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of which 
seems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India. 

AKBAR. 

No. 329. Gold. Weight, 18 grs. a.h. 969. Col. Guthrie. 

Obverse —^ 1 ^ jb jS\ ^ jJl J^T 

Reverse —The Kalimah. 
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No. 330. Silver. Weight, 60 gre. a.h. 963. Col. Guthrie. 



r 

*'-Ijb 1 


Margin— * jJanUl ^ILL * * 

<JlxJ * * 


A__lit i\ all J 



Margin illegible. 


ANONYMOUS COINS. 

I have considered it preferable to class the anonymous 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struck, still the absence of any 
name upon the individual pieoe might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these Julia; and as exacti¬ 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
c im reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a series apart, an arrangement which has the 
advantage of bringing them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, the special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz., of assisting in the elucidation of the contempo¬ 
raneous geographical status, and of indicating in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch. 

These coins seem to date their origin from Babar’s con¬ 
quest, and we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous. The 
practice of striking coin in subordinate cities also appears to 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sult&il’s name like¬ 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authority impressed upon the copper money equally with . 
the coins of higher value. 

B&bar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokhdrd 1 money into Hindustan was destined to be 
attended with more permanence m the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo¬ 
rately executed dirhams and ashrafis, in which he outraged 
local associations. 

The average weight of the pieces of this class is very 
uniform at something over 140 grains, a total we have fre¬ 
quently met with in the earlier coins of the Pathdn issues, 

80 of which went to the old iankah , 4 to the modified 
Sikandari, and 32 to the foreign Babari and Shah Rukhi. 

1 Fraehn's Recensio, p. 432, etc.; M. Soret, Lettre but la Numismatique, Jane, 
1843, p. 28. 
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Their relative value in exchange against silver may have 

varied from time to time; but the fact of Akbar’s accepting 

copper as his universal standard shows that he felt that all 

important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 

took place in the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals. 

No. 331. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, a.h. 936. Unique. 

Obverse Circular area, within a margin of fine lines and dots run 

into a scroll pattern. 

Legend—*/ 

Reverse Oblong area (MihriliJ, with ornamental flowered scroll 

margin. 

Legend— in Q\j 

No. 332. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. Mint, Fort of Agrah, 

a.h. 936. ’ 

Obverses/] jjj 

Reverse as above. 


No. 333. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, Seat of the Khildfat 

a.h. 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943. 

Obverse Plain surface, with the Legend-*/! 

Reverse Simple marginal lines encircle the field; the inner portions 

above and below the legend are filled in with scroll-work. 
Legend— 1 Tv g/; ' 

No. 334. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Agrah, Seat of Justice 

a.h. 943. 

Obverse — sj?\ Jj*)| 

Reverse as above. 


25 
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No. 835. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Lfflior, Seat of the KhiMfat, 

a.h. 938, 939, 940. 

Obverse— 

Reverse —^ TA ^ 

No. 386. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Dehli, Seat of Govern¬ 
ment, a.h. 940,9 41, 942, 943. 

Obverse —,-Uj J 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 336a. Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Government, a.h. 943. Unique. My cabinet. 

Obverse— 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 337. Copper. Weight, 143 grs. Mandk. } a.h. 941, 942. 
Humayun in possession. ? (See Table, p. 380.) Rare. 

Obverse — 5 JL* 

Reverse as usual. 


No. 338. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. Mint, Fort of Alwar, 

a.h. 936. 


Obverse—j) 1! jJj c-yriJl ^b 


No. 339. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. District, Jaunpur, 

a.h. 940, 941. 

Obverse—^ 

Reverse as usual. 
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BABAR’S INDIAN REVENUE. 

One of the most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Mr. Erskine in the unique detail given by Babar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom. 1 

Mr. Erskine felt some difficulty in satisfying himself ns to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two iron, summarized by 
Bdbar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 

£52000000* 8e r am ° UntS ’ fr ° m £I ’ 300 ’ 000 *> 

*52,000,000. There can be little hesitation-now that we 

have discovered the true value of the Sikandari tankah and 
its direct association with the double dams of Akbrr-in 
adoptmg that standard and almost exclusively current piece 
as the real measure of value in this and in all similar 
instances, where the tankah is not qualified by some de¬ 
scriptive term. In the present table, the introduction of 

TirhT r tl0n °\ SikCr tankah * and * the 

Tirhut return, imphes, primd facie, that the general total 

> This return was wanting in all the MSS. previously accessible. 

£1,300,000; if in double ddm)> the 1, , 2 ‘l W ° uU te 

£2,600,000; ,f we adopted the mode of reckoning suggested bv the ,7 ' 

^“o; bm b u t U ff h a iSTJ T and ti0n ' '' ^ ** 

Everything considered, I Should consider^, 2 .^ ‘T 0 ’ 000 ' 

nominal revenue : a very lnrap sum w h e amount of B&bar’s 

had not yet produced its full effect Tt* ^ W ° r ° f ^ Araerican raines 
point of comparison The statements of Akb ^ ^ '° ^ aDy unob J c ctionable 
of the Ain-i Akbari have w C rV ^ giVen in the Elation 

distinct "-Erskine, i. p. 642 ‘ g ^ ««d are far from be,ng always 
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was based upon some coin which would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari tankah , however de¬ 
signedly lQwered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 

perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, a value of -jV of the old silver 
tankah . Under this test, Bdbar’s given total corresponds to 
a sum of 2,60,00,000 silver tankahs, or £2,600,000. x Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite so uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose. We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Nizdm-ud-dm 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h- 1002 (a.d. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 640,00,00,000, “ six 
hundred and forty krors 2 of tankah muradi” Taking these 
as Sikandari tankahs, we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000-^-20) silver tankahs (roughly modem rupees), 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Abul Fazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a.h. 1003 (a.d. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized in the introduction to his twelve Subahs, or divi¬ 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,55,246 dams ; 1 2 3 but this aggregate 


represented, irregularly 


1 Bhbar confesses that he added, at one time, 30 per cent, to the ordinary taxes 
to meet the enhanced expenditure upon his array of occupation. This does not 
appear to have been included in the above summary.—Bhbar's Memoirs, p. 387, 
Erskine, i. p. 488. 

2 Whatever complications may exist about dams in the Ain-i Akbari, the text 
of Nizhm-ud-dfn Ahmad (a paymaster), is clear and definite as to j 

^ “ 640 kror " See also EUiot,B Index > P* 204 * 

3 The printed Persian text, even with all the advantages of Dr. Blochmann s 
choice series of MSS., only confirms Gladwin’s original rendering (ii- p. 1*) The 

passage runs —^ j j Ay ) j ^ 

p\ J JLL j j . There is a possibility that the =3 
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does not correspond with the grand total to be obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his own work, 
nor do those tables themselves always coincide with the 
preliminary summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently, from later docu¬ 
ments, when Akbar’s dominions had extended their boundaries; 
but as regards the figures above quoted, there must clearly be 
an error either of calculation or of transcription: the given 
sum reckoned in single dams gives the absurdly small amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,776, or little 
more than l^lf the sum the more authoritative assertion of 

I 

Niz&m-ud-din places it at. It is possible that a more 
close examination of the fiscal returns of Akbax’s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to NLz&m-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abul Fazl's sum indicated origi- 

may be intended for ^ 30, a very Sequent error (ordinarily guarded against by 

the insertion of the figure r over the 4 ^ thus * 1 ^ which would produce at 

4.0 ddms the large but not impossible sum of 76,57,43,881 rupees, or £76,574,388. 
But the rectification that most commends itself to me, as an occasional reconstructor 
of Persian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, inasmuch as I should 
go so far as to suggest a substitution of the more divergent word ,* *, or six for 

the opening written word, or three, which now appears in the MSS. and their 
printed reproductions. This would establish a very near approach to the result of 
Nizkm-ud-din Ahmad’s return, and one fully within the range of identities and pro¬ 
babilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselves 
as 6,62,97,55,246, which, divided by 20 (the ruling number in the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33,14,87,772 silver tankahs , or a very close approximation’ 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizhm-ud-dfn, which is 

fixed at the latter amount, though specified in different terms, and ruled by an 
independent scheme of exchange. 
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r.aliy a very moderate increment upon the ordinary revenue 

of the preceding year. Though, of course, if the leading 

total was altered under later authorities to meet the ever 

varying annual income, the irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. 

Mr. Erskine quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Aurangz^b (a.h. 1068-1118 ; a.d. 
1651-1707), 1 which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
lupees, or 1.38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in Babar s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 

of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655. 


The Revenues op BAhar’s Indian Dominions. 


1. The Sirkar west of the Satlege, Bhi'ra, Lahor, 

Sialkot, Daibalpur, etc. 

2. Sir hind and its dependencies. 

3. Hissar Ffruzah. 

4. Ddr ul Mulk, Dehli, in the Doab 


5. Mewat (not included in 


roll). 

6. Biana. 

7. Agrah . 

8. Mian-i Vilaat ... 

9. Gwalior . 

10. Kalpi, etc. 

11. Kanauj . 

12. Sambal . 

13. Lakhnau, eta ... 



Sikandar’s 
• • • • 

• • • • • • • 

• • • • • • • 

» • • • • • • 

• • • • • » 

• • • 0 0 # 

••0 000 

••• 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


Revenue 
• 0 0 0 0 0 

••• 000 

•00 000 

• • • 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

000 000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


Taitkahs. 

36,315,989 

12,931,985 

13,075,104 

36,950,254 

V 

16,981,000 

14,414,930 

2,976,919 

29,119,000 

22,357,450 

42,855,950 

13,063,358 

13,844,000 

13,982,433 


0 

1 This is taken from Catron’s Histoire de l’Empire Mogol, Paris, 4to., 1715, 
i. p. 264. The information is supposed to be derived from the papers of ManUcci, 
the "Venetian traveller. Catron adds to his other remarks, that “other taxes 
and duties equal or exceed the land revenue.” Bernier also gives an imperfect 

return of the revenues of twenty divisions, in Aurangz5b’s reign, amounting to 
22,58,78,000 rupees (ii. p. 354.) 
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••• ••• Ml ... 


••• ••• 


••• ••• 


••• ••• ••• ,,, ... 

.. . ... 

.. 


••• ... .. 


.. . 


14. KhairaMd 

15. Oude and Bahraich 

16. Jaunpur . 

17. Karra and Manikp 

18. Bihar... 

19. Sirwar 

20. Saran... 

21. Chumparam 

22. Gondlah 

23. Tirhut. Tribute (Khidmatana} 
of the Tirhut Baja 25.0,000 
Silver Tankahs, and 2,750,000’ 
Black Tankahs... 

24. Rantambhor 

25. Nagor. 

26. Raja Bikramajft from Ran 
tambhor ... 

27. Raja of Kalinjar 

28. Raja Birsing-deo 

29. Raja Bikram-deo 

30. Raja Bikram Chand... 


••• ••• 


••• ••• ## 


M# • • • •• 


••• ••• ••• fii 


••• Ml •• 


••• ••• M 


••• ••• M 


• • • • • 


Tawkahs. 

1,265,000 

11,721,369 

40,088,333 

16,327.280 

40,560,000 

15,517,506$ 

11,018,679 

19,086,609 

4,330,300 


2,000,009 

13,000,000 


Add Tirhut estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 
10 per Tankah, or 275,000] 



• •• 


525,000 


525,000 


2,27,14,172 


[0 £2 a 2n4l7 a T r kah ’ f ^ eXChange ° f 2,1 P er tankah, 

2, ; ! T e 0f the tribute from the tne 

totals of which are left blank. 1 J 


1 

2 


Tankah-nukrah, “ eilver Tankahs,” or fall money. 
Tankah Mh, “ black Tankahs,” at 2 id. See p. 230 anti 
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Thirty-sixth King (a.h. 947-952; a.d. 1540-1545). 

The history of Shir Shdh has yet to be written, and it is 
to be feared that those Who undertake the task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar’s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master. 1 His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, are soiled by the 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. The intro¬ 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize the narrative of the consecutive 
events. 


1 “ It is impossible to conclude the history of such a prince without regretting 
that so few materials remain for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mal’s improved system of finance. 
But Shir Shfih was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whose 
partisans were not disposed to see any merit in the virtues of an enemy."— 
Erskine’s Bhbar, ii. 446. See also Elphinstone, pp. 457, 541. 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed with the value of Shir Shhh’s 
reforms, regarding which we were quite in accord; and I have reason to believe 
he will be found to have collected much information on the subject during his 
patient investigations into this interesting portion of the history of India. These 
details will probably appear in the fourth volume of the Historians of India, now 
in course of publication under Professor Dowson’s editorship. 
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A.H. A.D. 

934 1528 


935 1529 


937 

938 
942 



946 1539 


Outline op Sh{r ShIh’s Career. 

Shir Khan Jagirdar of Sahsaram (in Shahabad) is pre¬ 
sented to Babar, and accompanies him in the expedi¬ 
tion against Chanderi. Becomes prime minister to 
Jalal-ud-din LoJiani, king of Bihar, who eventually, 
in fear of his own vazir , takes refuge with Nusrat 
Shah of Bengal. Shir Khan defeats Ibrahim Khan, 
the general of Nusrat Shah. Jalal-ud-din escapes 
from the field. 

Shir Khan submits to Sultan Mahmud Lodi , who is 
proclaimed king of Bihar; but who, shortly after¬ 
wards, has to retire * before the army of Babar, into 
Bengal. Shir Khan is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own Jag'irs. 

Shir Khan obtains possession of the Fort of Chunar. 

Humayun makes terms with Shir Khan. 

Shir Khan defeats Ulugh Mirza, plunders Benares, 
reduces Patna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal and besieges Gour. Chunar surrenders to 
Humayun; Gour capitulates to Shir Khan; Syud 
Mahmud Shah seeks refuge with Humayun. 

Temporary check to Humayun’s advance at Teria- 
garhi. Shir Khan acquires the Fort of Rhotas (lat. 
24° 38', long. 82° 25') by treachery. Gour occupied 
by Humdyun. Shir Khan, already in possession of 
the passes, takes Benares, proceeds against Jaunpur, 
and thus isolates Humayun in Bengal. Hindal Mirza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultan at Agrah. Shir 
Khan assumes the title of Shah, or king of Bihar. 

Shir Shah circumvents Humayun at Chonsa (Chupar 
Ghat) on the Ganges; and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with true Afghan perfidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Humayun’s camp, and totally 
destroys his army, the Sultan himself escaping 
with the greatest difficulty. Shir Shah improves his 

advantage, renews the siege of Jaunpur, and occupies 
Kanauj. 
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A«0« A.D. 

947 1540 


949 1542 

950 1543 

951 1544 

952 1545 


Total defeat of Humayun at Kanauj. Shir Bh£h 

occupies Agrah and Dehli, and subsequently the 

Panjab. Humayun retreats to Bhakkar. Shir Shah’s 

expedition against the Ghakars in the Panjab: he 

erects the new Fort of Rhotas (lat. 33°, long. 73° 20'). 

Reduces Malwah; Rantambhor surrenders; Multan 
annexed. 

Occupation of Raisen, and treacherous destruction of 
the garrison after surrender. 

Invasion of Marwar; engagement with Maldeo; sub¬ 
mission of Chitor. 

Siege of Ealinjar, and death of Shir Shah in the 
trenches (12th Rabi’ul awwal). 1 


No. 340. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. 

Obverse- JjUII ^UalJ! 4 UI ilj| J| ill J 

Reverse-*J TfV iO, aUI jLl ,.ALLJ! -A 


No. 341. Gold. Square piece. Weight, 168-5 grs. Kalpi. Square 
areas, with dotted margins. Two specimens. Col. Guthrie. 



UJI i\ AJI J 


<tUl 



—L—1—> 

ixL. ilil jJlsL 


1 Shir Shhh’s Mausoleum at Sahsaram, an edifice of note, is described as being 
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The reading of the place of mintage is uncertain, the letters Jl? 

alone being fairly legible; so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been Kdldnur. 


No. 342. Gold. Weight, 166-4 grs. 


Round coin. 


Square area. 

a-Lji ii <ji i 

Margins illegible. 


Square area. 



ilJI .yl , S- 


No. 343. 


Silver. 


Weight, 163 grs. 


Unique. 1 Col. Guthrie. 



** u lLUi 

^ w lkL 



centre of the tank, which ^aLuTa^ek^^ f ^ m ° mment rises from the 
side by masonry; the descent to the ^ ereDCe * ^ bounde d on each 

™ The I.. Jr» r 11 * **“° ( «•»*» - 

Hamilton’s Hindtist&n, i. p 281 “ g U of a fiae F e y stone.’’— 

’ ® ee J.B.A.S., N.S., voi. ii. p. 222 . 

Erskme, ii p. 173; Stewart’s Bengal, p. 14 2 . 
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No. 344. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. Unique. Struck at the 


capital, Dehli, a.h. 948. 



UJI *Jt l 


Margin—Jjbl 

u \JuA\ J^UJ! ^ 


u LkJ_II 



iiL, <dJI ji>- 


Margin—LjjJl yiliil y>\ 


No. 345. Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. (oxydized). Agrah, a.h. 948. 

Square areas. 


*_LJ1 i\ U\ J 


U ILL *L* 



<d!l JJu4^sr^* 

Margin—The Usual legend, 
comprising the names of the 
four associates, with their 
honorific titles. 


<s_£_L« -dll dJjt 

Margin—^jJI, Li*dl Ai.j> 

IfA ,J\ ^ yfojl *1 

sft %r ?nfr 
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No. 346. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. Shfrgarh, (9)49 a.h . 1 

(Prinsep collection.’) 

Obverse Square area, <JJI J<d!l HI a] I H 

Margin-^yJI jylill JjaJI Jj\,\ 

L5^ 

Reverse Square area, 4*1, ^ 11,',, s\^ ^ 

Margin— Sri Ser Sdhl. 

in 

No. 347. Silyer. Weight, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 

No. 346. Struck at Gwdlior, a.h. 951, 952. 

The Hindi legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usually 

ruos^ft 


1 8hirgarh, i.e. Rhotas, the fortress situated on the table land, five miles by 
four on the left of the S6n (lat. 24° 38', long. 84°), taken by stratagem from the 
mdd Rfija by Shfr Shfih (p. 393 ante), and converted into a refuge and place 
of safety for his family and treasures during his wars with Humhyfin.—Ain-i 
Akban, h. 32. See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, ii. 114; Tieffenthaler, i. 309 ; 

Buchanan, i. 434 ; Hamilton’s Hindustan, 1281; Erskine’s Bhbarand Hum&ydn’ 
ii. 147; Thornton’s Gazetteer, sub voce. 

* The silver coin of a eimilar type to the above, described by Marsden under 
o. dccxxix, as dated 946, is not so defined in the only specimen of the kind 

m hi, cabinet in the British Museum. Marsden was unable to detect the Hindi 
inscription on the margin of the reverse of this medal, which, with the aid of a 
bettor specimen, such as the specimen now described, is clearly recognizable 

Marsden's No. nccxnvn is seen from the original coin to have been struck at 
Qwdlior , and not at “ Korah.” 

* “Possessor of two lights,” in reference to his marriage with 
two daughters of the Prophet. 
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No. 348 (pi. V. fig. 179). Silver. Weight, 176 grs. (Also Marsden, 
Dccxxxm.) No mint specified, a.h. 948, 949, 9 SO. 


Circular areas. 


*JUI 51! U\ i 

Margin—JjUJl ^UaLJl 

J+S. Jj\j\ 


^UaLi il__i j ..A 

a-LL, 4JJI jU 



Margin-^ 1 LjjJ I joy 

V ^ %T STtfylaJt 


Some of these coins, in addition to the exclusively Muslim devices, 

such as the Seal of Solomon, etc., have clearly defined outlines of 

Hindu Swastikas at the divisional gaps of the marginal legends, 

which may possibly connect them with the Malwah expedition of 
Shir Sh&h. 


No. 348«. The curious coin here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its historic importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon which some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Avar's early mintages were based. 



No. 349. Variety of No. 848. 'Weight, 175*4 grains. Struck 

at Sharffabdd, a.h. 949. 

The name of Jtakes the place of the ordinary <UUaL. on 

the obverse area. A second coin from the same mint, in the British 
Museum, is dated in 951 a.h. 
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The Ain-i Akbari notices Sharifabad as a Sirkar of Bengal, 

containing 26 Mahals, with an assessment of 2,24,88,750 ddm= 

5,62,213 rupees. The leading township in the list of Mahals is 

Burdwan (lat. 23° 12', long. 87° 56'; 75 miles N.W. of Calcutta) 
—Gladwin, ii. p. 13, and iii. p. 14. 


No. 349a. The greater number of this class of coins are absolutely 

deficient in any record of the place of mintage. This may be due 

to a variety of causes—simple want of space in the general die 

arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of the names of 

localities of the case of money struck in movable camps, or the 

supposition of a more subtile motive, attributable to an intentional 

contrast between the quasi -home of Shir Khan at Sharifabad and 

his triumphant occupancy of Jdhanpandh, “the asylum 

of the world,” orDBHLi in its full significance,' on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adversaries. 


No. 350. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. (My cabinet.) 

Chunar, a.h. 949. 


Circular areas. 


*-Ui m <ji i 


Margin xA \ Jjy\ 

v3jy^ 


Margin—j UjJI djJ 




"iuun occurs 


There need be no reserve in admitting that the 

It C “ 0 ? ° f the ^' 8 — ^ ^jj*1) ^exceptional «, 

monarch himeeu” LteJ ° f the *•*“*». of tl 

- H the abropt and ^ 
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SMr Khan seems to have acquired the important Fort of Chunar 
as early as 937 a.h. It originally passed into his bands on his 
marriage with Lad Malek, the widow of Taj KMn Sarangkhani, 
who held the stronghold for Sultan Ibrahim L6di, and subsequently 
fir the Emperor Babar.' On Sultan Mahmud L6dfs defeat by 
Humayun, in 937 a.h., Shfr Khan, after basely deserting the for¬ 
mer, temporized with the latter, and succeeded in retaining posses¬ 
sion until 938 a.h., when Humayun conceded to him the title to 
Chunar and his other fiefs. 


No. 351. Silver. Weight, 175-2 grs. (Marsden, dccxxx.) 

Mints generally unrecorded; but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Sharifabad inserted in the field after L. * 

(946, 947). a.h. 946, 947, 948 (four specimens), 951, and 952- 

Square areas. 

I U L_LU! si_ 

1H aJJI jl* 

MTft 

Margin— 

Margin ^Lc yfcJI J } UjJI jjj 

NB. In some cases where space 
admits j is added after 


UJI HI <UI 'i 

4 UI J y>j 

JjUII u LiLJI 


1 History of India, B&bar and Humaytin, Erskine, ii. pp. 131,134; Stewart’s 

Bengal, p. 120; Bhbar’s Memoirs, by Leyden and W. Erskine (London, 1826), 
pp. 406, 407, 408. 

2 Marsden’s own published coin, No. dccxxx, has the name of the mint fully 
and freely legible on its surface, though, he himself did not detect it. 
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No. 352. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Hantambhor. 1 a.h. 949. 

Square areas. 

<^L. jLi 


The Kalimah. 


Margin—The names and titles 
of the four companions. 


wt *n; ht? 

Margin—Ju'Ull ^LkLJl 

y WjJ' ±ij> y!i*Njj| 

* * 


No. 353. 


Silver. Weight, 173 grs. A broad thin piece, a.h. 750. 
Bhdnpura (lat. 24° 30', long. 75° 45'.) 



Legends generally as in No. 352, but the Persian letters are very 
crudely though clearly fonned, and the Hindi name is even less 
definitely expressed. The conclusion of the obverse marginal record 
seems to tmn *-^1* “Struck at gan< 05 

the figure) feHowing-on at the top of the square area. The doubtful 

7* P °? ly w be read bat Bhinpiir 

seems to be the preferable rendering. 


a « i/U9 ri w “ S ' E ' f J p6r> 8urTen dered to Shir Sh6h in*. H 949 = 

“• 432 b and - with ib dependencies, was assigned as a J Wr 
to Add Khhn, the eldest son of the Sultan (ii 439} Q; r u 4< ^?. . g 

■*-* a Ana,. “ 

* wm «* »»»««. 

26 
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No. 354. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Kalpi, a.h. 949. 

Square areas. 


a-Ui hi <ui i 

^ JLJ ’ 


Margin—Names and honorific 
titles-of the four companions. 


<lU 1 jicL 

<\n 

Margin—^ *TT 
etc. UjJI jjJ 


No. 354a. Silver. Half Rupee. Weight, 88 grs. a.h. 948. 

This half piece, with its (ftfrrw-proportion, brings the normal and 

official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 
grains. 


No. 355. Copper. Weight, 310 grs. a.h. 948, 949, 950, 951. 
Obverse —1 o| J 

- M 

Reverse—if. L. <tU| ^ILL, xljt, ,t 

No. 356 (pi. v. fig. 185). . Copper. Weight, 315 grs. 

Agrah, a.h. 950 (or 951 ?. 

Obverse— Area, 

Margin, Lj^ll } ^oJI joy JjUll ^lUJl 
Reverse —Area, *ji\ 

Margin, <dl! jlsL 

Gladwin’s Am-i Akbari, m. 78. See also Rennell, p. 232; Tr. R.A.S. i. p. 143 ; 

Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 937; Ferishtah, i. p. 301, etc.; Tod’s R&jastnan, 
ii. p. 147. 
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No. 357 Copper. Highest (exceptional) weight. 329 grs. 1 

Hissar, a.h. 950. 

Obverse —Square area,^U>. ^UaL i\jL : ft 

Margin, <UlkL ^ dJJI 

i'l 

Margin, **T <dll * * 


Reverse —Square area, 


^o. 358. Similar coins, varying in the minor details of the legends. 

Gwalior, a. ii. 950, 951, 952. (Highest weight, 312‘5 gre ) 
Narnol, 2 a.h. 948, 950, 951. (Highest weight, 322 grs.) 

Shirgarh, a.h. 950, 951. (Highest weight, 314 g rs .) 

Biana, a.h. 951. (Highest weight, 315 grs.) 

Kalpi, a.h. 949. (Highest weight, 311 g rs .) 


Note on Shir Sniffs Coins. 

Shir Shah’s reign constitutes an important test-point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but as correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve¬ 
ments which the succeeding Mughals claimed as their own. 
Though it is to be conceded that their occupation of Hindustan 
was followed by marked elaboration in the artistic develop¬ 
ments of the local mints due either to the more cultivated 
aste of the northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel¬ 
lence of their foreign workmen; still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no effort seems to have been made 

1 Average weight of four specimens, 316 grains 

2 NarnM was celebrated for its copper mines and marts. See infra, p. 416. 
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by these Chaghatai kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten¬ 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange m use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short¬ 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Sh4h soon sat in the place of 
Humayun; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re¬ 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis¬ 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his 8ubjects , 
recognition of his sway. 

Foremost among Shir Shdh’s monetary improvements 
stands the supercession of the use of the time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and copper, 
and the employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 

a cursory glance at any cabinet of the coins of the later 
Pathdn monarchs will satisfy the inquirer of the interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was subject to under the administration of careless work¬ 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials; were there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice to prove the policy of the changes introduced. 

The authoritative remodelling of the coinage effected at 
this period appears from internal evidence to have been 
accompanied by a revision and readjustment of the relative 
values of the lower metals of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at what exact rate silver ex¬ 
changed against gold in the time of Shir Shah; but we have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio in 725 a.h. 
as 7 or 8 to 1 (p. 235 ant $); and Akbar’s official enumera¬ 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
Stood to gold as 9'4 to 1. 

Abul Fazl’s casual allusion to certain additional details of. 
Shir Shah’s coin system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much light on our present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate idea of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges. 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Shah, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grains, if not more. Abul Fazl’s statement on the point, 
scrutinized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu¬ 
larly close confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
A'm-i Akban, that the rupee of Akbar, which was avowedly- 
based upon that of Shir Shah, weighed 11$ mds/tas ; the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
MSS. to Akbar’s Jalali, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former. I mention this prominently, as 
Gladwin in his translation (i. pp . 34, 37, etc.) has given 11$ 
mdshas as the weight of these two coins ; and Prinsep (Useful 
Tables, p. 19), in accepting Gladwin’s figures, was led to 

place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 1 


1 A'm-i Akbari, Calcutta edition, 4to., 
noticing some further errors of Gladwin’s 


K83. I take this opportunity of 
original MSS. in connexion with this 
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Tiers is some doubt as to the precise weight we have to 
allow to the mdsha, which varied considerably in different 
parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli mdsha to 
be 15-5 grains (Useful Tables, pp. 19, 20) ; and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Shah’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178-25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

The assignment of 15-5 grains to the Shir Shihi mdsha 
is equally well borne out in the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
coins. In order to avoid the very probable error of mis¬ 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci¬ 
men within our leach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though -differing in its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform in weight and value. Marsden has contri¬ 
buted an example (No. ncccxxiv.) of a square JaMli of this 
Padshah weighing 176-5 grains. Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this coin would virtually 
contain foui grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15 3 grains to each 
of the 11| masha a of 15‘5 grains, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint. 

The adoption of this 15'5 grain mdsha , as a standard, neces¬ 
sitates a concurrent recognition of a proportionately increased 
weight in the tolah as then in use; we can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mdshas composing the tolah to have aggregated 
186 grains, while the tolah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modem usage has assigned to it. We have fortunately at 

subject—i. p. 31,under Ilkhi, “for 12 mdshas 13J ruttees” read “ 12 mdshas 
1} ruttees;” and for “is in value 12 rupees” read “10 rupees.” At p. 37, 
line 10, for «12J mdshas” read “ 11$ mdshas.” 
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hand a second means of proving the question in the ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic content® of the pieces consti¬ 
tuting the lower currency of the period, and the result will 
be found to show sufficient confirmation of the theory which 
has already placed the mdsha of Shir Shah at 15*5 and the 
tolah at 186 grains troy. Forty dams of copper, we are told, 
were in Akbar’s time equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange, 1 to one rupee; and the dam of copper 
is itself defined at five tanks , or one tolah eight mashas and 
seven ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abul Fazl wrote, went by the name of dam. There 
can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd facie 
on the evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 355, 358, were the identical coins of Shir Shah, 
to which the succeeding dams of Akbar were assimilated; 
or, in other words, that they were in weight and value 
(whatever their name) the darns of the Afghan Sult&n. It is 
a nicer point to determine the precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mashas and tolahs, we 
obtain from one tolah eight mashas and seven rath, at 186 
grains per tolah, a sum of 323*5625 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Sh&h and his Afghan successors, would neces¬ 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323*5 grains; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-centage for loss by wear 

1 See aooie, p. 360. 
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in such heavy coins, composed, as they were, of copper, 
which metal would always continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold. However we may, with- 
out claiming too much margin on these grounds, fairly con¬ 
sider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an inten¬ 
tional standard of 323*5 grains, inasmuch as we can at this 
time produce several specimens of the coinage weighing 322 
grains, and in one instance, of a Hissar coin, we can reckon no 
less than the large overplus of 329 grains. Added to this, 
we have the indirect evidence of Ferishtah that in his day 
there was a paisa! (or fixed weight? which was rated at 
lj tolahs y which, at 186 grains the totally gives the close 
though higher return of 324*5 grains. 

At the same time, it would be impossible to reduce per 
cont) a the coins which furnish our means of trial to any- 
thing like so low a general average as would admit of 314 
grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains tolah) being 


accepted as the normal issue weight. 

The later and more ample investigations which have sug¬ 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “ The Chronicles of the Path&n Kings of Dehli,” 
bear out, in a remarkable manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtained from Shir Shah’s extant coins. 
Now that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tank , as distinguished from tankah or any other 
misleading association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of the dam as 
one tolah eight mdshas and seven rails (which produces a 
total of 323*5625 grains); by the second estimate of five 
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tanks, a weight which Babar himself defines as 32 rat'is 1 2 
[or 56 grains], and which crops up under the palpable and 
tangible form of the mediaeval representatives of the old 
purdna in the present series (Nos. 102, 108, 118, et scq.). 
This latter calculation produced a return of 280 grains 
(56x5), which proved to be the exact amount required to 
constitute the old paisa , forty of which went to the 175 
grain silver tank ah, giving a grand total of 11,200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1. 


We need not subject the old copper tank to any tests or 
trials by the new copper standard, as the value of that 
metal in reference to silver was avowedly altered from 
the rate obtaining when the coined tank or purdna first 
constituted the secondary authoritative and corrective mea¬ 
sure. And here we are forced to encounter another sup¬ 
posed difficulty: we have seen that allowance had to be 
made for the increased weight of the mdsha consequent 
upon the advance on the rate of the tolah and rupee; but 
the question of the rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence we find that as 
the old rati of the early Pathans stood at 1*75 grains, so 
the revised rati under Shir Shah and Akbar rose to 1*9375 
grains (186-^96); or by the dam test, 323*5625-r167 [the 
number of rat'is in a ddni\ to 1*9375,—a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis¬ 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of the ancient rati? 


1 Page 222 anti. 

2 Gen. Cunningham (Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, p. 46), proposed to correct 
my estimate of 1*76 into 1-8229, making the eighty rat is , which ia rather a 
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The exchange rate of copper and silver in Shir Sh&h’s time 
would appear from these returns to have ranged at something 

over 72-6 to 1 (178-25-r 1294 25 [i.e. 323-5625 x 40]=72-60).! 


Thirty-seventh King (a.h. 952-960; a.d. 1545-1552). 

Adil Khdn, the eldest son, had been nominated as the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne of Shir Sh4h. Jal&l Khdn, the younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of his absence from the 
capital at the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the title of Islam Shdh; and not long 
afterwards, Adil Khdn made a formal resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted Islam Shdh as Sultan , simultaneously 
accepting, for his own portion, the Jdgir of Bidna. Event- 
ua %> seeing cause to distrust the good faith of his brother, 
Adil fled to Mdwat, and went into open revolt. This futile 
effort was quickly crushed by the Sultdn, and 'Adil took 


standard weight, equal to 145*832 grains. This calculation is reproduced, and 
the inference reiterated by the General in his article, “On the Indian Prince 
Sophytes,” in the Numismatic Chronicle (October, 1866, p. 230); and he further 
extends his comparisons to the ancient punch-marked thirty-two rati puranas , 
two [exceptional] specimens of which he has found to weigh as much as 56*5 
grains each, marking an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit. I should 
not be disposed to allow this fact to disturb my previous determination of the 
standard of 56 grains, as the accreraent of the half grain in such rare instances 
might be due to many extraneous causes; indeed, I should rather argue from the 
General’s own data, the result of which he specifies as “out of 186 specimens,” 
ten only weighed “ above 55 grains,” that my maximum of 56 was preferable to 
his of 58. Mr. N. S. Maskelyne estimated the rati of Bfibar’s time at 1*862—1*80, 
the basis of his calculations being Humfiyfin’s diamond.—J.E.A.S. 1866, p. 152. 

1 Col. W. Anderson made his return 70: 1.—Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. 
He seems, however, to have worked out his totals from the mere text of the Ain-i 
Akban, without the all-important check of coin weights. 
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refuge in Bih&r, where all traces of his eventual fate are lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in the Punj&b, 
under ^zim Hum&yun, which was for the time subdued by 
the defeat of the insurgents. The rest of the reign of Islam 
was disturbed by repeated insurrections, and during this period 
he had to reckon no less than three remarkable escapes from 
assassination. He died in 960 a.h. 


No. 359 (pi. v. fig. 190). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Common. 
a.h. 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960. 

Obverse —Square area, dill Jdill )l1 dll H 
Margin, U j*s. 

M M 

Ababakr the true, ’Umar the discerning, ’Usman the 
defender, ’All the chosen. 


Reverie —Area, d£L* dill j\j>~ ^ILLj alA jJ* ^1 s\J* ^1L1 

Margin, fVV* JjUll ^UaLJl^la^l^jJl j Lj jJl J1L>- 


1 The ^yJl “ Th* defender," 44 patron," also ^servant," is a somewhat doubt¬ 
ful reading, as on many coins there seems to be a dot over the third letter, making 
it ^xll. Marsden has given this word as ^ill, but the best cut specimens 
of Isl&m’s mintage display the medial ^or ^in its perfect shape. The proper 
wor dis ^Uxll. Islam’s coins are very dubious in their orthography in other 

respects, the being frequently written ^ f and the Hlfjt Shkhl being used 
indiscriminately with shkhi. 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Devan&gari equivalent of the 
Persian name of Shir Shah is also to be seen in its full defects on the 

coins of that prince. 
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No. 360. Marsden, dccxliy. 

Varieties—Agrah, 952. 

„ Gwalior, 952, (953), 957. 

„ Satgaon, 951, 952, 953. 

,, Shakk-i Bakar, 953, 959. 

„ Other dates, 956, 958, 960. 


Square areas. 


<OJl i\ I 

s\ - ti 



w 

x‘i 1U1... j <lJJI oJls&- 

Seal of Solomon. 


Margin—The names and titles 
of the four companions. 

Margin—JSL=>- 

• 

4 A M A a 

y LC^-J jSUOA±\ Jil 


Some examples vary the Hindi orthography of the name of Islam to 

^ 1 ?, etc. 


Ho. 360«. A half piece of this type. Weight, 84*5 grs. 

Ho. 361. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. Hew variety. (My cabinet.) 

Sbarifabad, a.h. 953. 

Circular areas. 


The Kalimah . 


Margin—^ 




jjun 

•• 






jU w l_k_l 


*JX. i _1_ w 


Margin— y\ Li jJ' 
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No. 361a. Similar coin, without any mint record. Dated 952 a.h. 

No. 362. Silver. Square coin. Weight, 172 and 178 grs. 

a.h. 954, 956. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse —The Kalimah. 

Reverie—} of L, aU- ^ILL ^ 

Oft] 

No. 363. Copper. Weight, 315 grs. a.h. 952, 953, 954, 955, 

956, 957, 958, 959. 

Obverse-} of ^UaII A*r 

•< M 

Reverse—ti L. aUI aU- (J lLL ili^ ^ »li ^L.1 y\ 

No. 364. Copper. Weight, 38 grs. 

Obverse— aL*> |.3L*! 

Reverse— JaUI w UjJ! ill*. 

No. 364a. Small coin. Shlrgarh. a.h. 953. 

U. Inscription of the time of lsMm SMh, a.h. 952, on ’Imdd ul 
Malik’s Well at Lehli. 

u UaL W U| , A p ^s~J\ .J\ a]J| 

cri' W AillaL_, itil aU. w llaL ^ 

**V* «-*> «*Ue liflu. *U| J rj ^ <|| Jjyj aU- 

’ ^ ^ jji aUV 

•• 

Nos. 36 and 61, Sjud Ahmad’s ABhr-us-Sunnadeed. 
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V. Second Inscription of the time of Islam SMh, a.h. 958 , on 
’Imad ul Malik’s Bdoli at Dehli. 

^Lj^J all d 3j£>. J J \f*j ^iko^, S+js* cJ) y 

L5^ ^ j' V& *lA 0, ,La r lLl Jolc 

HAwV < ^''V C <—V 1 dXUJl jUx 

Nos. 34 and 60, Syud Ahmad's Asar-us-Sunnadeed. * * t » ^ ,|. r | Ju^l 

There is also a short inscription, dated, in Persian, a.h. 954, on 
Isa Khdn’s Makbarah.—Syud Ahmad’s Asar-us-Sunnadeed. 

The public buildings, for which Islam Shah’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extensive fortress of Mankot or Manghar (32° 37' N. 
74° 55 E.), 76 miles K. of Amritsir. 


Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Kings. 

The historical events of the reigns of the three kings, who 
represent the obscuration of the Path an dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one another that it may be con¬ 
venient to notice them in concert. On Islam Shah’s death, 
his son, Firuz Khan, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by Mubariz Khan, a nephew of Shir 
Shcih, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhammad ’Adil Shah. Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sult&n entrusted the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himu (a Hindu, accused by his enemies of having 
once been a shopkeeper); fortunately, the individual thus 
selected was as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time he loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served. The Sultan’s singular tendency to re¬ 
sume Jdgirs and other governmental estates from the parties 
m possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap¬ 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person in open Darbdr 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him. In 961 a.h., so serious a rebellion was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur¬ 
gents in person, when he attacked and routed them near 
Chundr. Shortly after this, Ibrahim Sur, ’A'dil’s cousin and 
brother-in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Dehli 
and Agrah, obliging ’Adil Shdh to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of his dominions. No sooner, however, had 
brdhim seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
ano her competitor started up in the person of Ahmad a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
hdh assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibrdhim, suc¬ 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately-acquired territories Jn 
the mean time, Muhammad Khan Guria, governor of Bengal 
d sav° W ed alleg.ance to Muhammad ’Adil, but was eventual!; 
anquished and slain by Himd. P rior to this last action 
Humdyun, operating in another direction had renn a 
Wlf of Agrah and Dehli, and thus, in 

zz f “; d h 7' f io r ^ 

ad Add Himu, hearing of the death of Humdyun which 

“hi * “ d ™.cr in 

«Sr, advanced upon ke entereJ • 

thence preceded to Dehli. where he overcame Til Beg,' 
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the Mughal governor. He next prepared for a inarch on 
Lahor, but was met on the plain of Paniput by Bahram, the 
guardian of the young prince Akbar, and defeated and slain, 
after a display of considerable valour. ’A'dil Shdh continued 
to reign in his eastern dominions till he was killed, in 964 

a.h., in an encounter with Bahadur Sh&h, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ’ADIL. 

No. 365 (pi. v. fig. 194). Silver. Weight, 174 grs. Rare. 
a.h. 961, 963. One specimen struck at Narnol. 1 

Obverse —Square area, <UI J^y *JJ1 J1 ill It 

Reverse —Square area, ] 1 \ <dll »[£ JjL 

Mohamad Sah. 

Margins illegible. 


No. 366. Copper. Weight, 322 grs. Rare. 

a.h. 961 , 962, 963, 964. 

Obverse —4*1* <d!l yiaJ\ ^ 

Reverse —11 u UjJ! 


No. 367. Copper. Similar coins struck at Gw&lior. 

a.h. 961, 962, 963, 964. 


IBRAHrM S UR. 

No. 368. Copper. Damaged coin. Mr. Freeling’s cabinet. 


Obverse — * * * 

Reverse —11 * * 





1 Narn61 is a district N.T\T. of Agrah, and in Akbar’s time comprised seventeen 
mahdls, with an area of 20,80,046 bighas. The capital is situated “ in lat 28° 6' 
N. t long. 75° 52' E., 86 miles S.W. from the city of Dehli. It is a place of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, but now greatly reduced in size.” Abdl Fazl mentions that 
this mahdl was celebrated for its copper mines, and mints were established in 
various localities for the immediate production of coin.—Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 48, agd 
iii. 48 : Hamilton’s Hindustan, i. 401 ; and p. 403 anti. 
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SIKANDAR. 

No. 369 (pi. v. fig. 197). Silver. Weight, 175 gn, Unique. 

a.h. 962. 

Obverse Square area, aJJ! J ^ aJJ| 'J| y 

Reverse— \ 1T * * * ^ w UaL 

Margins illegible. 

No. 370. Copper. Weight, 35 grs. Rare. a.h. 962. 

Obverse — u 1U1 

Reverse —ILL *Li, iX JLj 

The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series which professes to limit itself to purely Pathan times; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages of Shir Shah and the succeeding types 

accepted by Akbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147 .) 

JALAL SHAH OF BENGAL. 

No. 371. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Jajpiir, a h. 968. 



Square 


areas. 


*-Ui ii aJi i 


All! 


Margin 


r 






•• y 

‘l'l* Ail, Alii jU 

Margin— 

27 
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AKB Alt’s COINAGE. 

I do not propose to include in the pages of this work any 
extended notice of the coins of Akbar, but there are many 
details in the practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusually full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Abul Fazl, that specially illustrate the 
antecedent developments of the coinages of his predeces¬ 
sors. His fiscal theories, whether in the elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or the subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may be said essentially to belong to the prior period. 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present themselves—I. The remodelled and re¬ 
constructed coinage itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pre-existent subdivisions of the 
currency. II. The more general question of the relative 
values of the precious metals at the moment, which forms 
a curious item in the exchanges of the Eastern world. 

III. The very complete scheme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation as between the State and the bullion merchant. 

IV. The geographical distribution of the provincial mints, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land. 

I. COINS OF AKBAR. 

Gold. 

Name. Weight. Value. 

Tolaha. Mduhaa. Ratii. 

1 . Sihansah ....101 9 7 = lOOL’al Ja\61imuhan atlO 

rupees each = 1,000 ru¬ 
pees, or 40,000 ddmt. 
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Name 


‘Weight. 

Tolah*. Mftahas. Ratis. 


Value. 


2 . Smaller variety of No. 1 . 91 8 0 = 


3. fjuJbj Rahas . 

4. <UJ| Atmah . 

5. Bins at 


6. Chahdr Gdshah 3 0 5 } 

(i.e. square). 


100 round muhars at 11 md- 
ihas of gold or 9 rupees 
each = 900 rupees or 
36,000 dams. 

= i °f N °s. 1 or 2 , as their 
individual contents may 
indicate. 

= l of No. 1 . 

= | of No. 1 . Similar coins, 
officially declared of the 
lower values of ± i 

8 * 71 Tt 

an( ^ - 53 - of No. 1 . 




2 9 0 


9 - ^lail Aftdbi 


-30 rupees. Stated in the 
text to be -yL. of No. 1 , 

but seemingly nearer the 
proportion of ' 

J O' 

3 round muhao'8 (No. 10), 
at 9 rupees each =: 27 
rupees. Recorded in the 
official summary as ^ 

of No. 2, though in actual 
value more like the pre¬ 
vious fraction of _i 

T7 1 




1 2 4J — 12 rupees, 


• • • • 


12 lf = 


10 rupees. The square Lai 
Jaldli is stated to be 
identical in weight and 
▼due. (The standaid 
equivalent of 400 ddm$.) 
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Name. Weight. Value. 

Toiahs. Mishas. Ratis. 

9a. u U! Z’aZ Jaldli 1 0 1£ = 400 dams, or 10 rupees. 

(Old). The extra weight beyond 

that allowed in the new 
coin, No. 9, is probably 
due to tbe lower degree 
of fineness of the gold, 1 
which was confessedly 
less pure, quoad its metal, 
than the new coins issued 
from Akbar’s better or¬ 
ganized mints. 

10. t&2j Jj.fi ’Adi Gu(kah 11 0=9 rupees. Also known as 

the ordinary round muhar, 
in value 1360 dams . 3 

Most of these latter coins have minor subdivisions of -L, ^ -jig., T ' T . 

Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the round muhar , No. 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15 5 X11)=170*5 grains. 
Among the rest, he has a Mihrdbi, No. Dcccvnr., 166J grains. And 
there are pieces, Nos. Dcccxvm. and dcccxix., of 187*5 grains, and 
No. dcccxxvt. of 188*0 grains, which are all very close upon the 
weight required for No. 9. 


1 Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin, i. 37; Blochmann, p. 32. There is some 
obscurity in this passage. Gladwin’s text gave a weight of 1.0.13}. My Dehli 
MSS. all concur in the figures 1.0.1}, and accord with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text. Under these circumstances, the translation of the context as “ of 
the greatest degree of fineness,’* or “ quite pure," must be modified to suit the 


facts. The original passage runs in my Dehli MSS.—^ tJjd <J ^ 

'-V fk i_r*l & 

(.b jlff- 


j u jj * ^ 

j (var. 


* Also called under other forms, Mihrdbi and Muinf. 
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Silver. 

^iV Ru P e> (round) 1 = 11 mdshas 4 rat is. 

Jaldlah (square) = 11 mdshas 4 ratis. 

Subdivisions-^ Dari, *• ^ Cham, i;j i ib JW„, 

Ath( < +? Lj Art K Kald, T V; 5^., 

M 

The o/i Akbar Shahi round rupee was estimated at 39 ddms. 
The above coins were the revised representatives of 40 darns} 


CorpER. 

B am=z 1 tolak 8 mdshas 7 ratis , or about 323*5625 grains of 
opper (estimating the rati at 1*9375 grains). 

Adhelah=ha\f a tfczw. 

Pdulah = a quarter of a rfdw. 

Damri~ one-eighth of a dam. 


The numismatic world in Europe was greatly excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (b.c. 185), in gold, 3 of the unusual weight of 2593-5 


> Inscription. Obverse-£ ^ 

Reverse — Date. V 

2 To show how completely the ddm was understood to form the unit or standard 
m a exchanges, it may be noticed, in addition to the theoretical evidence quoted 
above, as to the adjustment of the coinage in the higher metals to the more com- 
prehensive totals in ddms, that, practically, the ddm was the ready money of prince 
and peasant. Abdl Fazl relates that a hror of ddms was kept ready for gifts, etc , 
vnthin the palace, “ every thousand of which is kept in bags.” Bernier mentions 

eVCn t0 Aaiin S 26b ' s tim e> »f ‘be «»me custom of having bags 
of 1000 dams ready for distribution. His words are-“et leur fait donner sur 

eure un sac de Peyssaa, ce qui vient a environ cinquante francs” (ii. p. 65). 

Tins piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, but is crude and 

oWr«l m / ° re5PCCtS ' Th<i ,MCUlty ° f driTing the hi S h relief 

obverse die home is curiously illustrated by the palpable reapplication of that die, 

2 , ess To " T 10 the , hammer; buti in the proces6 ' tbe —**• ^ 

( 2t r l 6eC ° Dd imi,ression nearl r obliterates the first, but still the 
former has left traces, ,n the texture of the gold, of the previous impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in the Greek scheme, a twentystaterpiece , 
or -py talent . Is is curious that the Greeks should so early 
have adapted themselves to Eastern notions of b ulli on and 
ingots, although they reduced the crude lump of metal to 
the classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent introduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’s mints. There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utility; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 


icceeding 


medal presented no particular novelty, such as should enhance its value to a numis¬ 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the helmeted head of the king and the 
Dioscuri reverse were sufficiently common. The coin is now in the Bibliotb&que in 
Paris. See M. Chaboulet, Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 382; Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p. 220; Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, pi. iii. figs. 1-3; 
Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 185, etc. 

JfLajb & J Jfj Jiz 1 

tek? Ij* jl Z&Jb J KJ Jfj xjJ* 

^ J Jyt J j+z 

Ferishtah, Bombay Lithographed Persian text, i. p. 517. 

That is to say— a. 10,00,00,000 'Alfii rupees (Nos. 132-134, supra). 

„ „ b. 1,000,00,00,000. Special gold Muhars (or square L*al 

Jalfilis, No. 9 of Akbar’s own coins). 

>» >, c. 10 mans of uncoined gold. 

» n d. 70 „ „ „ silver. 

a a 60 „ „ „ copper. 

tt » /- 5,000,00,00,000 tankahs (? copper). 

Briggs’s translation (ii. p. 281) varies some of these items; for instance, b is given 
as 1 kror only, and is associated with the ’Alai of the opening sentence. 

Khhfi Khhn’s enumeration, in the Muntakhab al Lub&b, is as follows4— 

y\ y 

) &y* jiJ ^y* t\ * 2J b Ij ^yJ 
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kings, 1 seems to indicate that they were consistently designed 
to serve for the purposes of larger payments, such as our 
civilized age recognizes in one hundred pound notes, etc. 
Moreover, there was clearly a great temptation to the pro¬ 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior¬ 
age of per cent., or from £5 10s. to £27 10s., by each 
application of the royal dies. 


} ^ JOjli 

— 




jbjLb 


*6 


JjJ Sj^jysr <U j\ J\ 

Calcutta Persian text, i. p. 243. The printed Persian text is obscure. The MS. 
of the Royal As. Soc., No. 77, xcviii., slightly improves the run of the sentence. 
a. No definite specification is given, except the general reference to Gold 


Muhars of three varying standards (8, 9, 10, Akbar’s series? whose 

weights are erroneously given as 11, 13, and 14 mdshas), and an allusion 

to the massive gold pieces of 100 tolahs and upwards to 500 tolahs, 
b. 10,00,00,000 rupees. 

e. 272 mans crude gold. 

d- 370 „ „ silver. 

g. 1 man of selected jewels, valued at 3,00,00,000 rupees. 

R. Hawkins also speaks of 20,000 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and 50,000 

silver pieces of “Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece,” as existing in Jahkngir’s 
treasury.—Purchas i. 217. 

1 a. There is a gilt copper cast of a Gold Mubar of Shhh Jahan, dated Shah- 
jahhnhbkd, 1064 a.h., in the Asiatic Society’s Collection at the India Museum, 
measuring o\ inches in diameter, and weighing in its representative metal 2 lbs. 
1 oz. 7 dr. The original gold medal itself is fully described by Richardson, in his 
Persian Dictionary (edition 1829, p. 840), where it is stated to have weighed 
“above 70 ounces,” being 4 inches in diameter, and “4 lines in thickness.” In 
its legend it purports to represent a piece of 200 muhars.—b. There is a silver medal 
at Dresden of Aurangzeb, minted at Shahjahhnabhd in the tenth year of his 
reign, 4-4 inches in diameter, which weighs 5 Saxon lbs. =5 1545 lbs. English. 
“ Kehr ’’' “ Aurenkseb,” Lipsim, 1725. See also Marsden, pp. 641. 

The Persian monarchs also issued large pieces in silver. Marsden, No. dlvi., 
p. 466, gives a coin of Husain Shkh (a.h. 1121) weighing 4,9S3 grains; and 
Prinsep has described a piece of the same monarch (a.h. 1118) weighing 844-3 
grains.—Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 415. 
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II. From this summary of the minted coins of Akbar, as 
distinguished from thp fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
which have needlessly puzzled modem commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gold and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the practical mechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language 
as the accepted rate of exchange. 

Abul Fazl s copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leading results as follows:_ 

No. 1. The massive piece, the Sihansah, of the above table, in value 
100 L’ol Jalalis, gives a return of weight in gold of tolahs 101, 
mdshas 9, raits 7 = 1000 silver rupees: 18328;; 172,500 

d72'5xiooxio):i::9-4ii8. 

No. 2. The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muhars, pro¬ 
duces a similar result. "Weight in gold, tolahs 91, mdshas 8 

=900 silver rupees: 16500;: 155250- (172'5xl00x9):l 
:: 9-409. 

J*o. 6. height in gold, tolahs 3, mdshas 0, ratis 5j=30 rupees of 
1 li mdshas each: 549 84:; 172 5 x 30 (5175-0): 1; ;9 4118. 

No. 7. Weight in gold, tolahs 2, mdshas 9=27 rupees: 495:; 172 5 X 
27 (4657-5): 1 ”9-409. 

No. 8. Weight in gold, tolah 1, mdshas 2, ratis 4J=12 rupees: 
218-90:; 172-5 X 12 (2070-0): 1; ;9-4563. 

No. 9. Weight in gold, mdshas 12, ratis If =10 rupees: 183-28;; 
172-5x10 (1725-0): 1;;9*4118. 

^ ^ y or Round Muhar, also called Mihrabi. Weight 
in gold, 11 mds?ias=z9 rupees: 165.*: 172*5x9 (1552*5): 1 
:: 9*40909. 
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These estimates are made upon the bases of the ordinary 
tolah of 180 grains, the masha of 15 grains, and the rati of 
1*875 grains. The question of corresponding values in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result. 1 


1 I gave more prominence to the above calculations, and even tested anew my 
earlier returns by the independent totals afforded by the larger sums originally 
omitted, because the obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 0*4, had been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr. Shekleton), who, 
however, while unable either to correct my data, or to produce any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventured to affirm that “ 9*4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really have existed” (Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1864, p. 517). Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative weights and 
values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the first place of decimals. My original estimates 
were sketched and published at Dehli, in 1851, w'here I had access to the best 
MSS., to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relics, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. When reprinting Prinsep’s 

Useful Tables,” I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel W. Anderson, who had tried Abul Fazl’s figures, from MSS. pure and 
simple, without any disturbing difficulty about coins (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
London edition, vol. ii. p. 32). But if there were the faintest reason for doubt¬ 
ing so moderate a rate as one to 9*4, the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
Abhl Fazl’s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a very elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process “ leaves a remainder of about 
one-half a tolah of gold, the value of which is four rupees” (i. p. 44). 

Richard Hawkins, who was at Agrah in a.d. 1609-11, during the reign of 
Jahkngir, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that prince which 
he was permitted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, “ In primis, of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupias. apiece.” To this passage is added, in a 
marginal note, that “ a tole is a rupia challany [current] of silver, and ten of 
these toles are of the value of one of gold.” (Purchas i. 217.) This evidence might 
at first sight seem to militate against the conclusion arrived at from the official re¬ 
turns above summarized, but the value of gold was clearly on the rise, and one of the 
aims of Akbar’s legislation on metallic exchanges, which had necessarily been dis¬ 
turbed by progressive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds. 
The old round muhar (No. 10 of the above list) represented the inconvenient sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 dams. By raising the weight of the piece to the higher total 
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III. The next section of Akbar*s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage. The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 5| per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin; and the Oriental craving after small pro¬ 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 


given under No. 9, the gold ildhi was made equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reckoning to 400 dams. Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed foc*39 dams ; in the new currency, a value of 40 dams was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, but by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher standard 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily secured in India. 

I 7 **’ 

The question of the relative values of gold and silver formed the subject of dis¬ 
cussion at a subsequent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th December, 
1865), when Colonel Lees stated his objections to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the correctness of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9*4; but he is disposed to distrust “ calculations based upon 
mint regulations, during a period when the principle of a standard was but im¬ 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon a unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained.” I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
satisfy him that the Dehli mint authorities had arrived at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, and had elaborated the details 
of exchanges with very considerable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to be taken into account. I have already seen and cor¬ 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Ibn Batutah’s text; and as regards 
Gladwin s translation of the passage above quoted, “which leaves a remainder,” 
etc., I have not the slightest wish to uphold it in the face of a more full and 
rigorous interpretation of the special text; but ordinarily, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as the A'in-i Akbari, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of his author! I myself had no reserve in cor¬ 
recting Gladwin’s figures ; but in his simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-examination of 
his Persian version. The argument about the half tolah , however, is as unim¬ 
portant at the present moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
value of whose statements on the subject of local money has altogether been 
superseded by the more exact details contributed by the Masklik ul Abskr, pp- 
238, supra. I see that Sir T. Roe, incidentally speaking of the weight of Jahkngir, 
specifies it as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterling. 
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should benefit for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by mer¬ 
chants in current 
coin, for crude 
metal. 

Total Mint return after 
refining. 

Merchants’ return, with 
fractional profits. 

State seigniorage. 

100 L’al Jalali 

Gold Muhars 

Muhars. Rs. Dims. Jitals. M. R. D. J. 

a. 105 39 25 0100 12 37 3j 

M. R. D. J.i 

5 12 3l 0 

950 Rupees | 
(crude metal 
test) . 

b. 1006 27 20 

. j 

953 21 10£ 

50 13 0 

950 Rupees 
(old coin test) 

c. 1015 20 0 

954 29 0 

50 24 0 

1044 ddms (the 
cost of one 
man of cop- 

p"). 

d . 1170 * 0 

1062 19} 

58 20 


Mint charges— a. Rs. 7.26.20J ; b. Rs. 2.33.2; c. Rs. 10.12.14J; 
d. Rs. 1.8.18. 


Dr. H. Blochmann (pp. 37, 38) notices some minor errors in the 
simple addition of the several items, . . . and there are obvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladwin’s 
figures are also more or less uncertain (i. 45). 


IV. Akbaji’s Mints. 


At^ok. 

Ajmir- 

jb! Ahmaddbad.* j" 
(Gujarat). 


ij >1 Agrah. # *(* 
j )11 Alwar. 
(jwbldll Ilahabas.i* 
Oude. 


1 la cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an extra deduction is 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise have had to pay, to the 
amount of rupees 6.37J (Gladwin, 6.10.12J). 
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Akbar’s Mints— continued . 


{^iPT 3 ^ TTjain.t 

AJ Badaon, 
Benares. 
Bengal.* f 
Bhakar. 
Pattan. 
Patnah.f 


Xj# Bhirah. 

AJJlj Tandah.f 
Jalandhar. 
Jaunpur. 

Hissar Firuzah. 

JjbJ Dehli.f 

•• 

Panthambhor. 
j*Jj ^L^Sarangpur. 

^r 3 SiroD J- 
Sirhind. 


(var. Jj j^) 


d{~-> Sambhal. 


^jy*> Surat.f 
j\$~> Saharanpiir, 
Sfalkot. 
Kanauj. 
JjK EAbul* f 

^ Ealpi. 

Kasbm£r.+ 
jyM Kalanur. 
Gw&lior. 

jyy&jy* Gorakhpur. 
jyJbS Lahor.t 
Lakhnau. 
A^fU Mathura. 
t^LL* Multan.f 
j Mandu. 
j£\j Nagor. 

Hard war 


Those mints marked * were alone permitted to coin gold. The 
issue of silver money was restricted to the cities marked with f, and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper. 


In order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and the purchasing power of the income of the State, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the prices of pro¬ 
visions at the period. The following Table will give some 
idea of the extraordinary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently high for the discriminated articles of 
luxury. 


Average Prices of Provisions in Akbar’s Reign . 1 

Wheat, 12 dams per man of 55 467,857 lbs. avoirdupois 

„ Flour, according to fineness, from 22 to 15 dams. 
Barley,^-, 8 dams per man (ground barley, 11 dams). 


Rice, and varieties, according to qualities, ranging from 
the extremes of 110 to 20 dams per man. 


Pulse, (Phaseolus mango) 

. . . 18 dams 

per man. 

Mash, (Phaseolus radiatusj 

• 9 , 16 ,, 

9 9 

Nakhud, J ( Cicer arietinum) 

• . . 16J ,, 

99 

Moth, &y(Phaseolus aconitijolius ) . 

• • • 12 ,, 

99 

Juwar, (Uolcus sorghum) , 

• • • 19 „ 

99 

White Sugar, JuL* JjL . . 

... 128 „ 

99 

^own „ tr> • • 

. . . 56 „ 

99 

Ghi (clarified butter) ^, . . 

• • • 105 ,, 

99 

Seaamum Oil, JA ^ }J . . 

• • • so „ 

99 

Salt, . , 

. . . 16 „ 

99 

Sheep from 6J to lj rupees each. 

Mutton, 65 dams 

per man. 


Goats’ flesh, 54 dams per man. 

The official man of Akbar’s reign is defined as 40 sirs, each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

1 Gladwm, i. p . 85; Blochmann, p. 62; Calcutta Persian toit, p. 60. Abdl 
az remar s— The pncea, of course, vary, as on marches, or during the rainy 
season, and for other reason.; but I shall giro here the average prices' * 
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weight avoirdupois. 1 So that, at the rate of 12 ddmt for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2 s. per rupee, the quarter 
of corn would only cost about 3 T 6 -§d, Firuz Shdh’s price cur¬ 
rent (p. 283), reckoned in jit a Is, would give an almost iden¬ 
tical result, i.e. 8jitals, or 3d. in English money, for the then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 lbs.; and *A14-ud-din*s earlier 
(a.d. 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or¬ 
dinary current prices would differ only to the almost im¬ 
perceptible extent of half a jital —“or jltals per man , of 
28 lbs. (p. 160). 

Comparative Cost op Labour. 

Bricklayers ... 7 dams to 4 dams per day (or 4 -fed. to 2 fed.). 
Carpenters . . 7 „ 2 „ „ 

Bfldars* . . . . „ 3 „ „ 

Ordinary labourers . 2 „ „ (or 1 fed.). 

Matchlockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archers.2-J rupees. „ 

1 The figures are as follows: 323*5625 grains (the 30x40 = 388,275*0. 

The English half-hundredweight, 56 lbs. avoirdupois, is 392,000 grains. Then 
24 pence— 40 = 2*4 farthings, or 12 dams — 7*2 pence. As regards the jitals, 
the sum runs, 24 pence-f- 64 = 1*5 farthing, or 1*5 X 8 = 12 farthings, or 3 pence. 
Colonel Anderson’s independent but somewhat vague estimate of Akbar's man 
was 368,880*0 grains.—Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22. It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p. 161, that the man of 'Al&-ud-din’s time (a.d. 1295-1315) 
ranged at something over 28 lbs. avoirdupois; and I should have been greatly 
inclined to distrust the extraordinary weight now assigned to Akbar’s man , 
were it not that Abdl Fazl expressly mentions (p. 100) that “formerly” 
the sir consisted of 18 ddms in some parts of HindOsthn, of 22 ddms in other 
divisions of the country, and of 28 ddms on the accession of Akbar, who himself 
raised it to 30 ddms. Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the ddm itself 
was also largely increased from its ancient limit in Shir Shhh’s reign. Under 
these circumstances, objection can scarcely be taken to the total now produced 
from the figured data and extant coins of the period; which, strange to say, 
closely accords with E. Hawkins's rough definition of Jahfmgir’s man as “ 55 lbs. 
weight."—Purcbas i. 218. 

1 One who works with a bit or Ml, “ a pickaxe.” A navvy. 
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AERAR’S REVENUES. 

I have had occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Akbar’s reign, in connexion with the State 
resources of his predecessors. As much obscurity has pre¬ 
vailed with regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
even where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with Akbar’s monetary system, 
in order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im¬ 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period. 

It must be premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each province had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in full 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payments entered in the divisional accounts; so that 
the country had to support a very large, though pro¬ 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities. The number of men mustered in this Zammdari 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub-division was bound to maintain. No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who are 
styled “ Landwehr,” in contradistinction to the 

-better organized Royal army. If we estimate the cost to 
the country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, which as a purely speculative estimate 
might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Nizara- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 


income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Bakhshi , or military accountant, 


practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujarat. 

Speaking of the country of Hindustan, he proceeds—“ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhshan, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of 
Surat and Gujarat, is 800 kos Ilahi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kumaon to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Ilahi kos. ... At the 
present time, namely, a.h. 1002, Hindustan contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tankahs .” 1 The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical order on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Abiil Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of five arbs, 2 sixty-seven Jcrovs , sixty-three laks y 83 thousand and 
383 da?ns, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 


1 See p. 3SS ante; Elliot’s Index, p. 204; Morley’s Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS., p. 61 ; Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, 
p. II. 

2 Ihc Arb is 100 millions, or 100 krm’s; the kror is 100 lak» t 

and the lal: 100 thousand. 
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for omissions in such imperfect documents, 1 from the specu¬ 
lative correction of six arbs, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Abnl Fad’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a tendency; but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the A'in-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated returns but im¬ 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day. 2 

I. Allaliabad... 

II. Agrah 

III. Oude ... 

IV. Ajmi'r 

V. Ahmadabad (Gujarat) 


• • • 


•• • 


• • • 


• • • • • • 


• •• •• • 


••• • • • 


• 21,24,27,119 dams. 

... 3 54,62,30,304 
... 20,17,58,172 
*28,61,37,968 
43,68,02,301 


99 


VI. Bihar... 
VII. Bengal 
VIII. Dehli... 


99 


• • • 


• • • 


••• ••• ••• ... 


••• ••• 


• • • 


Port dues 1,62,628 

22,19,19,404 
59,84,59,319 
60,16,15,555 


• • • 


••• ••• 


99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


The majority of these takslm jam'a statement, refer to the fifteenth year of 

re.gn, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man 

agement of the succeeding twenty-five years secured for the State. The incor 

poration, however, of the returns of the new MaU plainly demonstrates the 
system of later additions to the original text. remonstrates the 

„ * ^ kbar cla ‘ms to have abolished numerous vexatious taxes, which it is admitted 
used to equal the quit-rent of Hindustan" (Gladwin i 3 d 9 ) a full 

t.on of these cesses is given in the Ain-i Akbari, and a’mon- other StateT mC T 
thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan Jiziah, or Poll-tal (so "Tt 
p. 272 anti), levied upon unbelievers. This, in effect constituted a "° 6 . 5 ’ 
of income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the diff Ti SPeC ‘ e3 

the Hindti commu It may be said “to have ZZ “di^ TZ ^ ° f 

but it was simple, easily collected, and had none of the V eonosense . 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax. We find the JHa/ 1 °“ m,1Uls,lorial 

vigour during succeeding reigns. ' '• however, m restored 

* Gladwin has 64 krors. 

4 This total is obtained from the Sirkir details » * 

only 2,28,41,507 ddms. ‘ Glad ' m 8 text » P- 105, has 


28 
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IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Simple ddm .. 27,27,17,786 ddm. 


K6bul l j 

Converted money, omit-1 5 01 23 20 o 
ting payments in kina ) 


L&hor 

. 55,94,58,423 


Multan 

•.. ••• ••• 2 38,40,30,589 

99 

Malwah 

... ... ... 24,06,95,052 

99 


4,61,25,57,820 old Mahs. 


XIII. Ber£r s (from the taksim jam'a) 69,50,44,682 ddm. 

XIV. Khandes 4 .. 30,25,29,488 „ 

XV. Ahmadnagar (not cAtered). 

Tatah . 6,62,51,393 „ 


1,06,38,25,563 newsbbahs. 

Grand total . 5,67,63,83,383 dams, atthe 

rato of* 20 double ddms per rupee= 
Re. 28,38,19,169, o*£28,381,916. 


1 Otherwise designated as “ Sdbah Kashmir” (ji. p. 152), u Kkbul, cited as the 
modern capital” (p. 199), subordinated equally as “ Sirkhr Khbul,” but under the 
final taksim jam' a t p. 107, elevated to the rank of “ Sfibah Khbul.” Under 
Sirkkr Kandahhr (p. 196), there is a full definition of the relative values of the 
coins, in which the comparative estimates are framed, viz., 18 dinars —\ tumdn , 
each local tumdn being =800 ddms. A note is attached to the effect that the 
tumdn of Khorkskn is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees. 

2 The Multhn return, in the preliminary statement, is 15,14,03,619, both in 
the Calcutta revised text and in Gladwin’s old translation. The above figures 
exhibit the combined taksim jam'a or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Sdbah, entered in the working or administrative 

lists. 

3 This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp. 61-68. T e re 

are clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked manner with the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the revenues of the more definitely settled provinces. The total here obtained, 
however, docs not differ very materially from the summary of local tankahs quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a later mani¬ 
pulation and elaboration of accounts. “This subah (Berkr) contains 13 sirkdrs 
divided into 142 pergunnahs. The tankah of this country is equal to eight of 
those of Dehli. Originally the amount of revenue was 3| hors of tankahs, or 56 
krors of ddms ; . . . during the government of Sult&n Murud the amount rose to 

64,26,03,272 ddms”— Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 74. 

* The introductory summary of the Stibah of Khandes (p. 66) estimates .he 
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I have placed the subjoined estimates of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
with a view to availing myself of the opportunity of explain¬ 
ing the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opemng totals, and of tracing, in as much consecutive order 

as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. 


SUv er Tankahs (or Rupees). £ .tcrling at 2s. per Rupee. 

Jiruz Shah, a.d. 1351-1388. 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 (p. 272). 

Babar, a.d. 1526-1500 . 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p. 388). 

Akbar, a.d. 1593. 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p. 388). 

Akbar, estimated liiter returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 (p 389) 

Aurangzeb, a.d. 1697..,. 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 (p. 390). 


The leading item of the relatively large income of Firuz 
Shdh, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu¬ 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
Bdbar, who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri¬ 
tory ; but these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firuz Shdh’s time the country was posi¬ 
tively full to overflowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed facility with which 
millions might be accumulated by officials of no very hiVh 
egree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with mate- 


7o7T< mT’ 76 l 7 at 24 the “■ ‘Hat is to say , at 

to 1 26 f 7 O 62 TI ; e , d ' StnbUti0n li8t »• 6 °' 2nd l-‘. "Ues ‘be sum L 

in ‘be fir5 ; quotation,^'which 'tTZSSZtt ^ ° f *"« 
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rial wealth, and was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the State could claim. 

Far different were the circumstances which B&bar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed—what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo¬ 
verished to desolation; so that when the prestige of Dehli 
re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new currency (p. 363); and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some¬ 
thing like -yV silver to the copper basis, whjph, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the theory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindustan under Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, pari passu, the income 
of the king which was derived directly from the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion. 1 And thus it came about that 

1 It was with a view to remedy this state of things that Akbar introduced his 
ten years’ settlement, the germ of that pernicious measure, Lord Cornwallis s 
Perpetual Settlement. Akbar’s intentions were equitable, and the pact as be¬ 
tween king and subjects left little to be objected to; but the uniformity it was 
desired to promote was dependent upon higher powers, and the Indian climate 
could not be made a party to the treaty. Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange¬ 
ment worked harshly against the poorer cultivators, and threw them more and 
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when B&bar examined the accumulated treasures of the house 
of Lodi, at Agrah, he found but little beyond the current 
copper coinage leavened with a small modicum of silver. 

The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon the old rent-rolls of that unacknowledged originator of 
all later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar bin Buhlol. A 
single subdued confession in Babar’s table 1 suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the official method of 
reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the only coins available at 
the period, the prolific issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and the complete¬ 
ness of the .series of dates spreading over 26 continuous 
years of Sikandar’s reign, already cited at page 366. 

The rest of these comparative returns may be dismissed 
with brief notice. The statement of Nizdm-ud-din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abbar’s revenues in a.d. 1593. The reception 
of the speculative return for the later period of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul Fazl’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
dams, in which the totals are framed, were double and not 
single dams. For this correction I have no specific authority 
beyond the coincidence of NizAm-ud-din’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
the consistency with which the aggregate sum produced 

more into the hands of usurers, whose lawful Oriental rate of interest was enough 

to crush far more thrifty cultivators than the ordinary Indian Eaiyat. The ten 

years’ settlement itself was based upon the average returns of the ten preceding 

harvests, from the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth year (inclusive) of Akbar's reign. 
—Gladwin, i. p. 366. 

No. 5, “Mewht, not included in Sikandar’s revenue roll” (p. 390). 
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accords with the enhanced revenue of the kingdom under 
Aurangzeb. 

Here I take leave of this branch of my leading subject, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities. 



APPENDIX. 


As the subject of Indian finance is just now attracting the serious 
attention of the English public, I have thought it advisable to re¬ 
produce in full the information summarized at pp. 433-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akbar and Aurangzeb; and, further, to test my 
own deductions by some new data, which I have obtained since the 
previous pages were set up by the printer. 

The general list of addenda includes the following:— 

I. A brief but curious passage from De Laet, 1 which furnishes a 
fr6sh and independent test of the values of the various currencies in 
which the revenue returns of Akbar were framed. 

II. The summarized return of Shah Jahan’s revenues, for his 
twentieth year, from the “ Badshah Hamah” of ’Abd al Hamid, 
Ldhoriy a contemporary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashna Indyat Khan, in his 
Shah Jahan Hamah, and finally incorporated in Khafi Khan’s work 
on the history of the house of Timur. 

III. The original text in extetiso of Catron’s comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of Aurangzeb, including his speci¬ 
fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average burthen 

1 De Imperio Magni Mogolis, sire India Vera, Joannes de Laet. Lugduui 
Batavorura, ci officina Elzeviriana, 1631. The section of the work from which 
the extract, now reprinted, is taken constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Indian history, derived from contemporary national and other testi¬ 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to a.d. 1628. 
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upon the country at large, to a second moiety or full equivalent 
of the sum obtained from the ordinary land-tax. 1 

IY. The statistics furnished by the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less full and complete than the associate return, are of 
considerable value, as being clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or confuting, as the case may be, the 
parallel figures preserved by Catron. 

The first statistical return hereunto appended is contributed by 
Be Laet from immediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of his father’s accumulated trea¬ 
sures and current rent-roll. The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice, 2 furnishes a severe critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources: curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of the Sikandari Tankah 
(pp. 369, 384, 388), and upholds, what 1 felt at the moment to 
be almost a tour de force , in the suggested substitution of six 
for three in the “ hundred millions” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
in the corrupt Persian text of Abul Fazl (pp. 388 n, 437); but, 
on the other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in substituting double for single 
dams in the reduction of the given total into other currencies. 
There need be no reserve in confessing that all commentators 
upon the revenue returns of the A£n-i-Akban have hitherto 

1 Catron, Histoire de 1’Empire Mogol. Paris, 1715. 

2 My attention was first attracted to this curious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Review (October, 1870, January, 1871), on the 
“ Topography of the Mogul Empire,” by Mr. E. Lethbridge, which traces, with 
equal patience and ability, the geographical details furnished by the opening 
chapter entitled “Indite sive Imperii Magni Mogolis Topographica Descriptio.” 
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concurred 1 in accepting the dam as T ^. part of a rupee; it is so 
defined in unmistakable terms in the table of coins (pp. 360 w, 
421); but, singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara¬ 
tion of its value when it is entered under the generic name in 
the section of the work devoted to the revenue details. Wc have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal coin of a 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up in practice of two half pieces (pp. 361-2). So 
that if the archaic Karsha was so far a money of account as to be 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Buhloli in like manner 
remained an uncoined penny payable by two half-pence, we may 

readily admit their successor the dam to a similar theoretical and 
practical condition. 

If we look to the origin of Akbar’s revenue tables, there is much 
to.support the view that the old Sikandari or double dam continued 
to hold its place in the State ledgers. Akbar, following Babar’s 
example, clearly took over Sikandar’s original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible unit of his yard measure (p. 373). We 
have no knowledge of the precise currency in which Shir Shah’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar’s system, there was probably no needless inter¬ 
ference with established money values. In regard to De Laet’s 
definitions, in as far as they conflict with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which he obtained his alternative totals 
was the application of the coin values entered in other sections of 
his work, 1 to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 dims furnished to 

1 Myself among the number. Erskine was the first to propose, with much 
hesitation, the possibility of the alternative I now contend for. 

* Especially from a notice on Akbar’s treasures, p. 143, which, however, does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject. I may add, in connexion with 
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him by his informants. This is the process, as we have 
seen, adopted by our own commentators, and in no way renders it 
obligatory upon us to accept any thing but the leading figures pure 
and simple; to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 
arrives at, we must compare prior and subsequent statistics. 

The true amount of Babar’s revenue is now completely demon¬ 
strated and established by the new definition of the “Tanga” as ^ 
of a rupee. The gradual increment upon Akbar’s early return of 
the thirty-ninth year (viz., £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
peiiods, and to £34,900,000 in f he fifty-first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to AurangzSb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400. 1 The question we have now 
to decide is, can the second and third of these totals be reduced 
with any seeming reason to one half, or the sums represented by 



a computation of the original totals at T ' T of a rupee ? 

If Hizam-ud-din’s total of £32,000,000, expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, refers to Akbar’s land revenue alone 
(in 1593 a.d.), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzeb’s unquestioned 
modem currency (or rupee) income of £38,719,400 represents the 
parallel increase in the charge upon the land incident to the en¬ 
hanced wealth of the country and irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 6,98,00,00,000 dams , the sum returned 
for a.d. 1605, into £17,450,000, seems to be altogether inad¬ 
missible. It is true that Akbar professes to have abandoned taxes 
in amount “equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan (p* 432), but 
that rent-charge throughout remained unaffected; these cesses were 


tbe notes at pp. 422, 433, ante , that De Laet's grand total of the contents of 
Akbar’s treasure chamber, reduced into rupees, is defined at 19,83,46,666f, or 
£19,834,666. 

1 I accept Catron’s total, though his detailed sums do not quite accord with 
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confessedly outside the fixed state demand on the land. And 
Aurangzeb in his turn realized from similar sources, according to 
Catron, a sum which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara¬ 
tive values is furnished by the computed revenues of an inter¬ 
mediate period, under Shah Jahan, in 1648 a.d., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional dams. These are stated by ’Abd 
al Hamid to have amounted in all to the sum of 8,80,00,00,000 ddnu. 

I need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that these were double dams, but the question may be 

the aggregate furnished in his text. I have tabulated these returns for facility of 
reference. 


1. 

Dehli # ... 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1,26,50,000 

rupees. 

2. 

Agrah ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

2,22,03,550 

ft 

3. 

Lhhor ... 

• • • 

• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

2,33,05,000 

tt 

4. 

Ajmir ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • 

• « • 

• • • 

2,19,00,002 

ft 

6. 

Gujarht 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

2,33,95,000 

tt 

6. 

Mklwah 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • . 

• •• 

99,06,250 

tt 

7. 

Bibhr 

• • • 

• • % 

• • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1,21,50,000 

tt 

8. 

Multkn ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

50.25,000 

tt 

9. 

Khbul ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

••• 

• • • 

• • • 

32,07,250 

t% 

10. 

Tata 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

60,02,000 

tt 

11. 

Bakar ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

24,00,000 

tt 

12. 

Urecha ... 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

67,07,600 

tt 

13. 

Kashmir 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

35,05,000 

tt 

14. 

Allahabad 

• • • 

• •• 

• • # 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

77,33,000 

tt 

16. 

Dakhan 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

1,62,04,750 

tt 

16. 

Berkr ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

1,58,07,500 

tt 

17. 

Kandes 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • m 

1,11,05,000 

tt 

18. 

Baglana 

• • • 

••• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

68,85,000 

tt 

19. 

Mandu ? 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

72,00,000 

tt 

20. 

Bengal ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

4,00,00,000 

tt 

21. 

Ujain ... 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

2,00,00,000 

tt 

22. 

Bajmahal 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 


• • • 

• •• 

1,00,50,000 

tt 

23. 

Bijapiir 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

••• 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

6,00,00,000 

ft 

24. 

Golconda 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

5,00,00,000 

tt 


38,62,40,802 
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put broadly on its own merits, and apart from any foregone con¬ 
clusion—does the sum of £22,000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 -j- 40 -f* 10) 
or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 -r- 20 -f* 10) 
more nearly accord with the clearly defined sum of £38,719,400 
realized in a.d. 1697 ? was there anything in the history of the 
intervening half century to sanction the idea of an approximate 
advance of one-third in the revenue during the period, as implied 
in an increase of nearly seventeen millions, or is it more within 
the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to the extent of 5| millions ? Undoubtedly 
the latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is in some degree 
accounted for by the loss of Balkh, Kandahar, and • Badakshan, 
which figure for respectable sums in Shah Jahan’s list, and the 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced the 
general trade of India; but otherwise the provincial totals are 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 


comparison. 

Finally, to set the question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce the unofficial but very material testimony 
of Captain Richard Hawkins, in support of my theory, regarding 
the system of reckoning by double dams , to the effect that in a.d. 
1609-1611 Jahangir’s land revenue amounted to “ 50 , 00 , 00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000). 1 Our countryman dealt in round numbers, 
and refers to no authoritative data, so that his leading figures may 


1 “ The king’s yearly income of his crown land is 50 crore of rupias, every crore 
re 100 lack, and every lack is 100 thousand rupias.” Side-note The rupia is 
two shillings sterling; some say 2s. 3d., some 2s. 6d. —Purchas, i. 216. 

Sir Thomas Roe, writing from Ajrm'r, in a.d. 1615, adverts incidentally to 
Jahangir’s revenues in the following terms:—“In revenue he doubtless exceeds 
either Turk or Persian or any Eastern Prince, the sums I dare not name. 
Letter to Archbishop of Canterbury, in Churchill’s Voyages, i. p. 659. 
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be open to canvass; but the fact of rupee estimates being found 
intruding thus early upon the domain of the normal dam, enables 
us to check anew the relative values of the dam currency by the 
contemporaneous test of rupee equivalents. Undei this aspect, my 
ease may be said to be fully made out; no explanation, within the 
range of probabilities, would suffice to reduce the land revenues of 
1605 a.d. to the single dam estimate of £17,450,000, in thcj'acc of 

a total of anything like an ordinary annual income of £50,000,-000 
in 1609-1611 a.d. 

In conclusion, I recapitulate the contrasted returns of the nine 
periods. 

Silver Tankahs (or Rupee*). £ sterling at 2a. per rupee. 

Firuz Shah, a.d. 1351-1388 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 

Babar, a.d. 1526-1530 . 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 

Akbar, a.d. 1593. 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 

Akbar, estimated later returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 

Akbar, a.d. 1605. 34,90,00,000. 34,900,000 

Jahangir, a.d. 1609-1611 ... 50,00,00,000. 50 , 000,000 

Jahangir, a.d. 1028. 35,00,00,000. 35,000,000 

Shah Jahan, a.d. 1648 . 44,00,00,000. 44 , 000,000 

Aurangzeb, a.d. 1697 . 38,71,94,000. 38,'719,’400 

Aurangzeb s total revenue from various sources, 77,43,88,000 
silver tankahs (or rupees), at 2s. per rupee=£77,438,800 sterling. 

I. Parebant turn ipsi ha: provincial Kandahaer, Kabul, Kassamier 

Ghassenie, £ Bcnazaed, Guzaratta, Sinde, sive Tatta, Gandhecs, 

Brampor, Barar, Bcngala, Orixa, Ode, Malouvu, Agra, Dellg, cum 

euis limitibus: e quibus annuus census colligitur, uti constat e 

rationali Regis Achabar; vi Arch A xcvin Caror, Dam, id est si ad 

tangas cxigas in Arcb and' xlix Caror tangamm; sive secundum 

monetam regni, xx tangas in singulas rupias eomputando; ant i 

Caror tangarum in v lack rupiar. xvh Caror. & xlv Luck rupia- 

rum: atque universus hie annuus census in Magnates, Ducesque & 

st'pendia militum effunditur. De Thcsauxis 4 Rege Aeltabare re- 
iictis alibi diximus. 
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II. General revenue return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
Shah Jahan (a.d. 1648), from the “Badshah Hamah” of ’Abd al 


Hamid, 

Lahori . The text adds, 

that 

at the death of Jahdngfr, 

in a.d. 

1628, the Land Revenue of the State only amounted to 

700,00,00,000 dams, or 

£35,000,000. 

Various satisfactory causes 

are enumerated to explain the increase under Shah Jahan. 1 


1. 

Dehli . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 1,00,00,00,000 

dam. 

2. 

A grab. 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 90,00,00,000 

it 

3. 

Labor . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 90,00,00,000 

}} 

4. 

Ajmfr . 

• 

• • • • • • 

9 9 9 

... 60,00,00,000 

}} 

5. 

Laulatabad ... 

• • • • • • 

990 

55,00,00,000 

II 

6. 

Berar . 

• • • • « • 

9 0 9 

... 55,00,00,000 

II 

7. 

Alimadabad ... 

• • • • • • 

• 00 

... 53,00,00,000 

II 

8. 

Bengal. 

• • • 

9 0 0 

... 50,00,00,000 

II 

9. 

Allahabad ... 

• • • • • • 

90 9 

... 40,00,00,000 

II 

10. 

Biliar . 

• • • • • • 

• 99 

... 40,00,00,000 

II 

11. 

Mai wall 

• • • • • • 

• 99 

... 40,00,00,000 

II 

12. 

Khandes 

• • • • • • 

• 99 

... 40,00,00,000 

II 

13. 

Oude ... ... 

• • • • • • 

• •• 

... 30,00,00,000 

II 

14. 

Telinganah ... 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 30,00,00,000 

II 

15. 

• Multan . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 28,00,00,000 

II 

16. 

Orissa . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 20,00,00,000 

II 

17. 

Kabul . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 16,00,00,000 

II 

18. 

Kashmir 

••• ••• 

• • • 

... 15,00,00,000 

II 

19. 

Tat all . 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 8,00,00,000 

II 

20. 

Balkli . 

0 0 9 • • • 

• • • 

... 8,00,00,000 

II 

21. 

Kan dab dr 

• • • • • • 

0 9 9 

... 6,00,00,000 

II 

22 . 

Badakhshan ... 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 4,00,00,000 

II 

23. 

Baglanah 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

... 2,00,00,000 

II 





8,80,00,00,000 

II 


Or at per rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,000. 


1 This is avowedly a summary average, and not an absolute or formal return; 
but it is fully trustworthy, ns the alternative rate at the commencement of the 
reign shows that the author (writing in the twenty-first year) had aeeess to official 
documents for both periods.—Calcutta Persian text, ii. 710. 
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III. 41 Ce que nous avons dit jusqu’icy, est un prejuge favorable 
pour rendre croiable ce que nous allons dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus surpris des immenses revcnus que le Mogol recueille de ses Etats. 
En void la liste tiree dcs archives dc l’Empire. L’etat du produit 
de ce grand Domaine, que l’Empcrcur possede lui scul dans toutc 
l’etendue de sa Souverainete, etoit, en l’annee 1697, tel que nous 
l’allons representer. Pour en avoir l’intelligence, il faut supposer 
deux choses. Preraiercment, quo tous les Roiaumes dc 1’Empire se 
divisent en Sarcas , qui veut dire, provinces; que les Sarcas se 
divisent encore en Parganas , e’est-a-dire, en Gouverncmcns dans 
V it endue d'une Province. Ce sont, a proprement parlcr, des sou- 
fermes. Secondement, il faut supposer, que scion la manierc de 
compter dans l’Indoustan, un carol vaut cent laqs , e’est-a-dire, dix 
millions; & qu’un laq vaut cent mille r on pies: Enfin que les 
roupics valent a peu pres trente sols, monnoyc de France. Le 
Roiaume de Dely a dans son Gouvcmcment huit Sarcas, & deux 
cens vingt Parganas, qui rendent un carol , vingteinq laqs cinquatitc 
mille roupies (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Roiaume d’Aonx compte 
dans son enceinte quatorze Sarcas, & deux cens soixante & dix- 


huit Parganas. Ils rendent a. l’Empcrcur, deux carols , vingt-deux 
laqs trois mille cinq cens cinquante roupics (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
Ou trouve dans l’etendue du Roiaume de Lahor, cinq Sarcas, 
& trois cens quatVzc Parganas, qui rendent deux carols, trente - 
trois laqs Sf cinq mille roupics (2,33,05,000 rupees); Le Roiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sarcas & Parganas paicnt, deux carols, dix-neuf laqs 
Sf deux roupies (2,19,00,002 rupees). Cclui de Guzurattc, qui 
dans son enceinte renformc neuf Sarcars & (lix-ncuf Parganas, 
donne a l’Empereur deux carols , trcntc-trois laqs Sf quatre-vingt 
qninze mille roupics (2,33,95,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Malua, 
divise en onze Sarcas & en deux cens cinquante potits Parganas, 
ne rend que quatre-vingt dix-neuf laqs, six mille deux ccns cinquante 
roupxes (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Roiaume de Rear 
huit Sarcas & deux cens quarante-cinq petits Parganas. L’Empereur 
en tiie un carol , vingt-^-un laqs cinquante mille roupics (1,21,50,000 


rupees). Les quatorze Sarcas partagez en quatre-vingt seize Par¬ 


ganas du Roiaume de Multan, nc donnent ;\ rEmpereur que cinquante 
laqs Sf ungt-cinq mille roupies (50,25,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de 
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Cabul, divise on trente-cinq Parganas, ne rend que trente-deux laqs, 
Sf sept mille deux ecus cinquante roupics (32,07,250 rupees). Le 
Roiaume dc Tata paye soixante laqs f Sf deux mille roupics (60,02,000 
rupees); & celui dc Bacar, seulemcnt vingt-quatre laqs (24,00,000 
rupees). Dans dc Roiaume d’Urccha, quoiqu’on compte onze Sar- 
cas & un assez grand nombre dc Parganas, on ne paye que cin- 
quante-sept laqs , sept mille cinq ecus roupics (57,07,500 rupees). 
Les quarantc-six Parganas du Roiaume Cacliemire, ne rendent que 
trente-cinq laqs } S' cinq mille roupics (35,05,000 nipces). Lc BoYaume 
d’lllavas avec ses depcndanccs rend soixante Sf dix-sept laqs , Sf trente - 
huit mille roupies (77,38,000 rupees). Lc Roiaume dc Pecan, qu’on 
divise cn huit Sarcas & on soixante & dix-ncuf Parganas, paic un 
carol , soixante-$'-dcux laqs , quatre mille sept ecus cinquante roupies 
(1,62,04,750 rupees). Au Roiaume de Barar, on compte dix Sarcas 
& cent quatre-vingt-onze petits Parganas. L’Empereur en tire un 
carol , cinquante-lmit laqs , S' sept mille cinq cens roupies (1,58,07,500 
rupees). Lc grande province dc Candis, que nous mettons icy sur 
lc pied des Roiaumes, rend au Mogol un carol , onze laqs Sf cinq mille 
roupies (1,11,05,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Baglana a quarante- 
trois Parganas. L’Empereur en tire soixante-Sf-huit laqs , Sc quatre - 
vingt-cinq mille roupies (68,85,000 rupees). On ne paye au Roiaume 
de Nande quo soixante-Sf-douze laqs (72,00,000 rupees). Dans celui 
dc Bcngale on donne a 1’Empercur quatre carols (4,00,00,000 rupees). 
Le Roiaume d’Ugcn rend deux carols (2,00,00,000 rupees). Celui 
de Rogcmalial un carol , Sf cinquante mille roupies (1,00,50,000 rupees). 
L’Empercur cxige du Roiaume de Visapour & d’une partie de la 
Province dc Cimiatte cinq carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Roiaume do Golconde & une autre partie de Camatte rend aussi cinq 
carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Le tout suppute fait trois cens quatre- 
vingt-sept millions de roupics Sf cent quatre-vingt-quatoi ze mille 
(38,71,94,000 rupees, or £38,719,100). Ainsi a prendre les 
roujiies des Indcs pour trente sols ou environ dc notie monnoj-e 
de Franco, lc Domaine de PEmpcrcnr Mogol lui produit tous 
les ans, cinq cens quatre-vingt millions , sept ecus quatie-iingt onze 
mille litres. Outre ces revenus fixes du Domaine, qu on tire seule¬ 
mcnt des fruits dc la terre, le casuel de l’Empirc est une autre 
source de lichesscs pour l’Empercur. 1°. On exige tous les ans un 
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tnbut par tete de tons les Indiens idolatres. Comme la mort lea 
voyages, & les fuites de ces anciens habitans de l’lndoustan ’ en 
rendent le nombre incertain, on le diminue beaucoup i l’Empereur 
Les gouvemeurs profitent de lenr deguise'ment. 2°. Toutes les 
marchandises, qu> les Mgocians Idolatres font transporter, payent 
anx Douannes cinq pour eent de lenr valeur Ommgzeb a exempte 
les Mahometans de ces sortes d’impots. 3- Le blanchissage de 
cette multitude infinie de toiles qu’on tiavaille aux Indes est 
enc ure la mature d'un tribut. 4«- La mine de diamans pale a 
1 Empereur une grosse somme. II exige pour lui les plus beaux 
& les plus parfaits; c’est-a-dire tous ceux qui sent au-dessus de 
row huit. 5°■ Les ports de mer, & particuli^rement ceux de 

mdi, de Barocha, de Suratte, & de Cambaye, sont taxez h de 
grosses sommes Suratte seul rend ordinairement trente l aq , 
pour les droits dWes, & «« l aqs pour le profit des monnoyes 
qu’on y fait battre. 6». Toute la cote de Coromandel 
et les Ports situez sur les bords du Gauge, produiscnf do 

5 >h7Z aU °r erain : 7 °' Ce qui Ies infinfment 

cert 1 heritage qu’il perqoit universellement de tous ses Sujets 
Mahometans qui sont a sa solde; tous les meubles, tout 1’argent 

6 tons les effets de celui qui meurt, appertiennent de droit i 
mpereur. Par la les femmes des Govemeurs de Provinces & des 

G&eraux d armees, sont souvent reduites a une pension modique 

sans maritc ’ sont " duits 4 ia 

Les tnbuts des Rajas sont assez considerables, pour tenir place 
parmi les pnncipaux revenus du Mogol. Tout ce casuel de PEmpire 
gale, a peu pres, ou suipasse meme les immenses richesses qui 
Empereur pcrqoit des seuls fonds de terre de son Domaine On 
est 4tonne sans doute d’une si pbodigieuse opulence; mais il faut 
siderer quo tant dc nchesscs n’entre dans les tresors du Mogol 

Za'uTre7- S ° rtir ^ & P»ur coulel 

leslibZr °T r p eS La m ° iti§ de rEmpire subsi8te par 

ce grande nombre d’Officiers & de Soldats qui nc vivfnt que de Z 
pay^ tous ies Paisans de la campagne, qui ne labourcnt quo poi 

des .,T erain ’ , S ° nt noums ® ses frais > & presque tous les Artisans 
^les, qu on fait travailler pour le Mogol, sont paiez du Tresor 
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Imperial. On conjecture assez quelle est la dipendance des Sujets, 
& par consequent quelle est leur deference pour leur Maltre. 


IY. il Memoire oublie a inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pour 
perfectionner la Carte de l’Indoustan, et savoir les Eevenus 


du Grand Mogol.” 
1. Dehli. 

• • • • • • 

2. Agra ... ... 

• • • • • • 

3. Labor ... ... 

••• ••• 

4. Hasmir 1 

••• ••• 

5. Gujarat (Ahmadabad) 

6. Kandahar 2 ... 

• • • • • i 

7. Malwah 

• • • • • • 

8. Patna or Bihar 

• • • • • • 

9. Allahabad ... 

••• 

10. Oude . 

• • • • • « 

11. Multan 

••• ••• 

12. “ Jagannat” 

• • • • • 

13. Kashmir 

• • • • • • 

14. Kabul. 

• • • • • • 

15. T ata ... ... 

• • • • • • 

16. Aurangabad 

• • • • • • 

17. “Varada” ... 

• • • 

18. Khandes 

• • • • • • 

19. Tilingana 3 ... 

• • • • • • 

20. Bagnala 4 ... 

• • • • • • 


... 1,95,25,000 

... 2,52,25,000 

... 2,46,95,000 

... 2,19,70,000 

... 1,33,95,000 

19.92.500 

91.62.500 
95,80,000 
94,70,000 
68,30,000 

... 1,18,40,500 

... 72,70,000 

3,50,000 

32.72.500 
23,20,000 

... 1,72,27,500 

... 1,58,75,000 
... 1,85,50,000 

68,85,000 
5,00,000 

Rs. 22,59,14,500 or £22,591,450. 


—Bernier’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1724, vol. ii., p. 354. 


1 Qui appartient a un Raja, donne au roi de tribut, etc. 

2 Chiefly under Pereia; Pergunnahs remaining to India pay as above. 

3 Talengand, qui confine au Royaume de Golkonda du c6t£ de Massipatan, a 

quarante-trois Pragnas.” 

4 Bagnala qui confine aux terres des Portugais et aux montagnes de Sevagi, ce 
Raja qui a saccag<£ Sourate, a deux Serkars, huit Pragnas.” 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


Where the letter n occurs after the pages, it signifies that the reference is to 

a note in the page specided. 


A BD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
the Calcutta edition of the “Taba- 
k&t-i-N&siri,” 76. 

Abd ul Hamid L&hori’s “ Badshhh 
N&mah,” 446. 

*Abd-ul-K&dir Badaoni, 329. 

Abiibakr bin Zafar Kh&n 301; (twenty- 
second king), resume of the reign of, 
303; coins of, Nos. 255-260, pp. 
804, 305; posthumous coin of, 305. 
AbiSl Faraj, 254 n, passim. 

Abu’l Fath A1 M’utazid, an Egyptian 
Khalif, who bestowed robes of 
honour on Firdz Sh&h, and his son 
Fath Kh&n, 297. 

AbOl Fazl’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” 78 n, 
passim ; his returns of Akbar’s 
revenues, 388, 432; his details 
regarding Akbar’s Sihansalis , 424. 
Abul-Feda, the Arabic text of, relating 
to Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, 93 n. 

“ Ach&ri,” explanation of the term, 69. 
’A'dil Kh&n, a son of Shir Sh&h, 401 n; 
history of, 410. 

Ahmad Kh&n, governor of Mahrdli 
and Mtfwat, 338 n. 

Ahmad Shah I., a Bahmani king, 341. 
Ahmad Sh&h II., a Bahmani king, 34K 
Ahmad Sh&h, a king of Gujarat, 350; 
coin of (woodcut), No. 307, p. 352; 
coins of, p. 353. 

Ahmad Sh&h, Kutb-ud-din, a king of 
U 351 ; coin of, p. 353. 

Aibeg,” note on the spelling of the 
name of, 32 n. . 

kjmir, Col. Lees’s translation of the 
epigraph on the mosque at, 25. 

Akbar j b i s confession of the supremacy 
of female rule, 204 n ; his copper 
com eqmvaicnt to two ddms , 309 ; 
hifl difficulty in the introduction of his 


Akbari gaz , 373; his eventual 
adoption of the Il&hi gaz, 373; 
Akbar’s coins, Nos. 329, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp. 382, 383; the amount of 
his revenues not uncertain, 388; 
Niz&ra-ud-din Ahmad’s return of 
Akbar’s revenues in the year 1593 
a.d., 388 ; AbQl Fazl’s return for 
the year 1594 a*d., 388; the weight 
of Akbar’s rupee and Jal&li, 405 ; 
the number of copper ddms equiva¬ 
lent to a rupee m his time, 407; 
the number of ratis equal to a dam 
in his time, 409; Akbar’s coinage, 
418; his gold coins enumerated, 
418-420; his silver and copper 
coins, 421 ; his practice of keeping 
ddms in bags ready for the purpose 
of making gifts, 421 ; reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihansah coins, 
422,423; Akbar’s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423; re¬ 
lative values of the precious metals 
in his time, 424, 425; his complete 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427; 
the geographical distribution of his 
provincial mints, 427, 428; his 
mint charges, 427 ; avenge prices of 
provisions in Akbar’s reign; 429; 
compared with prices in the reigns 
of other Indian monarchs, 430; 
the weight of his official man , 429; 
comparative cost of labour in his 
time, 430; Akbar’s revenues ad¬ 
verted to for the determination of 
the real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431; his 
abolition of certain taxes, 433; list 
of the provinces in his dominions, 
with the amount of the revenue 
yielded by each, 433, 434; his 
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revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison, 435 ; information 
as to his revenues reproduced in full, 
439-445; De Laet's test of the 
values of the currencies in which 
Akbar’s revenue returns were framed, 
439, 445; Akbar’s revenues in the 
year 1605 a.d., and his estimated 
later revenues, 445. 

Akbari gaz y compared with the gaz of 
Sikandar L6di, 373. 

Akdhlah, Zf4 Barni’s description of, 

268 w. r ’ 

•’Alam Sh&h (thirty-first king), 338; 

coins of. Nos. 297-302, pp. 339, 340. 
Alk-ud-dm ’Ali Shhh, sixth king of 
Bengal, 264; coin of, No. 221, p. 
265. F 

’Alk-ud-din, a Gehl6t king of Mtfwar, 
356. 6 1 

’Al&-ud-din, an uncle of Ibrhhim 
Lodi, 376. 

’Alfi-ud-din, the nephew and son-in- 
law of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Shkh, 144. 
Alh-ud-din II., a Bahmani king, 341 ; 
coin of. No. 304 (woodcut), p. 343; 
coins of, 345. 

’Alh-ud-din III., a Bahmani king, 341. 
Alh-ud-din Husain Jah5nsoz, an uncle 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
S&m, 10. 

’Alfi-ud-din Mas’aud (eighth king), 
summary of the reign of. 120 ; coins’ 
of, Nos. 97-105, pp. 122-124. 
’Alk-ud-din Muhammad bin Takash, 
an alien contemporary of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian soil, 85; 
coins of, Nos. 61, 62 (woodcut), 63- 
68 (woodcut), 69, 70, pp. 86-90. 
'Al&-ud-dm Muhammad, Khw&rizmi, 

16 n. 

'Alk-ud-din Muhammad Shah (four¬ 
teenth king), history of, 156, etc.; 
his Arches at the Kutb Min&r (wood- 
cut), 156 ; his assumption of the title 
“ SecondAlexander,” 158; his 'adalis, 
159; his enforced rates of prices, 
160; coins of, Nos. 130-138, pp! 
16S-172 ; Inscription (O.) of, at the 
Kutb Min&r, 173; Mir KhusrQ’s 
account of edifices erected by Ala- 
ud-din, 173. 

AlbirOnl’s “ Thrikh - ul - Hind,” and 
“ K&ntin,” 47 n, passim; his list of 
the Brahman kings of Kabul, 57. 

Alien Contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian Soil, 85. 

'Ali Shir Khkni’s “ Tuhfat-ul-Kiram,” 


details from regarding the tributaries 
of Kubachhh, 99 n . 

Allygurh, Inscription (K.) on the 
Minaret at, 129. 

“ Amara Kesha,’* 362 w. 

Amir, remarks on the use of the word 
on early Dehliwdlas t 51 n, 136 n. 
Amir Khusrti’s poem “Kir&n-us- 
S’adain,” 140 n. 

Ananga Pkla Deva, a Tuar king of 
Dehli, 58; coin of, No. 32, p. 69 
(see also p. 55). 

Ancient Egyptian weights. See Tables 
of Weights and Measures. 
Ancient Indian weights. See Tables 
of Weights and Measures. 
Anderson’s (Colonel W.) return of the 
exchange rate of silver and copper 
in Shfr Shhh’s time, 410 n. 
Anonymous Coins, 383; average weight 
of, 384 ; Nos. 331-339, pp. 385, 386. 
Anw&lah, a district retained waste for 
hunting purposes by FirOz Shkh, 
270 n. 

'Arkm Shhh (third king), notice of, 40; 

coins of, Nos. 26, 27, p. 40. 

Arb, definition of the, 432 n. 

Archers’ pay, 430. 

Argtin, spoken of by Marco Polo as 
king of India, 175; coins of, Nos. 
139,140, pp. 175, 176. 

Askari Mirza.governorof Sambhal, 379. 
A$oka, removal of the Zdfs of by Firtiz 
Shah, 292; present position of one 
of them, 293 n. 

Assays :— 

Coins of FiriSz Shah, 282. 

Dehli coins, 368. 

Dehli and Bengal Coins, 115. 
Muhammadan Coins, 324. 

Astley’s “Voyages.” 49 n. 

Atharva Parisishta, an authority on 
ancient Indian weights, 221 n. 
Aurangzeb, silver medal of, 390, 423 n ; 
his revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for com¬ 
parison, 435; full information relat¬ 
ing to his revenues, 439, 442, 445; 
his revenue in a.d. 1697, tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarchs, 
445; Catron's account of his land 
revenues, 447-450. 

’A'zim Humayun, governor of Khlinjar, 

3 j o. 


E A'BAR’S “Memoirs,” 26 w, passim ; 
tabular statement of the events 
in his reign, 378; his account of 
the distribution of power in India, 
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378 n ; the extent of his dominions, 

379 n; coins of, Nos. 323, 324, p. 

380 ; introduction of Bokhara money 
into India by, 384; his Indian 
revenue, 387; Erskine's remarks on 
Bkbar’s Indian revenue, 387 w, 390 ; 
his revenues compared with those of 
other monarchs, 435, 446. 

Badkoni’s derivation of the word 
“Altamsh,” 44; Badkoni’s work, 
107 n, passim. 

Baghdkd, the EZlialif of, recognizes 
Shams-ud-dSn Altamsh as a Sove¬ 
reign, 43. 

Bahkaur Nkhir, a governor of Old 
Dehli, 313 n. 

Bahadur Shkh, fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 197; coins of, Nos. 169, 
170, p. 201. 

Bahkdur Shkh, a king of Guiarkt, 350 ; 
coins of, 353. 

Bahkdur Shkh, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal, 416. 

Bahk-ud-din Balban, Ulugh Khkn, the 
vazb- of Nksir-ud-din MahmOd, 124. 
Bahmani Kings*of the Dakhan, list of 
the, 340; extent of their territories 
at the death of Hasan Gango, 341; 
division of their dominions, 342 ; 
their coins, skeleton list of, pp. 345. 
346. 

Bihrkrn, the guardian of Akbar, 416. 
Bahrkm Chobfn, the general of Hor¬ 
ned, son of Naushirwkn the Great 
of Persia, 34 n. 

Bahrkm Khkn, a governor of the 
district of Sonkrgkon, 262. 

Baihaki’s “ Tkrikh - us - Subuktigfn,” 
51 n . 

Baker’s (Lieutenant) “ Line of levels 
between the Jumna and Satlage 
Rivers,” in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 294 n. 
Barbak bin Buhlbl L6di, a son of Buhlol 
L6di, governor of Jaunpur, 320; 
king of JaunpOr, 365; coin of (wood- 
. cut), No. 322, p. 377. 

Barley, the prices of, 160, 260, 283,429. 
Basire, Mr., an engraver of coins, 
211 n. 

Bayley’s (Mr. W. H.) MS. Notes, 163 n. 
Benares, inscription (S.) of Finiz Shkh 
at, 286 ; description of buildings at, 

Sherring, 288. 
Bengal, list of the rulers and kings of, 

8; the provincial coinage of, 109; 
supposed invasion of by Changiz 
Khkn, contradicted, 121 n; con¬ 
temporary coinage of, 146; pedigree 


of the kings of, 148; the mints of, 
150-154; coinage of, 193, 261. 

Bernier's “ Voyages,” 390 n, passim ; 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
zeb’s dominions, with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 450. 

Bhknpur, a mint city of Shir Shkh, 401. 

Bibi Jiud Vadi, mentioned in Mohan 
Lkl’s account of l/chh, 94 n. 

Bildkrs* wages, 430. 

Bird's “ History of Gujarkt,” 350 n, 
passim. 

Bloch mann’s article on the “Antiquities 
of Pandua,” 151 n ; his translation 
of the “ Ain-i-Akbari,” 360, passim. 

Bokhkra Money Tables, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 49 n. 

Bricklayers* wages, 430. 

Briggs’s “Ferishtah,” 26 w, passim; 

derivation of the name “Altamsh,” 43. 

Buchanan's “ Works,” 397 n. 

Biihler (G.), in the Journal of the 

Bombay brancb of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 362 n. 

Buhlbli, a coin issued by Buhlbl L6di, 
359; Ndr ul Hakk’s remarks on, 360. 

Buhl61 L6di, governor of Lahor and 
Sirhind, 336, 337; (thirty-second 
king), 357 ; coins of, Nos. 311-315, 
pp. 358, 359 ; assays of coins of, 
359 ; note on the coins of, 359.. 

Burdwkn, a mahiil in the province of 
Sharifabkd, the site of, 399. 

Burnouf’s “Introduction h l’Histoire 
Buddhisrae,” 362 n. 

Butkhkna's “ Idol Temples,” 45 n. 

Butter {Ght) } the price o£ 160, 283, 429. 

C AMPBELL (Mr. C. J.), in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 261 n. 

Campbell’s (Mr. C. S.) planof’Alk- 
ud-din Muhammad Shah's intrench- 
ment, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 175 u; “Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Dehli,” 284 n 
passim. ’ 

Campbell (Mr. G.), in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 332. 
Canals constructed by Firuz Shkh, 294. 
Carpenters* wages, 430. 

Catron's “ Histoire de l’Empire 
Mogol,” 390 n y passim ; his account 
of the land-revenues of Aurangzeb, 
439; his list of the provinces in 
Aurangzeb’s dominions, and the 
revenue yielded by each, 443 »• 
447-450. * 
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Chaboulet (M.), in the Revue Numis - 
matique , 422 n. 

Chahar Deva, a ChOndel king, General 
Cunningham’s account of the coins 
of, 67 n ; resume of the history of, 
67; coins of (as paramountsovereign), 
No. 39, p. 70; (as tributary to Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh), No. 40, p. 70. 
Chahar Deva, coin of, No. 45, p. 75. 
Chand's “ Chronicle,” in Tod’s 
* Annals of Rajasthan,” 18 n , passim. 
Chandel dynasty, list of the kings of 
the, 65. h 

Changiz Khan, his supposed invasion 
ot Bengal in 642 a.h. contradicted, 
121 coins of Nos. 76-78, pp. 

Chiragh Dehli, inscription (R.) of Firfiz 
Shah at, 286. 

Chitang, a sacred river of the Brah¬ 
mans, 295 n. 

Chi tor, Tod's description of the pillar 

of victory at, 354; (woodcut of), 
‘3oo. 

Cholian, Colcbrooke on the orthography 
of, 56 n. 

Chunam , fine lime plaster, 310. 

Chunar, Hindi inscription in the fort 
of, 196 u. 

ChurchilPs “ Voyages,” 152 n, passim. 
Coins. —For full references to coins, 
6cc under the various rulers specified. 
Colcbrooke, his orthographies of the 
names “ Chohan” and “ Dehli,” in 
the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 56 n ; in “Asiatic 
Researches,” 61 «, passim. 
Collections of Coins. —See note at 
the end of the Preface, p. x. 

Colvin’s (Col.), “ Notice of the Chitang 
river,” 295 n. 

Comments on the use of the word 
Khalifah on coins, 88 n. 

Cooper’s “Handbook to Dehli,” 333 n. 
Cope’s (Mr.) description of the Kalhn 
Masjid at Dehli, 273 n. 

Cornwallis’s (Lord) injurious measure, 
the “Perpetual Settlement/’ 436 n. 
Cowell’s (Prof. E. B.) determination 
of the date when Mu'izz-ud-din Kai- 

kubad set out to meet his father, 
140 n ; his analysis of the “ Kiran- 
us-S’adain,” 140 n. 

Cowrie shells, ’remarks on, by Ibn 
Batutah, the Ain-i-Akbari, Sir H. 
Elliot, Prinsep, Major Rennell and 
Hamilton, W0 n, 111m. 

Cracoft (Mr.), m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 n. 


Creighton’s (H.) “ Ruins of Goor,” 
152 ti. 

Croix’s (M. Petis de la) “ Timur Bee.” 
85 n. passim. 

Cunningham’s (Major-General) exami¬ 
nation of the coin bearing the joint 
names of Mu izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sam and Prithvi Raja, 17 n; 
bis “ Archaeological Report to the 
Government of India,” 19 n, passim ; 
bis reading of the date on inscription 
C., 22 n ; his “Gwalior Inscriptions,” 
63 n ; his list of the kings of the 
Chandel dynasty, 65 v ; his article 
“Coins of the nine Nhgas, eto.,” 
67 n ; his transcript of the legible 
portion of an inscription of Sharas- 
ud-din Altamsh, 80 ; liis detection of 
dates on the Kabul coins, 123; his 
identification of Nandana, 125 n ; his 
“Ancient Geography of India,” 
372 7i; his estimate of the rati of 
Shir Shah, 409; his article “On 
the Indian Prince Sophytes,” 410 n. 

D A Asia de Joao de Barrus, 152 n. 
Damris and Tains, Table showing 
the values of, 364 >/. 

Dargah of YOsaf Ratal, at Dehli, 
Inscription of Sikandar Lodi on, 370. 
Daria Kb Mi, viceroy of Bihar, 375. 
Daria Khhn Lodi, governor of Sambhal, 
338 n. 9 

Dahd Khfin L6di, governor of Biana, 
338 n. 

Daud Shah, a Bahraani king, 341. 

DaCid Shhh, a king of Gujarat, 350. 
Daulat Khan Lodi, 315 ; (twenty- 
set entb ruler), 325; coi'ds of, 326. 
Daulat Lodi, governor of provinces in 
the Punjab, 376. 

Defr^mery (M. C.), one of the editors 
of the French edition of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s Works, 162 n. 

Deguignes’s “Histoiredes Huns,” 93 n , 
passim. 

“ Dehli Archaeological Journal,” 158 w, 
passim. 

Dehli, boundaries of the empire of, 2 ; 
the Kutb Minar at (woodcut), 21; 
high state of civilization in, 204 n ; 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334 ; assay of Dehli and 
Bengal coins, 115; list of Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Mint, 368. 

DehliwOlas (coins),imitatedbyAltamsh, 
Kubachah of Sind, etc., 14. 

De Laet’s “ De Imperis Magni 
Mogolis,” 439 n ; the value of iis 
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statistical return of Akbar’s revenues, 
440; his description of Akbar's coin 
values, 445. 

De Secy’s “ Antiquites de la Perse/’ 
35 n, passim. 

Dewal D6vi, the wife of Khizr Khkn, 
176 n. 

D’Herbelot’s “ Bibliothfcquo Oriental e,” 
258 n. 

DilkwarKhkn, governor of Dhkr, 315 n. 
Dilkwar Kbkn Ghori, a king of 
Mklwah and Mandti, 346. 
D’Ohsson’s “ Tableau de l’Empire Otto¬ 
man/' 85 n, passim. 

Dorn’s spelling of the name “ Multkn,” 
76 n; “ Opuscula postum,” 85 n ; 
“ History of the Afghans,” 357. 
Dow’s u Hindustan,” 121 w, passim. 
Dozy’s Arabic rendering of “ MabmOd- 
pGr,” 47 n. 

Du Halde’s work on China, 241 n, 
passim. 

Dynasties :— 

’A'dil Shkhi, 342. 

Bahmani, 340. 

Barid Shkhi, 342. 

Bengal, 8. 

Chkndel, 65 n. 

Egyptian Khalifs, 258. 

Imkd Shkhi, 342. 

Gujarkt, 360. 

Hindtistkn, 7. 

Jaunphr, 320. 

Kkbul, 58. 

Khkrizmian, 85. 

Kutb Shkhi, 342. 

Mklwah and Mandd, 346. 

M6war, 356. 

Nizkm Shkhi. 342. 

Subuktagin, 10. 


E arliest Indian coinage, 

in Numismatic Chronicle, 226 n. 
Egyptian Khalifs, list of, 2.58 ; coins 
struck (by Muhammad bin Tughlak) 
in the names of, Nos. 2f2—219, pp. 
259, 260. 

Egyptian Metrology, 362. 

Egyptian weights. See Tables of 
Weights and Measures. 

Eklinga, a temple near Oodiptir, 356 ; 
the patron divinity of the Gehlots, 
356 n. 

Elliot’s (Sir H.) Historians of India, 
16 «, passim ; his MS. copy of 
Albiruni’s “Kkuun,” 47 w; “ index 
to the Muhammadan Historians of 
India,” 50 n, passim ; his *• Memoirs 
of the Races of the North-west 



Presidency/* 56 n; his “ Glossary of 
Indian Terms,” 110, passim. 

Elliof s (Sir Walter) note upon “ Stars,” 
169; nis note on Tankahs , 223 n. 
Elphinstone’s “ Cabooi,” 26 n, passim ; 

his “ History of India, 73 «, passim. 
Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmir, Colonel 
Lees’s translation of, 25. 

Erskine’s “ History of India,” 49 n, 
passim ; his note on the derivation 
of the word Tanka , 49 n ; his “ Bkbar 
and Humkytin,” 84 n, passim ; his 
summary of Mongol and Tfirki tribes, 
84 n. 

Eukratides, discovery of a Bactrain coin 
of, description of, 421 n. 

Ewer’s (Walter) “ Inscriptions,” 283 n. 
Extent of the Muslim empire in India 
at the death of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin Skm, 12. 

F ACSIMILES OF COINS Mu¬ 
hammad bin Skm, 17, 20 ; Tkj- 
ud-din Ilduz, 29, 30 ; Shams ud-din 
Altamsh, 46; Mahmfid of Ghazni, 
48 n; Mas’afid of Ghazni, 58 n\ 
Pipala Rkia Deva, 69 «; Malaya 
Yarmma Deva, 74; Shams-ud-dfn 
Altamsh, 78; Nksir-ud-din Mah- 
mQd Shah, 81; *Alk-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin Takash, 87, 89 ; Chan- 
giz Khkn, 91; Saif-ud-din Hasan 
Karlagh, 95 ; Uzbeg Pai, 99 ; Nasir- 
ud-din MahmQd, 129; Ghiks-ud-din 
Balban, 134 ; Kutb-ud-din Mubkrak 
Shkh, 179; Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 215, 249, 252 ; 
Firtiz Shah, 276; Firdz Shah and 
his son Zafar, 300; Muhammad bin 
Firdz, 308; Ibrahim of Jaunpfir, 
321 ; Mahmtid I. of the Dakhan, 
342 ; ’Alk-ud-diu II. of the Dak¬ 
han, 343 ; Huskm-ud-dfn Hfishang 
of Mklwah, 347 ; ’Alk-ud-din Mah- 
mdd of Mklwah, 347 ; Ahmad Shkh 
of Gujarkt, 352; Mahmfid bin Latif 
of Gujarkt, 352; Ibrkhim L6di, 
377; Bkrbak of Jaunpur, 377 ; 
Akhar, 383 ; Shir Shkh, 394, 395, 
396,398,401; Jalkl Shkh of Bengal, 
417. 

Fakhr-ud-din JQnk, son of Ghkzi Beg 
Tughlak, 185. 

Fakhr-ud-din Mubkrak Shkh, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262; coin of, No. 
220, p. 263. 

Farhat ul Mulk, viceroy of Gujarkt, 
350. 
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u Faria e Souza,” 350 n. 

Fath Khhn, son of Firtiz Sh&h, 297; 
coins bearing their names conjointly, 
240-244, pp. 298, 299. 

Fell’s (Captain E.) copy of an inscrip¬ 
tion at Hansi, 60 v. 

Fergusson’s “ Handbook of Archi¬ 
tecture,” 9, passim. (See Illustra¬ 
tions.) 

Ferrier’8 “Caravan Journeys,” 187 n. 

FirCizkbkd, a Bengal mint city, 151; 
site of, 292; removal of the court 
from Dehli to the new city of that 
name by Ffrtiz Shkh, 292. 

Firtiz Khkn. a son of Islkm Shkh, 414. 

Finiz Sh4h’s“Fut(ihat-i-Firuz Shhh,” 
27 n ; (twentieth king), history 
of, 269, etc.; beneficial measures 
adopted by, 271 n ; public works 
executed by, 273, 289 ; coins of, Nos. 
223-232 (woodcut), pp. 274^276; 
233-237, pp. 276, 277 ; posthumous 
coins of, Nos. 238, 239, p. 277; 
Shams-i-Siraj’s account of the im¬ 
provements introduced in the circu¬ 
lating coinage of, 278; result of assay 
of coins of, 282; prices of grain 
during the reign of, 283; Inscrip¬ 
tions of (Q.), on the Kutb M inkr, 283; 
(R.), in Chirkgh Dehli, 286 ; (S.) 
at Benares, 286; coins hearing the 
names of Firuz Shah and his son 
Fath Khkn, 296, Nos. 240-244, pp. 
298, 299; coins bearing the names 
of Firviz Sh&h and his son Zafar, 
Nos. 245-249, pp. 300, 301 ; his 
revenues compared with those of 
other Indian monarchs, 435, 445. 

FirtSz Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341; 
coins of, p. 345. 

Fort of Selim Gurh, at Dehli, erected 
during the reign of Islfim Sh&h, 414. 

Fraser’s (J. B.) “ Travels in Persia,” 
49 n. 

Fradm’s “ Recensio Numorum Mu- 
hamraadanorum,” 85 w, passim. 

FGlfid, a slave, 332. 

Fuller’s (Major) translation of Zi&-ud- 
din Band’s “ Tkrikh-i-FirOz Sh&h,” 
160 fly passim. 

G AUBIL (P.), quoted in Marsden’s 
“Numismata Orientalia,” 239 n. 
Gazy the, or yard measure of Sikandar 
L6di, 370; General Cunningham’6 
remarks on, 372 n ; Akbar’s gaz , 
373. 

Gh&lib Kh&n, governor of Sam&nah, 
315 n. 


Ghfizi Beg Tughlak, 185. 

Ghaz&n Kh&u, the nephew of Kai 
Kh&tti, 241. 

Ghazni, position of, 26 n. 

Ghf (butter), price of, 160, 283, 429. 
Ghi&s-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Ghiks-ud-din Balban (tenth king), 
history of, 131 ; coins of, Nos. Ill, 
(woodcut), 115, pp. 134, 135; in¬ 
scription of (L.), 136. 

Ghi&s-ud-din, elder brother of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sfim, 10; 
coins bearing their joint names, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 12, 13. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Khilji, a king of M&lwah 
and Mandfi, 346 ; coins of, 349. 
Ghi&s-ud-din Muhammad, a descendant 
of the Khalifof Baghdad A1 Mustan- 
. ?ir billah, 257 n. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h (eighteenth 
king), history of, 186; coins of, 
Nos. 157-165, pp. 189-191; inscrip¬ 
tion of (P.), 192; the Fort of 
Tughlak&b&d erected by, 192. 
Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h II. 
(twenty-first king), Notice of, 301; 
coins of, Nos. 250-253, p. 302. 
Ghikspdr, a mint city of Bengal, the 
site of, 153. 

Gladwin’s translation of Abtil Fazl’s 
“ Ain-i-Akbari,” 110 n, passim. 

Goats’ flesh, the price of, 429. 

Gop&lpdr, of Rohtak, the damris of, 
363 n. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
Minaret at (woodcut), 109. 

Govinda Chandra, a Rahtor of Kanauj, 
18; coin of, No. 16, d. 19. 

Grain, coarsely grouna, for horses, 
price of, 283. 

Gram, price of, 283. 

Grant Duff's (Capt.) “ History of the 
Mahrattas,” 184 n, passim. 

Guiur&t, list of the Muhammadan 
kings of, 350 ; the boundaries of, 
351; revenue of, 351 n. 

Gunga Rkmpiir, near Dinkjpur, in¬ 
scription (N.) of Rukn-ud-din Kai 
K&us found among the ruins of, 149. 
Gurmuktisar, inscription (L.) on the 
J&m’i Musjid at, 136. 

Guthrie’s (Colonel), results obtained 
from an assay of Dehli and Bengal 
coins in the Kooch Bah&r hoard, 115. 

H AJI RAJAB BARKA’l, an 
Egyptian Ambassador, 256 n. 

H&ji Sa’ia Sarsari, an Egyptian Am¬ 
bassador, 256 n. 
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Hamid Khhn, vazir of * Alam Shhh, 339. 

Hamilton’s “ Hindostan,” 111 m, 
passim. 

Hamir, a Gehl6fc kin? of Me war, 35C. 

Hansi, inscription from, 60 n ; dis¬ 
covery of coins at, (result of assay 
of 12 of them), 127. 

Hardy’s (Mr. Spence) “ Manual of 
Buddhism,” 362 n. 

Harip&l. See Utar. 

Hasan Gango, a Bahmani king, 340. 

Hasan Nizhmi’s “Thj-ul-Ma&sir,” 17 m, 
passim ; his evidence as to the date 
587 a.h. on an inscription (C.) at 
the Kutb Minor, 23 n. 

Haughton’s (Col. J. C.) details of the 
locality of the Kooch Bahar hoard, 
148 m. 

Hawkins’s (Richard) notice of the 
treasures of Jahhngir, 425 m, 444. 

Himti, a vazir of Muhammad ’Adil 
Shhh, 415. 

Hindal Mirzh, 393. 

Hindal Mfrza, governor of Alwar 
(Mewat), 379. 

Hinddsthn, list of the Pathhn Sultkns 
of, 7; division and rulers of at the 
death of Arhm Shkh, 40; the state 
of in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 64 n; distribution of, after 
the invasion of TirnCir, 315 n. 

Bollings’s (Capt.) translation of Sherif- 
ud-din ’Ali Yezdi's “ Zafar N&mah.” 
171 m. 

Hong vou, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty in China, 241 n. 

Hueu Thsaug's spelling of the word 
” Multfrn,” 76 m. 

Humhydn, a Bahmani king, 341: coins 
of, 346. 

HurahyOu in India, summary of the 
events of his reign, 379; division of 
governments on his accession, 379; 
coins of, Nos. 325-328, pp. 381, 382. 

Husain Shhh, king of Jaunpdr, 320; 
coins of, 322, 378 n. 

IJushm-ud-din Iliishang Ghori, a king 
of Mhlwab and Mandu, 346; coin 
of (woodcut), No. 305, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348. 

I BN ASIR’S “ Kamil-al-Tawhrikh,” 

60 m. 

Ihn Athir, 26 n. 

Ibn Batutah’s reading of the date on 
inscription C. on the Kutb Minkr at 
Dehli, 23 n; the French edition of 
his work, 23 m, passim ; Dr. Lee’s 
translation of his work, 110, passim. 


Ibrhhim L6di (thirty-fourth king), 
resume of the reign of 375 ; coins 
of, Nos. 318-320, p. 376, 321 (wood- 
cut), p. 377. 

Ibrahim Shhh Sharki, the Sultkn of 
Jaunpur,. 315, 320; coins of, No. 
286 (woodcut), p. 321; coins of, 
321. 

Ibrkhim Stir (thirty-ninth king) history 
of, 415; coin of, No. 398. p. 416. 

Ikhtihr-ud-din Ghazi Sh&h, seventh 
king of Bengal, 265 ; coin of, No. 

222, p. 266. 

Ilduz, meaning of, 25 n ; Elphinstone’s 
spelling of, 25 n. 

Ildhi gaz , the, 373 ; adoption of in 
1825-6, by the British government 
of India, 374. 

Illustrations (Mr. Fergusson’s):— 
Minaret of Mas’add III., 9; Kutb 
Minhr at Dehli, 21 ; Pathhn Tomb 
at Sepree, near Gwalior, 41; Minaret 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 109 ; inscription on the 
minaret at Allygurh, 129; ’Alh-ud- 
din’s Arches at the Kutb Minhr, 
156; Jfrmi’i Mosque at Jaunpdr, 
319 ; TombofMuhammad.bin Farid, 
at Dehli, 334; Pillar of Victory, at 
Chitor, 355. 

’Imhd-ud din’s wealth, 296 n. 

Tmhd ul Malik’s Baoli at Dehli, in¬ 
scriptions (U. V.) on, 413, 414. 

“ Inscriptions,” 362 m. 

India, wealth of, in Firdz Shhh’s time, 
435; poverty of, in Bhbar’s time, 
436. 

Indian coins of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin Shin, Nos. 3a-14, pp. 
14-16. 

Indian revenues of B&bar, 387, 390, 
435; of Akbar, 388,435; ofjahhn- 
gir, 445; of Shhh Jahhn, 445; of 
Aurangz^b. 390, 435, 450. 

Indian weights, 222 n ; Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 m. 

Inscriptions :— 

Mas’add III., on the Minaret at 
Ghazni (woodcut), 9. 

(A.) Muhammad bin Shm, on the 
fourth circlet of the Kutb Minhr 
at Dehli (woodcut), 21; (B.) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscriptions, 22. 

(C.) Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, under the 
arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kutb Minhr, 22; (D.) 
Over the northern entrance to 
the Kutb Minhr, 24; (E.) On 
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the centre gateway of the Kutb 
Minhr, 24. 

(F.) Shams-ud-dfn Altarash, over 
the doorway of the second story 
of the Kutb Min fir, 79: (G.) 
On the upper circlet of the 
second story of the Kutb Min&r, 
80; (H.) On the third story 
over the doorway of the Kutb 
Minhr, 80; (I.) On one of the 
centre arches at the Kutb 
Minhr, 80 ; (J.) On the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of 
the mosque at Ajmir, 80. « 

(K.) Nhsir-ud-din Mabmdd, over the 
doorway of the minaret at 
Allygurh (engraving), 129. 

(L.) Ghfhs-ud-din Balbau, on the 
walls of the J&ni’i Musjid at 
Gurmuktfsar, 136. 

(M.)Utar, son of Harip&l, on the 
Baoli, at Phlam, 137. 

(N.) Rukn-ud-din Kai Khiis, found 
among the ruins at Gunga 
Rampur, 149. 

(0.) ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shhh, 
on the arches at the Kutb 
M infir, 173. 

(P.) Ghihs-ud-din Tughlak Shhh, on 
the Jkin’i Musjid at Multhn 
(not extant), 192. 

(Q.) Firbz Shah, on the fifth story 
of the Kutb Min hr, 283; (R.) 
In Chiragh Dehli, 286; (S.) 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western bank of 
the Bakariyh Kund, at Benares, 
286. 

(T.) SikandarLodi—l,on theDargah 
of Ydsaf Kathl, at Dehli; 2, 
on the bastion of Shahub-ud- 
dfn Taj Kh&n, at Dehli; 3, on 
the lower entrance of the Kutb 
Minhr ; 4, at Dehli; 5, on the 
arch of the Makbarah of Firuz 
Shah, at Dehli, 370. 

(U.) Islam Sh&h, ou’Im&d ul Malik’s 
.Well at Dehli, 413; (V.) On 
’Irahd ul Malik’s Bholi at Dehli, 
414. 

Isa Khan Turk, governor of Kol- 
Jaleswar, 338 n. 

’Isa Khfin’s Makbarah, inscription on, 
414. 

Islam Khan, 303, a vazir of Muham¬ 
mad bin Firuz Shhh, 307. 

Islhm Shah (thirty-seventh king) 
history of, 410; coins of, Nos. 859- 
364a,'pp. 411-413: inscriptions in 


the time of, 413, 414; public build¬ 
ings erected in the time of, 414. 
’Izz-ud-din Balbhn, a son-in-law of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 120. 

AI CHAND, the last of the Rahtorj 
of Kanauj, 18. 

Jahhngfr’s revenues, 444 ; his revenues 
for the years 1611, 1628, a.d. tabu¬ 
lated with those of other Indian 
monarchs, 445. 

Jalfil L6di, king of Jaunpdr, son of 
Sikandar L6di, 375. 

Jalal-ud-din Atsiz, aKharizmian king, 
85. 

Jalfil-ud din Firfiz Shhh, once a vazir 
of Mu’izz-ud-dfn Kaikubhd, 141 ; 
(twelfth king), history of 142; coins 
of, Nos. 120-124, p. 144, 145. 

Julal-ud-din Lohani, king of Bihfur, 
393. 

Jalal-ud-din Mankbarnin, a contempo¬ 
rary of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 85 ; 
coins of, Nos. 71-75, pp. 90, 91. 

Jalhl Shah of Bengal,*coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 371, p. 417. 

Jauupdr, Local coins of, 319; Jam’i 
Mosque at (woodcut), 319; list of 
the kings of, 320; specimen coin of 
the Jaunpdr mint (woodcut), 321 ; 
coins of, pp. 321, 322. 

Johnson’s (FA interpretation of the 
word 44 Khiumat,” 93 n. 

Jones's (Sir William) “Works,” 165 n. 

Josa fa Barbaro in “ Ramusio,” 49 n. 

Journal Asiatiqtie , 20 n, passim. 

Journal des Savants, 211 n, passim. 

Journal of the Archaeological Society 
of Dehli, 143 n. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 9, passim. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

16 n , passim. 

Juwkr, the price of, 429. 

Juynboll’s “Lexicon Geographicum,” 

47 n. 

K ABUL, the Brahman and Indian 
kings of, 57, 58 ; coins of, 59 n. 
Kudr Khan, a governor of the province 
of Lakhnauti, 262. 

Kai Klifitu, king of Persia, the issue 
of paper currency by, 240. 

Kaiumours, the son of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikub&d, 140, 142. 

Kajar Shah, a mint master, 281 n. 
Kalkndr, a Path fin mint city, 395. 
KaHm-Ullah, a Bahmani kiDg, 341. 
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Kamalh D5vi, the mother of Dewal 
D5vl, 176 n. 

Khmrfin Mfrzh, governor of Khbul and 
Kandahhr, 379; coins of, 379 n. 

Kanauj coins, No. 16, issued by 
Govmda Chandra Deva, p. 19; No. 
17, issued by Prithvi Deva, p. 19; 
Nos. 18, 19, issued by Mu’izz-ud- 
din Muhammad bin Sim, p. 20. 

Kanbalu, the mint city of Kublai 
Khhn, 239 n. 

“Khni,” meaning of, 218 n, 219 n. 

Karauniah Turks, the, 186 n. 

Karmen, frontier fortress of, on the 
route to India, 26; the site of, 
26 n; Ibn Athir’s notice of, 26 n. 

Karelia, the derivation of tho term, 
361 n. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Khafi Kh&n's “ MuutakhabatLuohb,” 
369 «, 422 n, passim. 

Khaitsi, a Gehl6t king of Mtfwar, 356. 

Khalif Mustansir billah, coin of, 51, 52. 

Ehalify title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings, 56. 

Khhu-i Jahhn, two persons of that 
name, father and son, vazirs of FirCiz 
Shhh, 272, 273. 

Khhrizmian kings, list of the dynasty 
of, 85. 

Khidmat, meaning of tho word, 93 n ; 
Johnson’s interpretation of, -93 n. 

Khizr Khhn, a son of ’Alh-ud-dfn 
Muhammad Shhh, 176; story of his 
love, 176 «. 

Khizr Khhn, governor of Mult&n, 315 ; 
(twenty-eighth ruler), 326; Ferish- 
tah’s and Abhl Fazl s mistake re¬ 
garding the coinage of, 328. 
Khulh$at-al-Tawhrikh, 187 n. 

Khulhsat - ul - Akhbhr, the author's 
derivation of the name “Altamsh,” 
43. 

Khusrd Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
navis, 11. 

KhusrG Parvfz, son of Naushirw5n 
the Great of Persia, 35 n. 

Khwkjah-i-Jahhn, a minister left in 
charge of Dehli by Muhammad bim- 
Tughlak, 269 ; execution of, 270 n. 

Khw5iah-i Jahhn, a vazir of Muham¬ 
mad bin Firhz Shah, 307; rebellion 
of, 312; governor of Kanauj, etc., 
315 n; king of Jaunphr, 320. 

Khwhjah Kutlugh, a Mughal invader, 
175. 

Kilavalha, referred to in Captain Fell’s 
transcript of an inscription at Hansf, 


Kildghari, the site of, 143 n. 

Kirrahn, the position and orthography 
of, 26 n. 

Kooch Bahkr board of coins, 113, 
148; Colonel J. C. Haughton’s 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 n. 

Kub5chah, king of Sind, 14, 42; 
summary of the events of the reign 
of, 99 ; derivation of the name of, 
99 n ; the tributaries of, 99, 100 n; 
coins of, Nos. 86, 87, pp. 100, 101. 

Kublai Khan, the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239 ; Marco Polo's account 
of the paper currency issued by, 239 
n ; Ibn Batutah’s notice of the 
success of, 240 n. 

Kurram, the site of, 26 n. 

Kutb Khan Afghan, governor of 
Rhpri, 338 n. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibek, a slave of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Shm, 11; 
inscriptions B. C. D. and E., executed 
uuder his auspices, 24; (second king), 
history of, 32. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shhh (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178; coins of, No. 
142 (woodcut), p. 179; Nos. 143- 
154, pp. 180-183. 

Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anush- 
tagin, a Kharizmian king, 85. 

Kutb Minhr at Dehli, inscriptions on. 
See Inscriptions. 

Kutb Shah, a king of Gujarht, 350. 

L AD MALEK, a wife of Shir Shah, 
400. 

Labourers’ wages, 430. 

Lakha Rana, a Gehlot king of Mdwar, 
356. 

Lakhnautf, the orthography of, 107 n. 
Lakshmana, another name of Upaga, 
the son of Kilavalha, 61 n. 

Lane’s “ Arabic Dictionary,” 208 n. 
Langlds,in“Mem. de l’lnstitutc, ’24 '2n. 
“Laws of Manu,” 4, passim. 

Lee’s (Dr.) translation of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s work, 110 «, passim. 

Lees’s (Colonel) translation of an in¬ 
scription on the mosque at Ajmir, 26 ; 
his translation of inscription (N.), 
149; his objections to the deter¬ 
mination of the relative values of 
gold and silver in Akbar’stime, 426 n. 
Legend on coin No. 59, remarks on 
the, 79. 

Lethbridge (Mr. E.) “Topography of 
the Mogul Empire,” 440 n. 

Lewis’s (Major ii.) descriDtion of the 
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Kalkn Masjid at Dehli, 273 n ; his 
translation of Sham’s-i Siraj ’Afifs 
“ Tkrikh-i Firfiz Shkhi,” 266 n. 
Leyden, one of the editors of Bkbar’s 
“ Memoirs,” 400 n. 

Lucretius, 231 n. 

Lumsden’s (Major) “ Mission to Kan¬ 
dahar,” 26 n ; his description of the 
Fort of Kurram, 26 n. 

1\/T ADANA PA LA DEVA, an Indian 
i.TJ_ king of Kkbul, 58 ; coin of, No. 
34, p. 62. 

Madden’s “Jewish Coinage,” 231 n. 
Mahipkla, king of Gwklior, coins of, 
Nos. 35, 36, p. 63. 

Mahmud bin Ghiks-ud-din, nephew oi 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
31; coin of, No. 25, p. 32. 

Mahmud bin Muhammad Shkh (twenty- 
fifth king) account of the reign of, 
312; list of the districts in his 
kingdom, 313 n; coins of, Nos. 276- 
281, pp. 316, 317. . 

Mahmfid of Ghazni, 10, 47; coin of 
(woodcut), 48 >», 49 n. 

Mahmud Khan, governor of Mah6bah 
and Kalpi, 315. 

Mahmfid I. Khilji, a king of Mklwah 
and Mandfi, 336, 346 ; coin of 
(woodcut), No. 306, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348; defeated by liana Khumbo 
of Mfiwar, 354. 

Mahmfid II., a king of Mklwah and 
Mandfi, 346 ; coins of, p. 349 ; 379 n. 
Mahmfid Shah I., a Bahmani king, 
341; coin of (woodcut), No. 303, p. 
342 ; coins of, 345. 

Mahmfid Shkh Ii., a Bahmani king, 
341 ; coins of, 346. 

Mahmfid Shkh bin Ibrkhim Shkh, 
king of Jaunpfir, 320; coins of, 321, 
322. 

Mahmfid Shkh I., a king of Gujarkt, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmfid Shkh II., a king of Gujarkt, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Mahmud Shah III., a king of Guja¬ 
rkt, 351; coin of (woodcut) No. 
308, p. 352 ; coins of p. 353. 

Maisey (Lieutenant), 66 n. 

Makbarah of Firfiz Shkh at Dehli, In¬ 
scription of Sikandar Lfidi on the 
arch of the, 370. 

Makhdfim Jahknikn Jahkn Gasht, 
Mohan Lkl’s description of the 
mausoleum of, 94 n. 

Malaya Varmma Deva, of Kklinjar, 
72 ; coin of (woodcut), No. 43, p. 74. 


Malcolm’s “ Persia,” 242 n ; his “ Cen¬ 
tral India,” 346 w, passim . 

Malika-i-Jahkn, a wife of Jalkl-nd-din 
Firfiz Sh&h, 154. 

Malik Bandar Khilji, governor of 
Lnkhnauti, 262 n. 

Malik Chhajfi, a nephew of Ghfks-ud- 
Balban, 143. 

Malik Nkib Kkffir (fifteenth king), 
history of, 176; coin of, No. 141, 
p. 177. 

Mklwah, boundaries of the kingdom 
of, 346; list of the kings of, 346 ; 
coins of, 348, 349. 

Mankot or Mknghar, the site of the 
fortress of, erected during Islkm 
Shkh’s reign, 414. 

Manucci, the Venetian traveller, 390 «. 

“ Marasid-al-Ittila,” the, on the spell¬ 
ing of “ Multan,” 76 «. 

Marco Polo, 234 «, passim. 

Marsden’s “ Numismata Orientalia,” 
153 w, passim. 

“ Masklik-ul-Abskr,” bv Shaikh Mu- 
bkrak bin Mahmfia Anbati, in 
“ Notices et Extraiis,” 203 n, passim. 

Mas’aOdi’s . spelling of the name 
“ Multkri,” 76 n. 

Mas’afidi, the French edition of his 
works, 35 n. 

Mas’afid III., Minaret of (woodcut), 9. 

Mas’a fid of Ghazni, coin of (woodcut), 
58 n. 

Mash, the price of, 160, 429. 

Maskelyne’s (Mr. N. S.) estimate of 
the rati in Bkbar’s time, 410 n. 

Masson’s (Charles) “Journeys in Balu¬ 
chistan,” 26 n, passim. 

Matchlockmen’s pay, 430. 

Maulavi Sadr-ud-dln, a learned “ Sadr 
ul Sadfir,” of Dehli, 159 ti. 

Maulawis Khadim Husain, one of the 
editors of the Calcutta edition of the 
“ Tabakkt-i-Nksiri,” 76. 

Max Miiller’s “ Chips liora a German 
Workshop,” 165 tr, his “Sanskrit 
Literature,” 168 n ; his “ Letter” in 
Moi lev’s “ Digest,” 168 n. 

Maj-nanfs (C. B. de) “Diet. Geogr. de 
la Perse,” 27 n, passim. 

McCulloch’6 “Commercial Dictionary,” 
161 n. 

McKenzie’s (Colonel) “Map,” 332 n. 

Measures, modes of ascertaining the 
correctness of, 164. 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on), 28. 

Mewar, list of the Gehl6t kings oi, 356; 
their patron divinity Eklinga, 356 n. 

Minaret of Mas’afid III. (woodcut), 9. 
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Minh&j -us-Sir&j ’ s “Tabakht-i-Nhsiri,” 

8, passim. 

Mint Cities op Abbab, complete list 
of, 427, 428. 

Mint Cities op Anonymous Coins:— 
Agrah, 385. 

Alwar. 386. 

Dehli, 386. 

Jaunp&r, 386. 

Lhhor, 386. 

Mandti, 386. 

Mint Cities op Benoai- •— 

Finizhbhd, 151. 

Ghfksptir, 153. 

Lakhnauti. 149. 

Mu’azamhbhd, 153. 

Satgaon, 151. 

Shanr Nau, 152, 

Sontirgaon, 152. 

Mint Cities op the Pathans :— 
Agrah, 396. 

Bhhnpdra, 401. 

Bihna, 403. 

Chunhr, 399. 

Dfir ul Islhm, 208. 

Dhr ul Khilafat, 181. 

Daulathbhd, 249. 

Dehli, 16. 

Dedgir, 171. 

Ghazni, 12. 

Gh6r, 15. 

Gwhlior, 16. 

Hisshr, 403. 

Khlinjar, 40. 

Khlpi, 394. 

Kurmhn, 92. 

Kutbhbhd, 180. 

Lakhnauti, 107. 

Lkhor, 15. 

Multhn, 75. 

Nag6r, 78. 

Narndl, 403. 

Peshhwar, 16. 

Rantambhdr, 401. 

Satgh6n, 412. 

Shakk-i Bakar, 412. 

Shaifiabad, 398. 

Shirgarh, 397. 

Sind, 15. 

Son&rgaon, 215. 

Sulthnpur, 210. 

Warangol, 210. 

Mirkhond’s derivation of the name 
“ Altarash,” 43. 

Mir Khusru’s “ Thrikh ’Alki,” 159 tt, 
passim ; his account of the buildings 
erected by ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad 
Shkh. 173: his “Story of Khizr 


Khkn and Dewal Rauf,” 177 n ; his 
“ Khazhin-ul-FutOb,” 233 n. 

“Mithksharh,” the, 362 tt. 

Mohan Lhl’s description of the town 
of ITchh, 94 it. 

Mokulji, a Gehldt king of Mdwar, 356. 

Monogrammatic enigmas on coins in 
favour with the Turks, 87 tt. 

Months, Muhammadan the, 6. 

Morley’s “Digest,” 168 n. 

Morley’s “ Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society's MSS.,” 432 tt. 

Moth, the price of, 160, 429. 

Mu’azamhbhd, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 153; Dr. Blochmann’s 
remarks on, 153 tt. 

Mubkrakptir, the site of, 332 tt. 

Mubkrak Shah (twenty-ninth king), 
history of 330 ; coins of, Nos. 287- 
290, p. 333. 

Mubhrak Shah, king of Jaunptir, 320. 

Mughal (Chaghatki) conquest of India, 
the, 378. 

Mughal invaders, the, 174 ; coins of, 
Nos. 139, 140, pp. 175, 176. 

Muhammad ’A'dil Sh&h (thirty-eighth 
king), history of, 414 ; coins of, Nos. 
395-397, p. 416. 

Muhammad, a king of Mhlwah and 
Mandti, 346. 

Muhammad, a son of Ghiks-ud-di'n 
Bnlban, death of, 132. 

Muhammadan coins, assays of, 324. 

Muhammad Bakhtihr Khilji, of Bengal, 

37. 

Muhammad bin Farid (thirtieth king), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 334; 
history of, 334 ; coins of, Nos. 291— 
296, pp. 336, 337. 

Muhammad bin Firuz Shah (twenty- 
third king), account of, 305; coins of 
as joint king with his father, Nos. 
261, 262, p. 307 ; his own coins, 
Nos. 263 (woodcut)-269, pp. 308- 
309 ; posthumous coins of, Nos. 270, 
271, pp. 309-310. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak (nineteenth 
king), character of, 202; Ibn Batu- 
tah’s account of the removal of the 
citizens of Dehli to Deogir by, 202 n ; 
lists of provimrs in the dominion or, 
203 tt ; history of the reign of, 203, 
etc.; the excellence of the coinage 
of, 206; coins of, Nos. 171 (wood- 
cut), 172 (woodcut), 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (woodcut), 17 oa (woodcut), 
176, 177 (woodcut), 178 (woodcut), 
179-188 (woodcut), pp. 207-215, 
6mall silver coins of, Nos. 189-194, p. 
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216; currencies of, 21V; State coinage 
and its interchangeable rates under, 
219 ; forced currency of, 239 ; coins 
of, Nos. 195, 196 (woodcut), p. 249, 
197-204 (woodcut), pp. 250-252, 
205, 206 (woodcut), 207 (woodcut), 
p. 252, 208-211, p. 253; coins of 
struck in the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifs, Nos. 212-219, pp. 259- 
260 ; relative values of gold and 
silver during his reign, 231 ; prices 
of provisions in his reign, 260; 
public works of, 261. 

Muhammad Gliori, an appellation of 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
10 . 

Muhammad Khfin Guria, governor of 
Bengal, 415. 

Muhammad Khfin, son of Firuz Shfih, 
•273. 

Muhammad Khan, viceroy of Bihfir, 
375. 

Muhammad Shfih bin Mahmfid. king 
of Jaunpur, 320; coins of, 322. 

Muhammad Shfih I., a Bahmani king, 
340. 

Muhammad Shah II., a Bahmani king, 
341 ; coins of, 346. 

Muhammad Shfih, a king of Gujurfit, 
350 ; coins of, 353. 

Muhammad Shfih II., a king of 
Gujarfit, 351. 

Muir (Dr. J.), 295 n. 

Mu’izz-ud-dfn Bahrfim Shfih (seventh 
king), 117; summary of the events 
of his reign, 118; coins of, Nos. 92- 
96, pp. 118-120. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubfid (eleventh 
king), history of, 138; coins of, Nos. 
116-119, pp. 141, 142. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sfim 
(first Path fin king), history of the 
reign of, 10; coins bearing his own 
and his biother’s names, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 12, 13 ; his own coins, Nos. 3a- 
14, pp. 14-16 ; coin bearing the joint 
names of Muhammad bin Sfim and 
Prithvi Rfija (woodcut), No. 15, pp. 
17, 18; Kanauj coins of, Nos. 18 
(woodcut), and 19, p. 20; inscrip¬ 
tions (A.) of, on the Kutb Minfir at 
Dehli, 21; (B.), 22. 

Mujfihid Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Mukarrab Khfin, a governor of Dehli, 
312. 

Mullfi Ikbfil Khfin, commander of the 
fo of Siri, 313 n\ governor of 
and the Doab, 316 n. 

Mulrtni, fchography of, 76; inscription 


(P.) of Ghifis-ud-dln Tughlak Shfih 
on the Jfira’i Musjid at, 192. 
Murray’s “ Travels in Asia,” 152 
Mutton, the price of, 429. 

Muzaffar Shfih L, a king of Gujarfit, 
350. 

Muzaffar Shfih II., a king of Gujarfit, 
350 ; coins of, p. 353. 

Muzaffar Shfih III., a king of Gujarfit, 
351; coins of, p. 353. 


"YTAGOR, a mint city of the Pathfins, 

1) the site of, 78 n. 

Nakhtid, the price of, 160, 429.. 

Narn61, a mint city of Shir Shfih, 403; 
noted for its copper mines, 403 n ; 
the site and size of, 416 «.• 

Nfisir-ud-din, Bughrfi Khfin, a son of 
Ghifis-ud-din Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132; 
account of a curious meeting with 
his nephew, Mu’izz-ud-din Kaiku- 
bfid (eleventh king), on the banks of 
the SaijQ, 140. 

Nfisir-ud-di'n Khilji, a king of Mfilwah 
and Mandu, 346 ; coins of, p. 349. 

Nfisir-ud-din Khusru (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183; coins of, Nos. 
155, 156, pp. 185, 186. 

Nfisir-ud-din Mahrafid Shfih, heir- 
apparent of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 
45 ; coin of (woodcut), No. 60, p. 81; 
summary of his history as governor 
of Lfihor, 82. 

Nfisir-ud-din Mahmiid (ninth king), 
history of, 124; summary of the 
events of the reign of, 125; coins 
of, Nos. 106-110 (woodcut), pp. 
126-129; inscription (K.) of, 129; 
the penmanship of, 130. 

Nfisir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan 
Karlagh, son of Saif-ud dfn Al¬ 
ii asan Karlagh, king of Sind, 98 ; 
coins of, Nos. 83, 84, p. 98 history 
of, 98. 

Naushirwfin the Great, of Persia, 34 n. 

Nfiwab Amin-ud-din, of Lohfirfi, the 
possessor of a MS. of Mir Khusrfi’s 
“Tfirikh ’Alfii,” 159 n. 

Nicolo Conti’s “Travels,” 152 n. 

Nizfim Shfih, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Nizfim-ud-din, a vazir of Mu’izz-ud- 
dln Kaikubfid* 139. 

Nizfim-ud-din Ahmad’s “Tabakfit-i- 
Akbari,” 121 «, passim ; his return 
of Akbar’s revenue in 1593 a.d. 
386; his notes as to the extent of 
HindCistfin, 432. 
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Northern India, the coinage of, 64. 
Novairi, qnoted by D’Ohsson, 254 n. 
“Nripati,” a title applied to MahmtSd 
of Ghazni, 138. 

Ntih bin Man stir, a coin of, struck at 
Bokhark, 261. 

Nu?rat Khkn, a son of Fath Khkn, 
312; (twenty-sixth king), notice of, 
318; coins of, Nos. 282-285, p. 318. 
Nu?rat Shkh of Bengal, 379. 
Nusrut-ud-din Tkbasi, a general of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 67, 68 n. 

0 ODA, a Gehl6t king of M4war, 
356. 

Ouseley’s “Oriental Geography,” 187 n, 
passim. 

Ovid, 231 n. 

Oxen, the price of, 260. 

P ACHIMBA DEVA, an Indian 
king, coin of, No. 2, p. 59 n. 
Pdriah , meaning of the term, 184 n. 
Parkes (Mr. H.), in the Journal of the 
Roilal AsiaticpSocietv, 239 n. 

Pathkn Empire, list ot the Sultkns of 
the, 7 ; its distribution at the time of 
Timtir’s invasion, 315 n. 

Pathkn tomb at Sepree, near Gwklior 
(woodcut), 41. 

Peas, the price of, 260. 

Persian history, an incident in, 34 w. 
Perwan, a mint city, site of, 86 n. 

Pfpala Raja Deva, an Indian king, 
coin of, No. 3, p. 59 n. 

Poole’s (lt.S.) “ Weights and Measures” 
in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362. 

Pottinger's (Sir H.) “Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,” 187 n. 
Price’s “ Muhammadan History,” 26 n, 
passim ; his “ Inscriptions,” 66 n. 
Prinsep’s (J.), “Essays, etc.,” 18 n, 
passim. 

Prinsep (H. T.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 n. 
Prithvi Raja of Ajmir, a Cliohkn 
leader, 11; coin bearing his name and 
that of Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Skm (woodcut), p. 17. 

Prithvi Raja, referred to in an in¬ 
scription at Hansi, copied by Capt. 
Fell, 60 n ; coin of, No. 38, p. 64. 
(See also pp. 17, 18.) 

Prithvi (Varmma) Deva, a Chkndel 
king of Kanauj, 18; coin of, No. 
17, p. 19. 

Prices of provisions, enforced by Ala- 


ud-din Muhammad Shkh, 160; ordi¬ 
nary in Muhammad bin Tdghlak s 
time, 260; in FirQz Shkh’s time, 
283 ; in Akbar’s time, 429. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 n, passim. 

PpnVPRllfl • — 

“ A second Hktim Tki,” 36. 

“ Dehli is distant,” 205. 

“Dominion and greatness are of 
God,” coin No. 193, p. 216. 

“ Giver of laks,” 35. 

“ It is a far cry to Lochow,” 205 n. 

“ King of the land, martyr of the 
sea,” 350 n. 

“Lords of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Manzil of Damik," 11. 

“Owners of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Possessor of two lights,” 397 n. 
“The asylum of the world,” 399. 

“ The last city,” 323. 

“The lion of war,” 356 «. 

Pulse, the price of, 429. 

Punjkb, the Brahminical kings of 54. 

Q UATERNARY scale in general use 
in India, 4. 

Quatreraerc (M.) in “ Notices et Ex¬ 
traits,” 218. 

Queipo’s (Don V.) “Essai sur les 
systtones M&riques et Monetaires 
es anciens peuples.” 

AIMAL, a Gehlot king of M£war, 
356. 

Raja Partap Sing, governor of Kampila 
and Patikli, 338 n. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 63 n. 
Rkmadatta’s coins, 362. 

Ramsum dks’s version of inscription 
(I.) at Palam, 137.- 

Rkna Khumbo, a Gehl6t king of 
Mdwar, the monumental “Java 
Stambha ” of, 354 ; his defeat of the 
armies of Gujarat and Mklwah, 356 ; 
coin of, No. 309, p. 356. 

Rkna Mall Bhatti, whose daughter was 
the mother of Firtiz Shah, 272 ». 
Rantambhor, a mint city of Shir Shkh, 
401 ; assigned to ’Adil Khan, 401 n ; 
the site of, 401 n. 

Rasliid-ud-din’s derivation of the name 
“Altamsh,” 43; his “Jam’i-al- 
Tawkrikh,” 54 n. 

Reading of a competent authority at 
Dehli of inscription (C.) on the Kutb 
Minar, 23 n. 
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Redhouse’s (Mr.) derivation of the 
name “ Altamsh,” 44 n. 

Reinaud's “ Fraements Arabes et Per- 
sans relatifs a l’lnde,” 47 n. 

Relative values of gold and silver, 
231, 232, 234, 424. 

Remarks on the weight of various 
Indian coins, p. 217. 

RenneU’s (Major) “ Memoh of a Map 
of Hindoosian,” 110 w, passim. 

Rice, the price of, 160, 260, 429. 

Richardson’s “ Persian Dictionary,” 
423 n. 

Rizfah (sixth ruler), history of, 104; 
coins of, Nos. 90, 91, pp. 107, 108. 

“ Riziah,” comments on the meaning 
of the term, 108. 

Roe’s (Sir Thos.) account of Jahkngir’s 
revenues, 444 

Royal Asiatic Society’s MS. No. 77, 
xcviii., 423 n. 

Rukn Chand, 301; vaztr of Abubakr 
bin Zafar Khan, 303. 

Rukn-ud-din FirOz Shkh (fifth king), 
history of, 102 ; coins of, Nos. 88, 
89, p.‘l03. 

Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim (thirteenth 
king), history of, 154; coins of, 
Nos. 126-129, p. 155. 

Rukn-ud-din Kai Kktis, of Bengal, 
148 ; coin of, No. 125, p. 149 ; in¬ 
scription (N.) of, 149. 

Rulers of Bengal, list of the, 8. 

S ’AADAT KHA'N, a noble of Mah- 
mOd bin Muhammad Shkh’6 court, 
312. 

Skbali, an Emperor of the Turks in the 
Sassanian period, 34 n. 

Sacy (M. Silvcstre dc) in the Journal 
des Savants , 211 m, passim . 

Sahsarara, Shir Shah’s Mausoleum at, 
394 n. 

Saif-ud-din Al-Hasan Karlagh, a 
eneralof Jalkl-ud-din Mankbarnin, 
istory of, 92; coins of, No. 79 
(woodcut), p. 95, 80-82, p. 96. 

Sale’s Kurkn. 178 »i, passim. 

Sallakshana Pkla Dcva, an Indian king 
of the Kabul dynasty, 58; coin of, 
No. 33, pp. 62 ; remarks on the 
name of, 62 n. 

Salt, the price of, 160, 429. 

Sanga, a Gehlot king of Mewar, 356 ; 

coin of No. 310, p. 357. 

Sanguinetti (M. B. R ), one of the 
editors of the French edition of Ibn 
Batutah’s work, 162 n. \ 


Skrang Khkn, brother of MullG Ikbkl 
^ Khkn, 326. 

Sarwar ul Mulk, a varir of Mubkrak 
Shkh, 333, 335. 

Sataraktika, or “ one hundred rati,” 3. 
Sassanian period, the, in Persian 
history (an incident in), 34 n. 
Satgaon, a Bengal mint city, site of, 
151 n. 

Saulcv (M. de). in the Journal Asialiquc, 
242 n. 

Scott’s “ Deckan,” 346 n. 

Sepree, Pathkn tomb at (woodcut), 41. 
Sesamum oil, the price of, 160, 429. 
Shahkb-ud-din Bughrah Shkh, third 
king of Bengal, history of, 194; coin 
of, No. 168, p. 197. 

Shkh Jahkn, a gold muhar of, 423 n. 
Shhh Jah&n’s revenues, 439; his 
revenues for 1648 a.d. tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarchs, 
445; list of the provinces in his 
dominions, with the revenue yielded 
by each, 446. 

Shahhb-ud-din T&j Khhn, at Dehli, 
inscription of Sikaildar Lodi on the 
bastion of, 370. 

Shahhb-ud-dm ’Umar, a son of ’Alk- 
ud-din Muhammad Shhh, 177. 

Shahr Nau, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 
Shhh Rukh, the Mughal Sulthn ol 
Persia (his money copied by Bhbar), 
381. 

Shah Saif ul H&qq&ri, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 n. 

Shkh Siad Jalal, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 n. 

Shaikh Mubhrak bin MahmOd Anbati’s 
“ Masklik al Abskr,” 203, passim. 
Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif’s “ Manhkib-i- 
Sultkn Tughlak,” 187 n ; his 
“Tarikh-i-Firhz Shkhi,” 187 n, 

passim. 

Shams Khkn, governor of Bikna, 315 n. 
Shams-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Shams-nd-din Altamsh’s mint standard, 

• 3; (fourth king), history of, 42; 
the orthography of his name, 43, 44 ; 
outline of the rise of, 44 ; summary of 
the events of his reign, 45 ; coins of, 
No. 28 (woodcut), p. 46, Nos. 28a-31, 
pp. 52, 53, Nos. 41, 42, pp. 70, 71, 
44, pp. 74, 46-59 (woodcut), pp. 
75-78 ; portrait of, 78 ; inscriptions 
(F. G. H. I. and J.) of, 79, 80 ; his 
alien contemporaries on Indian soil, 
84 * 

Shams-ud-din FirGz, second king of 
Bengal, history of, 193; coins of, 
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Nos. 166, 167, p. 194; inscriptions 

of, 196 n. .... 

Shams-ud-din Ili&s Shkh, the eighth 
king of Bengal, 261; history of, 
267; mintcities of, 269. 

Sharifabkd, a Pathkn mint city, 398; 
a Sirkkr of Bengal, 399; the assess- 
ment of, 399. 

Sheep, the price of, 260, 429. 

Sherif Jalkl-ud-din Alisan Shhh, com¬ 
mandant in Malabar, 263 «. 
Sherif-ud-dfn’s “Timur Bee,” 187 n. 
Shirgarh, a Pathkn mint city, 397; 
site of, 397 n. 

Shir Shkh (thirty-sixth king), his 
character, 392 ; Erskine and Elliot’s 
opinions of, 392 n ; outline of the 
career of, 393; coins of, Nos. 340, 
341 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut), 
344 (woodcut), 345-348,348a (wood- 
cut), 349-352, 353 (woodcut), 354- 
368, pp. 394-403; Mausoleum of 
Shfr Shkh at Sahsaram, 394 n ; 
note on his coins, 403; the rate of 
exchango of* gold and sil /er in the 
time of, 405; inquiry as to the 
weight of his mdsha , 406; exchange 
rate of copper and silver in his time, 
410. 

Shekleton’s (Dr.), objections to the 
author's determination of the relative 
values of gold and silver in Akbar’s 
time, 425 n. 

“Sicca Rupees” of the East India 
Company, 330. 

Sihansah coins of Akbar, list of, 422 n, 
423 n; Abtil Fazl’s enumeration of 
the values of, 424. 

Sikandari tankah , remarks on the, 
366; the number of equal to the 
gaz of Sikandar L6di, 370; com¬ 
pared with Babar’s Bokhkrk money, 
384; association of with Akbar s 
double dams, 387 ; the method of 
reckoning in Sikandari tankahs 
adopted by Bkbar, 437. 

Sikandar Shkh (twenty-fourth king), 
311; coins of, Nos. 272-275, p. 311. 
Sikandar L6di (thirty-third king), 
risumi )f the reign of, 365; coins 
of^ Nos. 316, 317, p. 366; note on 
the coinage of, 366; inscription (T.) 
of, at Dehli, 370; the yard measure, 
or gaz , of, 370. 

Sikkndar 8hkh, a king of Gnjarkt, 350. 
Sikandar Shkh (fortieth king), history 
of, 415; coins of, Nos. 369, 370, p. 
417. 

Sirkj-ud-din Abu’lfath Omar’s list of 


tne provinces in the dominion of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, 203 w; 
2\ln } passim. 

Slaves, female, the price of, 179. 

Smith's “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223 », 362 n. 

Someswara deva, a Chohkn raja of 
Ajmir, 58; coin of, No. 37, p. 63. 

Sondr, anecdote of a, 344 n. 

Sonkrgaon, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 

Soret's (M.) “Lettre sur la Numis- 
matique,” 384 n. 

Sprenger’s Map, “ Post und Reiseronten 
des Orients,” 47 n ; “ Catalogue of 
Oude MSS.,” 177 n. 

Sri Eammirah, remarks on these words 
occurring on Pathkn Coins, with the 
opinions of General Cunningham, 
Sir W. Elliot and J. Prinsep on the 
same subject, 50 n. 

$ri Kalha deva, an Indh-Kkbul king, 
coin of, 59 n. 

§ri Kflli .... Deva, a king of the 
Indo-Kkbul dynasty, coin of 69 «. 

“ Stars,” (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 
Elliot, 169. 

State coinage and its interchangeable 
rates under Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
219, etc. 

Stewart's “ Bengal,” 148 n, passim. 

Stewart’s “Catalogue of Tippoo Sultkn’s 
Library,” 432 «. 

St. Martin's (M. Vivien de) 11 Etude de 
Paris,” ana “Revue Germanique,” 
168 n. 

Sulaimkn Mirza, governor of Badakh- 
shkn, 379. 

Sultkn Shkrf, of Blkna, 366. 

Sugar, the price of, 160,260,283, 429. 

Sugar-candy, the price of, 260. 

Syud Ahmad Khkn’s “ Askr-us-Sunna- 
deed,” 20, passim ; hi« reading of 
inscription (C.), 23 n; his transcript 
of inscription (L.), 136. 

Syud Mahmtid Shkh, 393. 

T ABAKAT-I-NASIRI, the Calcutta 
edition, edited by Maulawis 
Khadim Husain and ’Abd-al-Hai, 
11 n, passim ; Col. Lees’s transla¬ 
tion, 32 n, passim. 

Tables :— 

Akbar’s coinage, 418-421. 

Akbar’s mint cities, 427, 428 
Akbar’s revenues, 433, 434. 

Akbar’s Seigniorage, 427. 

Akbar’s Sihansah coins, 422 n, 423 n. 
Alien contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsn on Indian soil, 85. 
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Aurangzeb’s revenues, 443, 450. 
Bahmani kings of the Dakhan, 340, 


341. 


Cbandel dynasty, 65 n. 

Cost of Labour in Akbar’s time, 429. 

Divisions of the provinces of the 
Dakhan, 342. 

Events in the career of Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek, 33. 

Events in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 46. 

Events in the reign of Kub&chah, 
99, 100. 

Events in the reign of Mu’izz-ud- 
din Bahrhm Shkn, 118. 

Events in the reign of ’Alk-ud-dfn 
Mas’atid, 120, 121 

Events in the reign of Nhsir-ud-din 
Mnhmfid, 125, 126. 

Events during the time of Babar 
being in India, 378, 379. 

Events during the time of Humkydn, 
379, 380. 


Gehlot kings of Mewar, 356. 
Khfoizmian kings, 85. 

Kings of Jaunptir, 320. 

Kings of MandO and M&lwah, 346. 
Muhammadan kings of GujarGt, 350, 
351. 


Muhammadan months, 6. 

Outline of the rise of Sbams-ua-din 
Altamsh, 44. 

Path&n Sultfins of Hindtisthn, 7. 
Provinces ruled by Muhammad hin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 n. 

Revenues of various Indian monarchs, 
435, 445. 

Rulers and kings of Bengal, 8. 

Sh&h Jahkn’s revenues, 446. 

Tables op Prices op Provisions :— 
Akbar’s time, 430. 

*Al4-ud-din Muhammad’s time, 160. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s time, 260. 
Firdz Sh&h’s time, 283. 


Tablb op Prices op Labour, 430. 

Table8 op Wbights and Measures : 
Ancient Egyptian weights, 362 n. 
Ancient Indian weights, 221 n. 
Ancient Maghada weights, 221 n. 
Assays of Buhl61 L6drs coins, 359. 
Assays of coin No. 228, p. 282. 
Assays of coin, No. 316, p. 368. 
Assays of Muhammadan coins, 324, 
324 n. 

Assays of Sikandar L6di’s coins, 359. 
Exchange rates of gold and silver 
coin in India, 235. 



Indian weights (in the time ofB&bar), 

222 n, 

Indian and other foreign weights, 

223 fi. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Southern Inman weights, 224 n. 
State coinage and its interchange¬ 
able rates under Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 219. 

Tale of shells, 364 n. 

Tested and average weights of the 
go\dfatiam f 170 n. 

The present English equivalent of 
the different Indian mane , 163 n. 
The raktikd reduced into paramanus, 
166 n. 

Values of damris and dams f 364 n. 

Tabriz Tchao, an edict, 240. 

Tabriz, the people of, 243. 

Tahsildkrs of Mur&dfib&d, test of the 
Qaz by the, 374. 

Tagara, the old name of Daul&tkbhd, 
171 n. 

Tai Kh&n Sarangkh&ni, a governor of 
the Fort of Chunhr, 400. 

Thj-ud-din Dduz, lieutenant of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Shm, coinage 
of, 25 ; coins of, Nos. 20 (woodcut), 
23 (woodcut), 24, pp. 29—31. 

T6.i ul Mulk, vazir of Khizr Khhn, 327. 
Tash, Wilson’s remarKS on, 49 n. 
Tankah , the derivation of the term, 
49 n ; Erskino’s note on, 49 n; Sir 
W. Elliot’s note on, 224 n. 
T&rikh-i-Mubkrak Sh&hi, 69 n,passim. 
Tassy’s (M. Garcin de) translation of 
the “ Askr-us-Sunnadeed,” in the 
Journal Asiatique , 20 n, passim. 
Thornberg’s Arabic text of Ibn Asir’s 
“ Khmil-al-Tawhrikh,” 85 n. 
Thornton's “ Gazetteer,” 397 n. 
Tieffenthaler, 397 n. 

Timor’s “ Malfdzat-i-Timdri,” 313 w, 
passim ; his account of the state of 
India, 313 n. 

Tirdi Beg, the Mughal governor of 
Dehli, 415. 

Tod’s “Annals of Rajasthan, etc.,” 
17 n y passim. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 56 n r passim. 

Tremlow’s (Captain) notice of the city 
of Daul&t&b&d, in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatio 
Society, 210 n. 

7Wr, remarks on the name, 56 n. 
Tughlak&b&d, site of the fort of, 192 
Tughral, governor of Bengal, 132. 
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U CHH, description of the town, by 
Munshi Mohan Lfil, 94 ft. 

CJlugh Mirzfi, 393. 

Gpaga, the son of Kilavalha, 61 ». # 
Utar, the son of Haripfil, 136 ; his in¬ 
scription at P Mam, 137. 

Uzbeg Pal, a general of Jalal-ud-din 
Mankbamin, coin of, No. 85, p. 99. 

Y IGNE, G. J., Esq., sketch of the 
Minaret of Mas’aud III. by, 9. 
Yikramaditya era, system of dating 
coins in, 123. 


W ALI-ULLAH, a Bahmani king, 
341. 

Wa?$fif’8 derivation of tne name 
“ Altarash,” 43. 

Weber (Prof.), on tho rati and ma'jAa, 

165 n ; his " Uber den Veda Kalen- 
dar, Namen Jyotisham,” 168 n. 
Weights and Measures. See Tables 
of Weights and Measures. 
Wheat, the prices of, 144 n, 160, 260, 



283 429. 

Wilson (0. H.), in “Asiatic Re¬ 
searches,” 19; his “ Ariana Antiqua,” 
28 n t passim; his “Rig Veda,” 165 n, 
passim; his M Megha Duta,” 295 n. 


Y AJNAVALKYA, 166 ft, passim. 
Yakut’s “Mushtarik,” 26 n. 


passim. 

Yard measure of Sikander L6di, 370 j 
Cunningham’s remarks on, 372 ft; 
Abfil raid’s confession as 'to the 
priority of the, 373. 

Yule (Col.), his “ Cathay, and the way 
thither,’ 161 n, passim; his speci¬ 
men of the early Ming dynasty’s 
paper currency, 241; his copy of an 
official Sanad, or grant, of the 
Emperor Akbar, 295 n. 


Z AFAR, a son of Ffrfiz Shfih, 299; 
coins bearing their names con¬ 
jointly, Nos. 246 (woodcut)-249, pp. 
300, 301. 

Zafar Khfin, governor of Gujarfit, 315». 
Zafar Nhmah, by ’Ali Yazdi, 314 n. 
Zia-ud-din Barni’s “ Tkrikh-i-Finiz 
Shfihi,” 126 n, passim; his merits as 
a writer, 133; his incorrect dates, 
141 n, 142 n; the same rectified, 148; 
his account of the meeting of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Kaikubfid and Bughra Khfin, 
139, 140 n ; his list of the provinces 
in the dominions of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203 n. 

Zifi-ud-din Khkn, of Lohfiru, 278 n, 
285 n. 
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THE REVENUE RESOURCES 

OF THE 

MUGHAL EMPIRE IN INDIA 


EDWARD THOMAS 




PREFACE. 


The subjoined compilatioD embraces much new matter, 
which was necessarily omitted from the brief Appendix on 
the Revenues of the Mughals, inserted in my late work 

on “The Pathan Kings of Dehli.” 

The growing interest of the subject, and the surprise 

expressed at the amounts realized at those periods, have 
induced me to scrutinize more fully the available data, and 
to present them in the amplified form of a Supplement 
to the “Chronicles” of the race, whose defeat secured the 

dominion of the Mughal. 


London, 

November , 1871. 




REVENUES OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE. 


FIWZ SHA'H S REVENUES. 

I have had occasion to advert in the pages of “The 
Chronicles of the Path4n Kings of Dehli,” to the revenues 
of India under Akbar, in elucidation of the State resources 
of his predecessors. As much difficulty has hitherto been 
felt in the definition of values, even where figures were 
unassailable, I revert to the subject as an appropriate sequel 
to Akbar’s monetary system, in order to exhibit more fully, 
hy absolute numismatic data, the intrinsic amount of the 
taxes imposed. And, further, in consideration of the interest 
at present attaching to the question of British Indian finance, 
I have taken advantage of this opportunity to extend my pre¬ 
vious notice to an examination of the revenues of the later 
Mughal monarchs, so as to place before the public a pro¬ 
gressive series of Imperial balance sheets extending up to 
1707 A.i)., when our own countrymen began to appear in 
force upon the Hughli, when Job Charnock, “the father of 
Calcutta,” was buried in his own city (1692), and the 
foundation of “Fort William, in Bengal,” (1700), fore¬ 
shadowed the reduction of Agrah, Dehli, and L4hor to 
provincial capitals. 

Before entering upon the details of Akbar’s revenue, it 
may be as well to dispose of the earlier returns of Firuz 
Sh4h and Babar, which in their modest totals only con¬ 
fuse the sequence of the Mughal lists, and in reality have 
little or no bearing upon the State resources of the later 
periods, which were derived from so much more extended an 
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empire. Firuz Sh&h’s revenue in a.d. 1351-1388 is fixed 
at £6,850,000, and that of Babar in a.d. 1526-1530 at 
£2,600,000.! 

The contrast of the relatively large income of Firuz 
Shah, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu¬ 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
B&bar,' who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri¬ 
tory ; but these difficulties are susceptible of various simple 
explanations. In Firuz Shah’s forty years of undisturbed 
repose, the country was positively full to overflowing of the 
precious metals, which had been uniformly attracted towards 
the capital from various causes for nearly a century ^pre¬ 
viously. The bullion resources of the metropolitan provinces 
may be tested by the multitude of the extant specimens of 
the gold and silver coinages of the previous reigns, and the 
confessed facility with which millions might be accumulated 
by officials of no very high degree. The whole land was 
otherwise teeming with material wealth, and was adminis¬ 
tered by Hindu vazirs and other home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the State could claim. 

Far different were the circumstances which B&bar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
already effectually ruined the land through which his 
plundering hordes had passed—what his followers could not 
carry away they destroyed; and while the distant provinces 
retained their metallic stores, the old capital and all around 
it was impoverished to desolation ; so that when the prestige 
of Dehli re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced 
to resort to the indigenous copper mines for a new currency 

1 See “Chronicles of the Pathkn Kings/’ p, 272, note (the figures for Firtiz’s 
revenues in Sir H. Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 288, are partially corrected at 
p. 346 of the 6ame volume, where the written sum is 6,86,00,000 tankah *). 
B&bar’s returns are given at p. 388 of my work. 
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( Chronicles, p. 361); and though public afiairs and national 
prosperity improved under his son Sikandar,. the standard coin 
waa only raised to something like A silver to the copper basis, 
which, however, secured a more portable piece, and a more 
creditable value, in a currency which found ready acceptance 
with races who had already been educated in the theory of 
mixed metals. The substantial development of Hindustan 
under Ibrahim, the son of Sikandar, was absolutely unpre¬ 
cedented. Cheapness and plenty became fabulous even to 
the native mind, but this very prosperity of the people re¬ 
duced, pari passu, the income of the king, which was derived 
directly from the produce of the land, his dues being payable 
in kind; so that when com was cheap the money value of 
his revenues declined in nearly equal proportion. 1 And thus 
it came about that when B4bar examined the accumulated 
treasures of the house of Lodi, on the capture of Agrah, he 
found but little beyond the current copper coinage, leavened, 
as it was, with a small modicum of silver. 

The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon the old rent-rolls of that unacknowledged contributor 
to the efficiency of all later Indian revenue systems, Sikandar 
bin Buhlol. A single subdued confession in Bdbar’s table* 


1 It was with a view to remedy this state of things that Akbar introduced his 

*“ r”' 8etUenlent ’ ‘ he gem ° f that P““ Lonl Cornwallis's 

notable Perpetual Settlement Akbar's intentions were equitable, and, to hi, 

pereeptons, the enforced pact as between king and subject left little to be 

objected to; but the uniformity it was desired to promote was dependent noon 

Igher powers and the Indian climate could not be made a party to the treaty 

h rv n rr the arran?ement w ° rkcd ^ the 

lawt Orie n ; rVT them m ° re and m ° re int ° the ^ds of usurers, whose 
than th 1 T j mtCT “t was enough to crush far more thrifty cultivator, 
than he ordinary Ind.au Raiyat. The ten years' settlement itself was based 

upon the average returns of the ten preceding harvests, from the fifteenth to the 
twenty.fourth year (inclusive) of Akbar's reign (Gladwin, i. p. 366). 

No. 6, Mfiwit, not included in SikandsP, revenue roll" (Chronicle* p 390) 
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suffices to prove this, and simultaneously with the retention 
of these State ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the 
official method of reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which 
numismatically speaking, must have been almost the only 
coins available at the period, the profuse issue of which 
may he tested by the multitude of the pieces still in exist¬ 
ence, and the completeness of the series of dates spreading 
over twenty-six continuous years of Sikandar’s reign, already 
cited at page 366 of the “ Chronicles.” 

But perhaps the most simple way of reconciling the strik¬ 
ing discrepancy between the two sums assigned severally as 
the Imperial dues under Firuz and B&bar, would be to sup¬ 
pose that the comparatively large amount of the revenue of 
the former monarch comprehended within its terms income 
from all sources, while the reduced estimate of Babar’s 
chronicler may be held to refer to the State demand upon 
the land alone, which the conqueror was able directly to 
enforce from the recorded assessments of the previous reign. 
The incidental statements of Firuz Sh&h’s special biographer, 
quoted at p. 272, give countenance to such an inference, 
especially in the item of the £300,000 of vexatious taxes 
abandoned by Firuz in a.h. 777 (a.d. 1375-6), 1 and the 

(Winornl form a in TtrVt 1 r«V» flu) f/lfill lTlCQUie IS adverted tO. 


1 It is seldom we find an Oriental potentate testifying, under his own hand, 
to the iniquities of no less than twenty-four taxes he had previously tacitly 
sanctioned, and whose abolition he not only frankly proclaims in his o^vn auto¬ 
biography, but whose perpetual extinction was supposed to be secured by the 
display of this same royal manifesto on the surface of the walls of the Mosque he 
had founded for the good of his own soul, in his new capital on the banks of the 
Jumya (“Chronicles,” p. 289, note 2); and yet so readily did the authorities fall 
back upon those ancient imposts, that we find many of the same items entered in 
the new relinquishment of -oppressive demands under Akbar (pp. 17-19, infra). 
The list of curious cesses given by FSrfiz Sh&h, so suggestive of a primitive stage 
of civilization, is here subjoined, together with the far more important declaration. 
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AKBAR’S REVENUES. 

The earliest and probably the most competent and trust¬ 
worthy author who furnishes any return of Akbar’s revenue 
is Niz&m-ud-dm Ahmad, a, so to say, practised accountant, 


on the part of the reigning monarch, of the specific taxes he was content to 
recognize as the Royal demand, in full, against all classes of his subjects. 

List op Imposts Pbofessedly Abolished by Findz Shah in a.d. 1375. 




Market dues. 


2. I \ Brokerage. (No. 35 of Akbar’s list, p. 19.) 

3 . .|v Slaughter-houses. (12 jitaU for every ox, etc. No. 

^ 22 of Akbar ’3 list.) 

4. Leaders of music and dancing. (Nautches?) 

6 . PerfumerJ '- 

6 . Betel. 

7. <tii /: - Octroi (lit. handfuls of grain taken, in kind, as town 

a tax still wisely conceded to the home 

instincts of our native townships in the Punjfib. 

8 . Books. 

9 . Indi ° 0, ( D y es » No - 37 ? ) 

i°. Fish. (No. 3G.) 

11 . Cotton-cleaning. 

M 

12. ^ Soap-manufacture. 

13 ‘ Sllk * 

14 . ( c ^ ar ^ c( ^ butter). (No. 18.) 

15. , L i Parched grain. 

t m' ..y. J 

10 . Ground rent of stalls in the market. (^ fold, stratum.) 

17 . ^ f° r Chftdp, synonymous with Chdnk, a stamp set upon 

stacks, under Batai tenures]. 

18. Gambling-houses. (No. 24.) 

19. Oj j\ j (cffxjraj) Fees to heads of trades (Chaudharis). 


12 . 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Fees to Kotwkls. (No. 8.) 
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and a most experienced revenue administrator, who describes 
a condition of things of which he had the fullest means of 
official knowledge. 1 I repeat the substance, and enlarge the 

1 Inspectors of markets. 
c&>£ (Sansk. Jfg f Hind. VJ^J House tax. 

Pasture dues. 

24. 


22 . 


) jLa* Fines and amercements. 

Taxes Specially Authorized by FMz on his own Iniebphetation op 

THE KuniN. 

psL on cultivated land. 


* - 




3. 


4. 




1 . 


2 ** s 

*JrJ Alms, or a ‘‘poor rate, the portion or amount of pro¬ 
perty that is given therefrom, as the due of God, 
to the poor." Usually assessed at ^ or 2 $ per 
cent (Lane.) 

Capitation tax on Hindds (three grades, q 40, 20, and 
10 tankahs). 

(tejj Res relicta), the Idwdria mdl of the present day. The 
Wala Imdmat of the Western interpreters, i.e. ••In¬ 
heritance of dominion, M or heritage of the head of 
the State. 

\ of all spoils aDd produce of mines. 

—From the Persian MS. . 

Shams-i-Siraj 'Afif, Firtiz’s especial biographer, also adverts to this abolition 
of oppressive taxes; he notices as specially objectionable—1st. The system of 
demanding extra fees, entitled Ddngdna (or one dang in the tankah ), in addition to 
the authorized Zakat, exacted on the entry of merchandize into towns. 2nd. The 
Mushiaghal or I £ Kird-i-zamln , “ ground rent" (?) on the shops 

and houses of Dehli, which amounted to as much as 1,50,000 tankahs per annum. 
3rd. The mentioned in Firuz Sbhh’s list (No. 3). 4th. The 

Aozi, or one day’s labour exacted by the officials from every beast of burden 
entering the town with merchandize. The author concludes by noticing that this 
edict of Firuz Shhh’a was proclaimed in his presence, in a.h. 777, and that the 
consequent loss to the State was estimated at 30,00,000 tankahs (£300,000). 

See Professor Dowson’s translation, Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp, 363—6 377 * 
R n 'ff& 8 8 Ferishtah, i. p. 463 ; Ferishtah, Bombay Persian text, i. p. 272. 

1 See “ Chronicles,” p. 388. This is not the place to enlarge upon the merits of 
the author of the Tabakht-i Akbari (otherwise known as the Thrikh-i Nizhmi). 
Suffice it to say, that Nizkm-ud-din Ahmad, with his father’s rank to recommend 
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context, of the passage quoted at p. 388 of the “ Chronicles, 
giving his statement of the amount of the current income. 



length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of BadakhshSn, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its breadth from Kash¬ 
mir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of Surat 
and Gujar&t, is 800 kos Il&hi. Another mode is to take 
the breadth from the hills of Kum&on to the borders of the 
Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Hahi kos. * . . At the 
present time, namely a.h. 1002, 1 Hindustan contains 3200 
towns, (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tankah Muradi. The 

writer adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in 
this summary, he proposes to give them in full alphabetical 
order on some future occasion, a task he was never able to 
fulfil, as he died in the same year. 

There can be very little contest about the value of Niz&m- 
ud-din’s pieces designated as “Tankah Muradi ” They were in 
effect the old Sikandari Tankah of twenty to the Silver Tankah 
or Rupee, of which numerous proofs have already been 
adduced. 2 So that the total revenue of the kingdom is here 
defined as £32,000,000. 3 It is not expressly stated whether 

him, secured, in early life, a position at the Court of Akbar; and in that 
monarch’s twenty-ninth year attained the dignity of BnkhtJu of Gujarht. The 
value of his work has been freely testified to by Budaoni (a contemporary author 
of nearly equal credit), in his declaration, that “ Xizfim-ud-din Ahmad spent his 
life in the service of the Emperor Akbar, (and) his history in all that relates to 
the reign of that Sovereign can be implicitly relied upon.” Elliot 8 Index, 
p. 204; Morley’s Catalogue of the Royal Asiatic Society’s MSS., p. 61; Stewart s 
Catalogue of Tippoo Sultfin’s Library, p. 11; Col. N. Lees, Journal Royal Asiatic 

Society, vol. iii., N.S., p. 458. 

1 a.h. 1002 commenced on the 17th of September, 1593. 

* M Chronicles,” pp. 336, 370, 384, 387, 437. 

\ 640,00,00,000-f-20 = 32,00,00,000-;-10 =£32,000,000. 
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this sum is the produce of land revenue pure and simple, or the 
grand total of taxes, cesses and imposts of every description 
realized for the Imperial exchequer; but the latter seems to 
be the most reasonable conclusion, more especially as through¬ 
out these returns there will be found a closely relative pro¬ 
portion between the land revenue and the total income of the 

State from all sources, which latter rules more or less equably 
at double the former. 

The Institutes of the Emperor Akbar embody a very com¬ 
plete description of the Indian revenue system, embracing 
the theory of assessment, methods of collection, and the 
general practical working of the indigenous scheme as ma¬ 
tured by Shir Shah; together with the tentative reforms in¬ 
troduced by Akbar's own ministers, so effectively completed 
by that paragon of Hindu vazlrs , R&ja Todar Mall. 1 

In cursorily noticing the leading peculiarities of the Indian 
land-tax, it may be as well to premise that the context of 
the A'in-i Akbari gives no countenance to the fiction of the 
State ownership of the soil, 2 the king's demand in no case 
extends beyond his share of the produce. It is true that an 
absolute monarch, who could take, with impunity, a subject's 
head, could with equal licence take that subject's land; but the 

1 R&ja Todar Mall (Toral Mall) was not less brave as a soldier, and successful 
as a commander, than he was efficient as au administrator. His first prominent 
employment in the latter department was his assessment of Gujar&t in the 
eighteenth year of Akbar’s reign. In the twenty-second year he was made vazir, 
and in the twenty-seventh year he introduced his important financial reforms, 
associated with a complete change of the language in use in the revenue accounts, 
superseding the indigenous Hindi by the exotic Persian. Todar Mall died in 
a.h. 998.—Bloclimann’s A'in-i Akbari. 

2 By Muhammadan law, the Sovereign was only entitled to the regular one- 

fifth of the land taken in war (immovable possessions followed the same law as 

movable goods); he had, however, the option of taking that fifth as divided off 

land, or in one-fifth of the annual produce of the whole capture.—Sale’s Kurfin, 
i. p. 195. 
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soil was valueless without the ascripti glebce; and so far from 
desiring, to oust owners or occupiers, the rail/at was en¬ 
couraged in every possible way to become a good cultivator. 
The king, in effect, was in partnership with the husbandmen 
of the nation: the more they succeeded in extracting from 
the earth, the more the Sovereign received as revenue; hence 
we find the ruling power using all kinds of devices to extend 
and improve the cultivation, commencing with advances to 
the needy, premiums upon the use of good seed, and other 
paternal measures, extending even to the despotic interdic¬ 
tion of the slaughter of “oxen, horses, buffaloes, or camels.”. 1 

The old system seems to have recognized nothing but pay¬ 
ment in kind; and Akbar was so well aware of the advantage 
of such an arrangement to the agriculturists, that he in¬ 
variably leaves the option of money payments to them, except 
in the case of sugar-cane, and such expensive crops, as im¬ 
plied the possession of certain means on the part of the 
grower, and a power to pay the State dues in cash. There 
were no less than four methods of estimating and setting 
apart the regal share of the produce which the occupier 
might elect to claim—1. The division of the field when sown; 
2, an estimate on the standing crops; 3, a rough division by 
heaps; or 4, a precise division of grain. The introduction of 
the new settlement, which attempted to fix future payments on 
an average of the crops of the previous ten years, was cal¬ 
culated to act injuriously against the cultivator, in so far 
as it made no allowance for bad seasons, so that in extreme 
cases the poorer agriculturists might positively have to bor- 

1 Ibn Khordadbah mentions that the great Hajftj bin Yusaf, acting under the 
like crude idea, introduced a similar prohibition against the slaughter of oxen, 
very much to the disgust of the beef-eating population of Irkk.—Journal Asiatique, 
1866, p. 242. 
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row grain to meet the Government dues. With a notoriously 
improvident race, and money lenders who knew no usury laws, 
a single failure of the harvest might impoverish a village 
community for a generation; whereas, under the old system, 
the State shared the loss, and in famine-years could advance 
no claim whatever. If, in addition to these drawbacks, we 
take into consideration the fact that the Imperial demand 
ordinarily ranged at no less than one-third of the total crop, 1 
it may be imagined how readily a confessedly fickle climate 
might disorganize the most elaborate calculations extending 
over far longer averages than any given ten years. The old 
system unquestionably insured a larger profit to the State in 
the long run, 2 and greater ease and comfort to the subject; 
while the new arrangement, sooner or later, must have in¬ 
volved reductions in the general average to secure uniformity 
and regularity of realization. No doubt, under the revised 
law, there were merciful considerations extended to defaulters; 
it was undesirable to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs; 
and the king’s troops and the usurer alike understood that 
there were bold hearts and sharp swords in many an abori¬ 
ginal village. The former were only employed in extreme 
cases, and the latter often had to risk something dearer than 
their own money. 

Abul Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 

1 Akbar tells us that in former times the kings of India only took one-sixth of 
the produce. The rates of other Asiatic countries are specified. Turkey, one- 
fifth ; Tur&n, one-sixth; Irkn, one-tenth.—Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, i. p. 349. 
(Shir Shah claimed one-fourth.) 

2 A calculation has lately been made by a trustworthy writer in the Calcutta 
Englishman (August, 26, 1871), that if the province of Orissa had now to pay 
in grain, the Government would receive £1,000,000 instead of the £460,000 
they compounded for in silver. 
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of five arbs , l sixty-seven hr or 8 y sixty-three laks , 83 thousand and 


383 dams , a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 
for omissions in such imperfect documents, 8 from the specu¬ 
lative correction of six arbs (6,62,97,55,246), proposed at 
page 389 of the “ Chronicles/' an estimate I elsewhere adopt 
in preference to the tentative figures herein embodied, which 
were originally deduced simply for the purpose of testing my 
proposed emendation of Abul Fazl’s text, and which are now 
retained only for the purpose of instituting comparisons with 
the provincial statistics of subsequent reigns There is no 
suspicion of Abul Fazl’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a tendency; but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ain-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with little 
systematic concert, and its tabulated returns would at all 
times be liable to correction, as imperfectly brought up to 
the changes of the day. 

It must be understood, in forming any comparative estimate 
of Akbar's assessments, that each province had to furnish a 


State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in full 


detail with other 


imperial demands, apart from the mere 


money payments entered in the divisional accounts; so that 


1 The arb C— 1j\ is 1000 millions, or 100 krors ; the kror is 100 lakt } 

and the lak 100 thousand. Wilson (Sanskrit Dictionary), Shakespeare (Hindus¬ 
tani Dictionary), and Haughton (Bengali Dictionary), alike concur in making the 
arb 100 millions; and the new St. Petersburgh Sanskrit Dictionary follows the 
same lead. Molesworth, in his Mahrattk Dictionary, however, gives “ 1000 
millions,” which the whole series of figures employed by the Muhammadan 
writers proves to be the correct amount. See also Elliot’s Glossary, ii. p. 196. 

2 The majority of these taksim jam'a statements refer to the fifteenth year of 
the reign, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man¬ 
agement of the succeeding twenty-five years secured for the State. The incor¬ 
poration, however, of the returns of the new fubahs plainly demonstrates the fact 
of later additions to the original text. 
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the country had to support a very large, though probably 
ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue lia¬ 
bilities. The number of men mustered in this Zammd&ri 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4 , 400,000, 1 in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub-division was bound to maintain. No reduction is, os¬ 
tensibly, made in the State demand for the payment of these 
troops, who are styled Bumi, “ Landwehr,” in contra¬ 
distinction to the better organized Royal army. If we 
estimate the cost to the country for this force at the lowest 
possible figure of two rupees per man (including the purchase 
and feed of horses and elephants), it amounts of itself to a 
sum of more than ten millions of pounds, which as a purely 
speculative estimate might honestly be doubled. 

DAMS. RUPEES. 

I. Allahabad . 21,24,27,119 53,10,677 

II. Agrah .’ 54,62,50,304 1,36,56,257 

III. Oude . 20,17,58,172 50,43,954 

IV. Ajmi'r . 3 28,61,37,968 71,53,449 

V. Ahmaddbad (Gujarat) . 43,68,02,301 1,09,20,057 

,, ,, Port dues 1,62,628 4,065 

VI. Bihar . 22,19,19,404 55,47,985 

VII. Bengal . 59,84,59,319 1,49,61,482 

VIII. Dehli . 60,16,15,555 1,50,40,388 

r Simple ddms . 27,27,17,786 

IX. Kabul 1 Convertedmoney(omit-) 5 01 23 2 00 80.71,024 

( tmg payments in kind) j 

X. Labor . 55,94,58,423 1,39,86,460 

* A'in-i Akbari, text, p. 175 ; Gladwin's translation, p. 237. 

3 Gladwin has 64 krors. 

3 This total is obtained from the Sirkkr details. Gladwin’s text, p. 105, has 
only 2,28,41,507 ddms. 

4 Otherwise designated as “$tibah Kashmir” (ii. p. 152), “Kabul, cited as the 
modem capital,” (p. 199); in the final taksimjam*a, p. 107, however, it is de¬ 
scribed as “ §dbah Kkbul.” Under Sirkkr Kandahfir (p. 196), there is a full 
definition of the relative values of the coins, in which the comparative estimate* 
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DAMS. 

ETJPEES. 

XI. Multdn ••• ••• ••• . . 

1 38,40,30,589 

96,00,764 

XII. Maiwah ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

24,06,95,052 

60,17,376 

New Subahs 



XIII. Berdr* (from the taksim jam'a) 

69,50,44,682 

1,73,76,117 

XIV. Khandes 3 . 

30,25,29,488 

75,63,237 

XV. Ahmadnagaf (not entered). 



Tatah ... . .. 

6,62,51,393 

16,56,284 


14,19,09,576* 

Grand total . 5,67,63,83,383 ddms, at the 

rate of 40 ddms per rupee= 
Us. 14,19,09,584. 

are framed, viz., 18 dinars = 1 tumdn, each local tumdn being = 800 ddms. A 
note is attached to the effect that the tumdn of Khoraskn is 30 rupees, and that 

of Irak 40 rupees. 

l The Multan return, in the preliminary statement, is 15,14,03,619, both in 
the Calcutta revised text and in Gladwin s old translation. The abo>e figures 
exhibit the combined taksimjama or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the $<ibah, entered in the working or administrative 

lists. 

* This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp. 61-68. The returns 
are clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked manner with the precision observed in the minor 
figures of the revenues of the more definitely settled provinces. The total here 
obtained, however, does not differ very materially from the summary of local 
tankahs quoted below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate 
a later manipulation and elaboration of accounts. “ This fubah (Berfir) contains 
13 sirkdrs divided into 142 pergunnahs. The tankah of this country is equal to 
eight of those of Dehli. Originally the amount of revenue was 3$ krors of 
tankahs , or 56 krors of ddms; . . . during the government of SultOn Murfid 
the amount rose to 64,26,03,272 ddms:*— Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 74. 

s The introductory summary of the $fibah of Khandes (p. 66) estimates the 
revenue at 12,64,762 Berari tankahs, at 24 ddms the tankah, that is to say, at 
3,03,64,288 ddms; but the distribution list at p. 60, second part, raises the sum 
total to 1,26,47,062 tankahs, , or 30,25,29,488 ddms. There is clearly an error of 
figures in the first quotation, which the detailed totals of the 32 pergunnahs in 
themselves suffice to prove, as they mount up in simple addition to the still larger 
sum of 1,65,46,863 tankahs. 

4 There is a slight reduction in this total of 8 rupees, consequent upon the loss 
of the small fractions of ddms, which have been left out of the calculation. 
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I obtain a curious confirmation of the approximate cor- 
rectness of these revised figures in a return that has been 
preserved, fortuitously, amid the more ample specifications 
of the revenues of Aurangz4b, in a Persian MS. now in the 
East India Library (No. 1387), which is stated to have been 
copied in a.h. 1195 (a.d. 1780-1), from documents in the 
possession of the “Naw4b Vizir,” for “ Mr. Richard John¬ 
son.” The work professes to be the “Dastur al ’Amal of 
R&ja Todar Mall,” 1 but the transcriber’s note at the con¬ 
clusion points merely to the application of his revenue system 
under Slidh Jahan, R4ja Rugkonath das. The opening 
passage of this compilation contains two entries of the grand 
totals of the revenues of Hindustan, the one referring to the 
enhanced revenues for 21 Subahs, entered in full in the 
body of the work, and amounting to 13,80,23,56,030 dams, 
the other under the heading of 

with its “13 Subahs and 91 Sirkars,” confines itself to the 

modest sum of 6,63,29,76,338 dams (Rs. 16,58,24,408= 

£16,582,440), which probably truly represents an authorized 

increase in Akbar’s income upon the earlier 6,62,97,55,246 

dams, already deduced from the amended text of the A'l'n-i 
Akbari. 

In attempting to fix the fiscal returns of the land at any 
given epoch, it must, primarily, be recognized that India is, 
and ever has been, a relatively poor country, depending mainly 
upon the produce of its soil and the industries of its prolific 
people. The revenues of India then, as now, followed the 

1 Dastur al 'Amah are difficult to describe, as it is rash to say what they may 
not contain amid the multifarious instructions to Revenue Officers. They com¬ 
bine occasionally a court guide, a civil list, an array list, a diary of the period, 
summaries of revenue returns, home and foreign ; practical hints about measures,’ 

weights, and coins; with itineraries, and all manner of useful and instructive 
information. 
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type of her own great ant-hills, and were built up of innume¬ 
rable minute accessions and aggregations. Going back to 
earlier periods, we find that the whole theory of the Hindu 
law of taxation proceeded upon the primitive village system— 
that the elected authority, or Raja, should take his portion of 
all gains, of whatever description local knowledge could reduce 
into a tangible form. In such a state of society the produce 
of the land was obvious to the sight, and required but slight 
check or definition, more especially as it formed but a small 
proportion of the annual assets of a gwasi-pastoral township. 
Hence we find the ruler claiming all manner of odd items, 
extending to his share of commercial profits, one day in the 
month of the arms and sinews of men, and descending even 
to a quota of the grass of the fields and the leaves of trees for 
the State granary . 1 

1 The Laws of Manu specify the king’s taxes in the subjoined terras:— 

129'. As the leech, the suckling calf, and the bee, take their natural food by 
little and little, thus must a king draw from his dominions an annual revenue. 

130. Of cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, added each year to the capital stock , 
a fiftieth part may be taken by the king; of grain, an eighth part, a sixth, or a 
twelfth, according to the difference of the soil and the labour necessary to cultivate 
it, [The italics indicate additions by the native commentators.] 

131. He may also take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, flesh- 
meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, flowers, roots, 
and fruit. 

132. Of gathered leaves, potherbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of 6tone. 

In addition to these demands, the king was entitled to graduated taxes on 
merchandize (127), to be reduced to “a mere trifle” on “petty traffic” (137). 
And in the case of those “who support themselves by labour,” payment of State 
dues was made in kind, in the form of “ a day’s work in each month” (138). A 
source of income seemingly much relied upon was the unclaimed property, more 
especially that to which there was no heir, which reverted in its entirety to the 
State (viii. 30); and, lastly, must be reckoned the royalty of half upon “ old 
hoards, treasure trove, and “the precious minerals of the earth” (39). The 
ferry fees, which are specified in full in other sections of the Law, must also hare 
formed an important item of the royal income.—The Institutes of Manu, C. G. 
Haughton. London, 1826. 
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So things went on, seemingly with little essential change, 
till Akbar made his first move towards fixed returns and 
money payments; when it is instructive to note that, in 
accord with the “ quarter of wheat,” at 3-^- pence, and a 
day’s labour at 1 T V pence, the revenue assessment of this 
magnificent empire was made in a coin nearly correspond¬ 
ing with our own halfpenny, 1 a fit and needful concession to 
the limited means of the cultivators at large, whose small 
payments or estimates in kind would have been lost or 
obscured in the ordinary fractions of a rupee; so that, in the 
length and breadth of the land, no less than 15,360,000,000 
pieces of money, or their equivalent value, had to be haggled 
over before the Mughal’s treasury was filled. 

Akbar claims to have abolished many of these vexatious 
taxes, which it is admitted “used to equal the quit-rent, of 
Hindustan.” 2 A full enumeration of the cesses in ques¬ 
tion i3 given in the table below, and among other State 
demands thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan 
Jiz'iah , or Poll-tax (see “ Chronicles,” note 5, p. 272), levied 
upon unbelievers. This, in effect, constituted a rough species 
of Income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the 
different classes of the Hindu community. It may be said 
to have been invidious, in the one sense; but it was simple, 
easily collected, and had none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax. The great objection, 


1 The £32,000,000 noticed by Nizkm-ud-dfn Ahmad at p. 7 multiplied by 
480, or the number of halfpence in the £ sterling. The dam was in effect 2*4 
farthings (see p. 430) if calculated at the ordinary rate of 2s. per rupee; but, at 

2s. 6d. per rupee, the dam would be equivalent to three farthings. 

0 


Gladwin, i. p. 359. The original passage runs— y\y 



—Calcutta text, p. 301. 
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however, to the Jiziah was the irregularity with which it 
was enforced, according to the momentary temper or re¬ 
ligious phase of thought of the ruler for the time being. 
It had been pushed to an extreme, in an excess of zeal, by 
Firuz Sh&h, who was otherwise so fully en rapport with the 
wants and ideas of his people; and after varying fortunes 
under succeeding princes, it was denounced by Akbar in his 
anti-Muhammadan infatuation; while Aurangz^b again re¬ 
vived it, in full, in the most persecuting spirit of Isl&m. 


Akbab. 1 


1 . 




2 . 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 




Jiziah, Poll-tax. 

Class A, at 40 rupees; B, 20 rupees; C, 10 rupees. 
[This is Firtiz Sli&h’s rate, 44 Chronicles/* p. 435. 
There is no positive return in the Ain-i Akbari.] 

Mirlahri, Port-dues and Ferry-fees. 

[Sea Customs reduced to 2$ per cent., Tonnage dues 
on River navigation fixed at 44 1 rupee per kos per 
1000 mans* 9 (or, roughly, 2 shillings per 2*miles 
for every 24 - 5 tons.) Tax on Ferries graduated at 
from 10 dams for an elephant to ^ of a dam for the 
lowest beast of burthen.] 

Kw [S. Tax upon pilgrims and reli¬ 
gious assemblages. 

[An avowedly expansive demand, at the option of the 
ruling power.] 

Gdu shumdri, Tax on cattle. 

^Sar daralchti, Tax on trees# 

Ptshkash, Thank-offerings on appointments. 

7. j Faruk wa Aham-i-peshah, Trade licences. 

8. Bdrdghganah, Fees to Daroghas 

Tahs'ildari , Fees to Tehsildars. 

Fo(ah dart, Fees to Treasurer 

1 Ato-i Akbari, Calcutta Persian Text, p. 301; Gladwin's Translation, L p. 359. 

2 
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11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 

29. 


30. 


Saldmi, Fees to Landlords. 

[Like many other local terms, liable to cover 
very irregular exactions.] 

TFqfh foray ah, Fees on hiring or letting. 
RTiaritah, Fees for bags on cash payments. 
Swrdfii Fees on verification of coins. 

Hdstl-i-bdzdr, Mabket dues on the sale of— 
(jwUir* Nakhlchds , Cattle. 


San % Hemp. 

Kambaly Blankets. 

Rdghan, Ghf (clarified butter). 

Adhiiri, Hides. 

Kaiydliy Rough estimate measurements 

[or appraisements, in opposition to] 
Wazaniy Absolute weighments. 

Kassabiy Slaughtering (animals). 

J Dabbaghiy Tanning. 

tCjbjUJ Kimdr bazi f Gambling (with dice). 

<uLi Sawing planks, Timber-yards. 

^jRuh ddriy Transit duties. 

Cio Rag , l “A turband.” 

[Fees on investiture, installation, etc.] 
Bkdiy “ Smoke,’* hearth tax. 

AilsLjfr-jj Rasm khdnah, Sale of houses. 

[Payable both by buyer and seller.] 

^£*3 Nimafoy Manufacture of salt. 


1 One of the Chaubtichha or four bdchhs (assessments) of the Dehli territory. 
1. Rdg % 2. Tdg , “the cloth worn round a child’s waist.” 3. Kudi or Kori, “a 
hearth.” 4. Punehhi , “ a tail,” “ cattle.”—Wilson’s Glossary. Elliot’s Glossary, 
L p. 46, notices other minor cesses under Palkafi, i.e. Pala or Jharbei i t li cuttings 
l)arantiy “a sickle;” Khurpa y “a grass trowel,” or primitive hand-spud. 
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Bplkafi, Tax exacted o 
of the harvest, 
ears of corn.”] 


32. 

33. 




Tati namad, Coarse felts (Numd&s). 

•s 

y>- Chunah Jcari, Manufacture of lime. 
Khammdri, Sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Lalali, Brokerage. 


36. 

37. JT 

38. 


Mahi Girl, Fishing. 

Basil drakht-i-dl, Dye ( Morinda cxtrifolia ). 

and various other charges and demands 
known under the general denomination 
of Sayr Jihat. 


The final return of Akbar’s series is derived from the 
publication of De Laet, 1 under information supplied to him 
by P. Vanden Broecke, President of the Dutch Factory at 
Surat, who was intimately conversant with the commerce and 
exchanges of the day, and must have had access to good 
copies of the Ain-i Akbari, or other official papers, to have 
enabled him to supply the deficiencies m our extant versions. 
Singular to say, the data here contributed completely esta¬ 
blish the correctness of my proposed rectification of our 
modem MSS., and subsidiarily of Gladwin’s Translation, in 


1 De Imperio Magni Mogolis, give India Vera, Joannes do Laet. Lngduni 
Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana, 1631. The section of the work from which 
the extract, now reprinted, is taken, constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Indian history, derived from contemporary national and other testi¬ 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to a.d. 1628. 

My attention was first attracted to this curious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Revino { October, 1870, January, 1871), on the 
“Topography of the Mogul Empire," by Mr. E. Lethbridge, which traces, with 
equal patience and ability, the geographical details furnished by the opening 
chapter, entitled “Indie sive Imperii Magni Mogolis Topograpbica Description 
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the substitution of six in place of the “three” in the arbs, 
or “thousand millions,” an emendation of the Persian text, 
I must confess to have been diffident about for the moment, 1 
considering the violence it did to all received notions. The 
extract is otherwise of obvious importance in supporting my 
determination of the value of the Sikandari Tankah, and, on 
the other hand, by its full definition of the exchange rate 
of the ddm of account, in proving that I was in error in sup¬ 
posing that these pieces were ever reckoned in the revenue 
returns as the double ddms of Ferishtah, etc. 2 

“Coronatione Regis Zianhaengier ubique pervulgata, Legati 
e Persia, Tartaria, Golconda, Visiapor, Decan, atque & vicinis 
Radziis, cum opulentissmis donis advenerunt, ut ipsi felicia 
omnia comprecarentur. Parebant turn ipsi hae provincise 
Kandahaer, Kabul, Cassamier , Ghassenie, 8f Benazaed, Guza- 
ratta, Sinde, sive Tatta, Gandhees, Brampor, Barar, Ben gala, 
Orixa, Ode, Malouvv, Agra, Delly, cum suis limitibus; e 
quibus annuus census colligitur, uti constat e rationali Regis 
Achabar; vi Areb & xcvm Caror, Dam, id est, si ad tangas 
exigas hi Areb & xlix Caror tangarum ; sive secundum 
monetam regni, xx tangas in singulas rupias computando; 
aut i Caror tangarum in v lack rupiar. xvn Caror. & xlv 


1 44 Chronicles,” p. 388, noit 3. 

2 pp. 369, 387. The demi-official JDtutur al 'Amah of the third year of 
Aurangz^b, to which further reference will be made in the body of the text, 
specify in detail the several “rates of exchange prevailing at this later period, 
and discriminate the ^ rupee ddm by the term tankhicahi , or “revenue” ddm. 
As the passage in question is open to comment, I annex the original Persian. 

r' 0 £i 3 

—Addit. MSS. British Museum, Nos. 6598 and 6599. See also pp. 158,360. 
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Lack rupiarum: atque universus hie anim us census in Mag¬ 
nates, Ducesque & stipendia militum effunditur. De The- 
sauris & Rege Achabare relictis alibi diximus” (pp. 206-7). 


JAHANGfR’S REVENUES. 

The next division of the subject embraces the reports of 
our own countrymen trading with India, or other English¬ 
men who chanced to reach the Court of the Great Mughal. 

Prominent among these is Capt. William Hawkins, 1 who, 
on his arrival at Agrah, in April, 1609, found himself at once 
in high esteem with the Emperor Jahangir, in virtue of his 
knowledge of “Turkish.” For a time there was no limit to 
the royal favour. 2 3 Hawkins was elevated to a place among 
the nobles of the land under the title of Inglis Khan (English 
Lord); had a stipend assigned to him ; and his Majesty went 
so far, with a view to retain him near his person, as to offer 
to select for him a “white maiden from his palace,” who 
should become a Christian by imperial command. Hawkins, 

1 I have elsewhere quoted him as “ Richard Hawkins.” My mistake in the 

Christian name was due to “Murray’s Travels in Asia,” (ii. p. 126), where he is 
so designated. 

3 “ According to command, I resorted to the Court, where I had daily con¬ 
ference with the king. Both night and day his delight was very much to talke 

with me both of the affaires of England and other countries. Many days 

and weeks being past, and I now in great favour with the king; . . . . and now 
continuing these great favours with the king, being continually in his sight, for 
the one halfe of foure and twentie hours serving him day and night. . . . [When 
the reverse came], Abd al Hasan, the hostile vazir , ‘gave order, that I be suffered 
no more to enter within the red rayles, which is a place of honour, where all my 
time I was placed very neere to the king, in which place there were but five men 

m the kingdom before me.’”—Purchas, i. cap. 7, sec. 2, pp. 209-13; Kerr’s 
Voyages, viii. 252. 
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however, evaded tins compliment, and compromised the diffi¬ 
culty by accepting an Armenian wife, “ a Christian of honest 
descent.” But the growing jealousy of the more 
Muslim officers of the Court, at the consideration shown to 
the Nazarenes, was brought to a climax by the baptism, at 
the King’s instance, of the three sons of his brother, in¬ 
conveniently near relations, who, to use the words of William 
Finch, were “ conducted to the church by all the Christians 
in the city, to the number of about sixty horse, Captain 
Hawkins being at their head, with St. George’s ensign 
carried before him, in honour of England.” 1 

Hawkins left India in 1611, and died on his passage home. 
His narrative was originally embodied in a report, written 

b y 

the following extract is taken :— 2 

“ The King’s yearly income of his Crowne Land is fiftie 
Crou of Rupias, every Crou is 100 Leckes, and every Leek is 
an hundred thousand Rupiae. 3 

“ The compasse of his countrey is two yeaTes travell with 
carravan, to say, from Candahar to Agra, from Soughtare 

1 “Narrative of William Finch, Merchant, who accompanied Capt. Hawkins." 

—Purchas, i. 414; Kerr, viii. 287. 

2 Kerr remarks upon Wm. Hawkins’s narrative.* “Captain Hawkins in the 
Dragon accompanied Captain Keeling, in the third voyage fitted out by the 
English Company; and Finch was in the same vessel with Hawkins, and accom¬ 
panied him into the country of the Mogul. The present narrative is said, in its 
title in the Pilgrims, to have been written to the Company, and evidently appearo 
to have been penned by Hawkins himself, without any semblance of having been 
subjected to the rude pruning knife of Purchas."—Kerr’s Voyages, viii. p. 220. 

3 The marginal note in Purchas adds, “ the rupia is 2 shillings sterling; some 
say 2s. 3d., some 2s. 6d." Terry, in 1616, speaks of the rupees as “ of divers 
values, the meanest being worth 2 shillings, and the best about 2s. 9 d.*' — 
Purchas, ii. p. 146; Kerr, ix. p. 292. 

“ Argentea autem per Rupias . qu» communiter valent duos solidos et Novem 
denarios Angl. interdum etiam i an t u m duos.’’—De Laet, p. 155. 


himself, addressed to the “ English Company,” from which 
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[Satg&on] in Bengala to Agra, from Cabul to Agra, from 
Decan to Agra, from Surat to Agra, from Tatta in Sinde to 
Agra. Agra is in a heart of all his kingdomes.” 

—Purchas, i. 216. 

This statement of the Revenues of India, in 1609-11, must 
be admitted to be fully definite in its terms, and encumbered 
with no hesitating doubts; as to its correctness, or the suffi¬ 
ciency of the deponent’s knowledge, there can equally be 
no reasonable ground of objection. 1 Hawkins was an ex¬ 
perienced trader, who, in the course of his dealings, had 
necessarily to master systems of exchange and money values, 
and who, later in the day, had exceptional sources of in¬ 
formation regarding the taxation and general administra¬ 
tion of the country, of which he has rendered a more or less 
comprehensive account. I should not quote him with con¬ 
fidence upon any question which concerned the geography 
of those portions of the continent he himself had not seen, 
but I am quite prepared to rely upon him in matters coming 
fairly within his own cognizance. The boon companion of 
the reigning monarch, a stipendiary noble of the land, with 
whose manners and customs he so readily identified himself, 


1 One correction is, however, clearly necessary in the old English term of the 
“crowne land,” which cannot be taken to mean land revenue alone, hut must be 
held to comprehend the Imperial estate in its largest sense, including taxes, 
customs, and all other miscellaneous receipts, of which the author himself gives 
a casual outline. As an instance of how these incidental items were liable to 
affect the annual totals, Hawkins makes mention, as within his own knowledge, of 
the King taking possession of the estate of one of his subjects at his death, when, 
“besides jewels, silver, and other valuables, his treasure in gold only amounted to 
60 mans , every man being 55 pounds weight.” The royal title to succeed to the 
effects of deceased persons was a constant grievance to our own countrymen, and 
a bar to its exercise is inserted in most of our early treaties. E.g. Thomas Best’s 
Convention, 1612, para. 8 (Kerr, ix. p. 101); Roe’s Treaty, para. 11 (Kerr, ix. 
p. 272). 
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could have no difficulty in obtaining a correct sum total of 
the Exchequer balance sheet, when he was admitted to a 
knowledge so much more likely to have been accorded with 
reserve of the absolute contents of the royal treasury itself. 1 

But, in truth, the officials of the day seem to have had no 
reticence in imparting the financial circumstances surround¬ 
ing State dignities; even Sir T. Roe, who was far less at 
home, when Europeans had already lost something of their 
early prestige, was able to obtain a free report upon the 
special provincial income and expenditure of his friend the 
Governor of Patna, 2 though, as he was on more distant 


Hawkins’s account of the treasures of Jahhngtr embraces the following 
details (Purchas, i. p. 217):— 


Gold. 


Rupees. 


a. In primis Seraffines Ecberi—60 laks, @ 10 rupees each.= 6,00,00,000 

b. Of another sorte of coyne of 1000 Ra. each—20,000 pieces.= 2,00,00,000 

c * ” ft 600 „ 10,000 „ .= 60,00,000 

d. Of another sort of gold of 20 tolahs —30,000 pieces (6,00,000x10) = 60,00,000 

e ' >» » 10 „ 25x000 „ (2,50,000x10)= 25,00,000 

f' ” » 6 „ 50,000 „ (2,5^,000x10)= 25,00,000 


Silver. 


a. 

Akbari rupees... 



. .. 13 hrnr. 



b. 

“ Coyne of Selim Sh&h, this king,” 

of 100 tolahs , 50,000 

pieces = 

c. 

ff 

yy 

yy 

50 

yy 

1,00,000 

yy = 

d. 

If 

yy 

yy 

30 

yy 

40,000 

yy = 

e. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

20 

yy 

30,000 

yy = 

/• 

yy 

yy 

yy 

10 

yy 

20,000 

yy • = 

d- 

yy 

yy 

yy 

5 

yy 

25.000 

yy ~ 


h. Of a certain money that is called Savoy (Sauoy), which is a tole 

of these there are 2,00,000.. 

». Of Iagaries, whereof 5 make 6 Coles, there is 1,00,000. “ More 

should have been coyned of this stampe, but the contrary was 
commanded” ... 


13,00,00,000 

60,00,000 

60,00,000 

12,00,000 

6 , 00,000 

2,00,000 

1,25,000 

2,50,000 


1,20,000 


Rs. 23,84,95,000 
or £ 23,849,500 

2 Sir Thomas Roe, speaking of Jam&l-ud-din Husain, Subahdkr of Patna, says, 
” He showed me a book containing the annals of all memorable actions of his time, 
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terms with leading men of the Court, he, perhaps, wisely 
confined himself, in his notice of the Imperial resources, to 
the generalities of the subjoined extract: “ In revenue he 
doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or any Eastern 
Prince, the sums I dare not name.” (Letter of Sir T. Roe, 
Ambassador of James I. at the Court of Agrah, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, dated Ajmir, 1615.) 1 

Thomas Cory ate, writing from Ajmir in the same year, and 
who in other places rather repeats Sir T. Roe, 2 adverts in¬ 
cidentally to the revenues of Jahangir in the following terms: 
“His dominions are very extensive, being about 4000 English 
miles in circumference, nearly answerable to the compass of 
the Turkish territories; or, if the Mogul kingdom be in any 
way inferior in size to that empire, it is more than equally 
endowed with a fertile soil beyond that of any other country, 
and in having its territory connected together in one goodly 
continent, within which no other prince possesses one single 
foot of land. The yearly revenue of the Mogul extends to 
forty millions of crowns, of six shillings each, while that of 
the Turk does not exceed fifteen millions, as I was credibly 

which he daily committed to record, and offered me a copy if I would procure 
it to be translated. This also treated concerning the king’s revenue, and the 
manner in which it was raised, besides confiscations, gifts, and deductions upon 
the great men. He showed me that the government of every province paid 
yearly a certain rent to the king. Thus for his government at Patna, he gave 
yearly to the king eleven laks of rupees; all other profits of the government being 
his own, he having entire power and authority to take what he thought fit. His 
government was estimated at 5000 horse, the pay of each being 200 rupees yearly, 
of which he only kept 1500 on foot, being allowed the surplus as dead pay. 
Besides which, he had a daily pension of 1000 rupees, and enjoyed some smaller 
governments.”—Churchill, i. 633; Kerr’s Voyages, ix. p. 282. 

1 Churchill’s Voyages, i. p. 659. 

* Purchas, L p. 694; Kerr, ix. pp. 422, 428. 
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informed at Constantinople ; nor that of the Sophy five 
millions.” 

I allow this last extract to stand for what it is worth; it is 
difficult to reconcile its terms with other items of nearly con¬ 
temporaneous evidence. 1 The resulting total of £12,000,000 
for the Imperial income is clearly far below the mark, even 
if applied to exclusively land revenue; and the system of 
reckoning by “crowns of six shillings each” is altogether 
exceptional, and appears in curious contrast to another pas¬ 
sage in the same letter, where the writer speaks of the present 
which reached the Emperor, during his stay at Ajmir, to the 
“value of ten of their lacks, a lack being £1 0,000 sterling.” 

As this was Coryate’s first letter after his arrival at Ajmir, 
when he was confessedly ignorant of Persian, it is scarcely 
worth while dwelling upon his apparent errors, from which 
we may charitably exonerate his subsequently declared patron, 
Sir T. Roe. 2 

1 Purchas, in a side-note to this letter, adds, “ Of his revenues and of all other 
things of this State, reade Captain Hawkins, his relations, who had better meanes 
and judgement to know them.” Terry speaks of Coryate as “ notus nimis omni¬ 
bus,” and praises him highly, but with discrimination. Coryate died near Surat 
in December, 1617. See Terry’s work, separate edition, London, 1727, reprinted 
from the earlier edition of 16.55, pp. 55-73. 

2 By far the most intelligent observer of all our countrymen in India at this 
period was Edward Terry, the Chaplain to Sir T. Roe. The Oxford M.A., how¬ 
ever, laboured under disadvantages in regard to free intercourse with the Court 
officials, and possibly for this reason tells us nothing about the revenues. His 
full geographical summary was the earliest contribution to the knowledge of the 
day, and forms the basis of De Laet’s amplified detail. Terry has left on record 
some notes on the coinage, which are curious. “ All the coin or bullion that 
comes to this country is presently melted down and refined, and coined with the 
stamp of the Mogul, being his name and titles in Persian characters. This coin 
is purer silver than any other that I know, being of virgin silver without alloy. 
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R FA' TT JAEAlN’S REVENUES. 

Abd ul Hamid, the author of the B4dsh4h N4mah, 1 prefaces 
his account of the revenues of Sh4h Jah4n by a definition of 
the extent and boundaries of the empire, which he calculates 
as “ in length, from L4hri Bandar to Silhet, close upon 2000 

kos Padshahi, each kos consisting of 5000 cubits and 

each cubit of 42 fingers; 2 and in breadth, from the Fort of 

Bust to the Fort of Ausah Orissa), about 1500 kos," 
comprising within its limits 22 Subahs and 4,350 subdivisional 
Parganas. ... The whole yielding a revenue of 880 krors, 
or 8 arbs and 80 krors of dams (8,80,00,00,000 dams-rito— 

22,00,00,000 rupees-r 10=£22,000,000). 

bo that in the Spanish dollar, the purest money in Europe, there is some loss. 
Their money is called rupees. . . . Thii is their general money of account. . . . 
That which passes current for small change is brass money, which they call pices } 
of which three, or thereabout, are worth an English penny. These are made so 
massy, that the brass in them, when put to other uses, is well worth the quantity 
of silver at which they are rated. Their silver money is made both square and 
round, but so thick that it never breaks or wears out.”—E. Terry (in Kerr, ix. 
p. 392). 

1 The Bkdshhh Nhmah comprises the history of the reign of Shfih Jahkn from 
his accession in a.h. 1037 (a.d. 1627) to the close of the thirtieth year of his 
reign. The first and second volumes are by 'Abd ul Hamid L&hori, who died in 
a.h. 1065, when the work was continued by Muhammad Wbris. An edition of 
the text, embracing the two opening volumes, has been published in the Calcutta 
Bibliotheca Indica. 

a See “ Chronicles,” pp. 371-73. The Sikandari gaz was 32 fingers, the Akbari 
46, and the Ilfihi 41 fingers. The Shkh Jahhn Nhmah hasj/in lieu of ^ j. 
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The revenue returns of the 22 Subahs and the Vildyat of 
Bagl&nah are given as follows:— 


1. Dehli . 

dXms. 

. ...1,00,00,00,000 

BUPEBfl. 

2,50,00,000 

2. Agrali. 

... 90,00,00,000 

2,25,00,000 

3. Ldbor. 

... 90,00,00,000 

2,25,00,000 

4. Ajmir. 

... 60,00,00,000 

1,50,00,000 

5. Daulatdbdd. 

. . 55,00,00,000 

1,37,50,000 

6. Berdr . 

... 55,00,00,000 

1,37,50,000 

7. Ahmad4b4d. 

... 53,00,00,000 

1,32,50,000 

8. Bengal. 

... 50,00,00,000 

1,25,00,000 

9. Allah4b4d . 

... 40,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

10. Bihdr. 

... 40,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

11. Mdlwah . 

... 40,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

12. Khand^s . 

... 40,00,00,000 

1,00,00,000 

13. Oude ... .. 

... 30,00,00,000 

75,00,000 

14. Teling&nah. 

... 30,00,00,000 

75,00,000 

15. Multan... . 

... 28,00,00,000 

70,00,000 

16. Orissa. 

0 

... 20,00,00,000 

50,00,000 

17. Kdbul. 

... 16,00,00,000 

40,00,000 

18. Kashmir . 

... 15,00,00,000 

37,50,000 

19. Tatah. 

... 8,00,00,000 

20,00,000 

20. Balkh. 

... 8,00,00,000 

20,00,000 

21. Kandahar . 

... 6,00,00,000 

15,00,000 

22. Badakhsh&n. 

... 4,00,00,000 

10,00,000 

23. Bagl&nah . 

... 2,00,00,000 

5,00,000 

8,80,00,00,000 22,00,00,000 

Having completed the specification of the revenues of the 

several divisions, the author observes, that at the accession of 

Sh&h Jah&n the State income only amounted to 700 krors of 

dams (Rs. 17,50,00,000), 

but that during the twenty initial 
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years of the new reign prosperity had made material progress 
in the land, and the acquisitions in the Dakhan, accounted 
for in detail, had contributed to the enhanced total entered 
in the return. After some further remarks upon the change 
of the designation of the old Subah of Daulatab&d to that of 
Ahmadnagar, the writer somewhat abruptly introduces a 
third return, which may be supposed to refer to the Hijrah 
years 1057-8 (a.d. 1647-8), as the latter date occurs in a 
subsequent page, though the author himself did not die till 
a.h. 1065 (a.d. 1654-5), and may have gone on adding to 
and improving his work continuously up to the end of his 
life. 

The supplementary passage quoted below 1 is to the effect 

,»b *»<, j ^ j jyL uAjJ, J** j \ 1 

m 

V j* cri' ^ tr's 3 &j. Jr*** 

M 

—Calcutta printed Persian text, vol. ii. p. 712. 

As I had some doubt9 about the authenticity of this possibly interpolated pas- 
sage, I consulted a MS. Pkdshfih N&mah in the British Museum (Addit. No. 
26,222), which was found to correspond with the above version. And M. Sachau 
was so obliging as to examine for me the single MS. copy of the second volume of 
the work in the Bodleian Library (MS. Elliot, No. 368, engrossed in a.h. 1109, 
a.d. 1697), which varies only to the extent of unaccountably omitting the words 
placed between the start in the above text. 

The nearly contemporary Sh'ah Jahfin N&raah of Xshnfi Infiyat Khfin slightly 
modifies the tenor of the sentence, without altering the relative amounts. 

<6 u—l aJU. |»b J3 f 3 x* aLo- j] 

— 

—Addit. MS. British Museum, No. 20,736, p. 304. “The 

King of Dehli’s own copy, 1816.” 

Mr. Morley, in his Catalogue of the Royal Asiatic Society’s M SS., remarks 
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that, calculating the income from the old and newly annexed 
provinces, the monthly revenue of the empire may be taken 

as “ 120,00,00,000 dams , or 3,00,00,000 rupees,” giving an 
annual return of 36,00,00,000 rupees or £36,000,000, at the 
lowest estimate of exchange. 1 It is, of course, possible that 
the intention in the citation of this lump sum may have 
been to cover revenue from all sources; but the context 
certainly does not necessitate such a conclusion, 2 though it 

that “this work is little more than an abridgment of the Bhdshkh N4mab of 
’Abd ul Hamid.” The author, however, occupied a good position at Court, and 
was quite competent to correct or improve any shortcomings in the original, upon 
which he based his history. He died in a.h. 1077 (a.d. 1666). 

Kh4fi Kh4n, who quotes what he calls the Sh4h Jah&n N&mah (the name is 
used indifferently, without much discrimination, for the B4dsh4h N4mah), ir es 
not reproduce this passage, but heads the detail list above given with the words 

S 

3 (*^jV ^ 

—Calcutta Text, p. 672. 

Kh4fi Kh4n’s work is otherwise entitled the M Muntakhab-i-Lubb-i-Lub4b. M 
It was composed in Aurangz6b’s reign, but only published in a.h. 1146 (a.d. 1732). 

1 The word Khatyah, implies conventionally State land, or, rather, in 

general terras, the revenue of land coming directly into the State coffers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the same rents or dues when temporarily assigned or permanently 
alienated for other objects, in diminution of the normal governmental demand. 
Kh4l§ah, however, is a term whose application was generally misunderstood by 
early European travellers, and hence we find them saying “all the land is his,” 
i.e. the King’s; but, in truth, his title merely extended to the share of the State, 
noticed at pp. 8, 15. The King could, of course, alienate his own or “ the 
Khdl§ah ” demand, plus the cost of collection, and the inevitable rights, titles, 
and perquisites incident to local government, but all these concessions could be 
resumed again by a stroke of the pen. These grants may have been called by 
many names, but “during pleasure” was the inexorable rule. In its home sense, 
the purport of the word Khhlsah was frequently modified, so that in the Punjkb 
it came at last to indicate the State itself. 

2 It mustt>e borne in mind that wherever these estimates are made on the basis 
of the rate of 40 ddmt to the rupee, this of itself implies the corresponding 
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will, perhaps, be as well to limit the interpretation of the 
passage to an assertion that the monarch had available for 
ordinary expenses an average of 3,00,00,000 rupees per month, 
after deducting all assignments, alienations, etc. A con¬ 
struction in this sense is the more imperative, seeing that 
the author is specially given to “ averages,” every one of his 
minor items of the revenue tables being avowedly reduced to 
a mean sum in even figures. We thus obtain three several 
returns—(1) for the year of Jahangir's death, a.h. 1037, or 
a.d. 1627-8, amounting to £17,500,000; (2) for a.d. 1648-9, 
£22,000,000 ; and (3) for a.d. 1647-8, or some later period, 
a general or mixed total of £36,000,000. 

Having exhausted the semi-official Chronicles of the Court 
scribes, and the casual contributions of the English pioneers 
in the camps of the Great Mughal, we have now to test the 
evidence of Europeans of other nationalities who had oppor¬ 
tunities, more or less complete, of obtaining information re¬ 
garding the finances of India during the reigns of Shah 
Jah&n and Aurangzeb. 

First in order among these, figures the name of J. A. de 
Mandelsloe, who refers only incidentally to the revenues of 
the Mughal Empire in a.d. 1638, in the following terms, as 
rendered into English: — “According to the roll of the 
kingdom, the provinces of Kandahar, Dehli, Bengal, Orixa, 
and some others, bring in a yearly revenue of 87,250,000 
crowns.” (Harris's Collection, i. 762.) 

This passage is scarcely definite enough to command any 
very close examination; but if we might assume that 


obligation of recognizing the full value of the best silver coin in circulation 
(see “Chronicles,’ p.421), so that in calculating relative values in English 
money, even the 2s. 6 d. rate of exchange would bring this total of 36,00,00,000 
rupees up to £46,000,000. 
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Mandelsloe’s estimate by "crowns” 1 was intended to repre¬ 
sent that number of rupees, as the context seems to imply, 
and further correct the given sum by the addition of an 0, 
we should have to admit that the country had already arrived 
at an approach to the pitch of prosperity claimed for it with 
more distinctness by later authors in a.d. 1695-7. 

An incidental notice of the Revenues of India under Sh&h 
Jahdn i$ to be found in Ramusio, where, in introduction to 
the detail of the provincial returns of Aurangzeb’s income 
in a.d. 1707 (quoted at large at p. 49 infra), it is stated that 
"in his father’s time the empire consisted of twenty-three 
provinces, the revenues of which amounted to £27,500,000 
of our money; but in the latter end of his father’s time the 
three provinces of Balkh, Kandahar, and Badakhsh&n were 
lost, which produced a revenue of £600,000.” (Harris, i. 
651.) It will be seen, when we come to analyze the full 
details of the return of Aurangzeb’s revenue in a.d. 1707, 
as reported by this authority, that the total of £27,500,000 
here given is obtained by estimating the rupee at 2 s. 6d., 
which brings us back to the frequently recurring sum assigned 
to this period of £2,00,00,000 rupees, or, at the lower rate of 
2 8. per rupee, to £22,000,000. 

1 Ho estimates the value of Akbar’s treasure in “crowns and pence,’* and 
defines the “crown” as equal to 60 pat/ses , which seems to prove that his term 
“crowns” merely applied to current rupees, an inference which is further esta¬ 
blished by the total he gives of the treasure itself, as his cash return of 
19,91,73,333 evidently refers to the same sum as that quoted by De Laet as 
19,83,46,666 rupees.—Harris, i. p. 762. 
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AURANGZEB’S REVENUES. 


Next in progression of dates, we are able to produce more 
formal official documents regarding the state of the Imperial 
revenue at and about this period. These consist of the 
assessment tables inserted in the Dastur al 9 Amah, or revenue 
manuals, already referred to, which, in this instance, profess 
to refer to a specific year of the reign of Aurangzeb. As far 
as can be ascertained, the two MSS. in the British Museum 
(Addit. Nos. 6598 and G599) are official and nearly duplicate 
copies of what purports to be the Dastur al'Amal of the third 
year of Aurangzeb, which is further formulated as a.h. 1065 
(or a.d. 1654-5). 1 These documents are modern transcripts, 2 
but the one was adopted and seemingly recopied for the use of 
our own fiscal employes , as they both bear the oblong seal 
of the Diwani of Bengal and Bihar, coupled with the name 


1 The MS. opens as follows:— 


•• % 







L5 U^ J^sJl :J 




* * 


j\ £VJ, 


1 MS. No. 6698 has an entry at the end of one of its sections of “ Dehli, 28th 
Shutvdl, San 28 of Shull ’Alam,” i.e. 1789. There is a second revenue return, 
copied by a different penman, in a later portion of this MS. (p. 130), giving a 
grand total of “6,63,29,46,338 dam for the 23 $tibahs,” seemingly another 
version of the old settlement of the A'in-i Akbari, which has already been quoted 
from an independent MS. (“ Chronicles,” p. 444) in confirmation of my correction 
of Abul Fail’s figures. The minor items of this illustrative table are intermediate 
between Abd ul Hamid’s returns and thoso now given for the third year of 

Aorangz6b s reign; and the six §6bahs of the Dakhan are separately placed at 

0,00,22,22,140 dam. 


3 
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of “James Grant,” and dated in the Bengali Fasl, 1193 (a.d. 
1786). 1 Among other miscellaneous contents, these MSS. 
have preserved parallel copies of the revenue returns of 
Aurangz^b for “20 Subahs and 2 kingdoms,” the amount 
realizable from which they concur in fixing at 9,62,24,45,846 
dams (or Us. 24,05,61,146=£24,056,114). The aggregate 
totals for the several provinces, entered in detail in the body 
of the work, exceed this amount by no less than £2,687,856; 
and, to the uninitiated, would suggest a doubt as to the 
correctness of the two returns; whereas, this difference is, 
in effect, the best test of the relative totals themselves, and 


conclusive confirmation of the accuracy of the higher figures 
of the associate sums. The one amount, in short, represents 
the gross returns realized in the provinces, the other the nett 


payments to the Imperial treasury; 


the difference being the 


ten per cent, allowed to the 9 A 1 mil or Krori for collection. 8 


1 The full legend on the seal is as follows:— 

j\# ) 

k 








d&j HIT 


James Grant was one of those admirable Executive officers of our early service 
in the East who so conscientiously investigated the details of the fiscal adminis¬ 
tration of our predecessors,—the value of whose work the Government of the day 
were utterly incapable of appreciating. Mr. Grant’s exhaustive returns are to be 
found in the Fifth Report on Indian Affairs, presented to the House of Commons 
(1812). 

' 2 Akhar’s Krori , or collector of a foror of dams, received eight per cent, on the 
amount of his realizations, together with other perquisites. In a.d. 1639, under 
Shkh Jab Cm, the Krori or ’ Am il was invested with the additional duties of Faujddr, 
with an allowance of ten per cent, on the collections. These per-centages were 
subsequently modified in their details; under S adullah Khhn, five per cent, only 
was allowed to the Krori, and of this one per cent, was subsequently deducted. 
This arrangement was upheld in Aurangztfb’s reign, and lasted till the dissolution 
of the empire.— Elliot’s Glossary, i. p. 198. 
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Aurangzkb’s Revenue in a.d. 1654-5. 


• 

dXms. 

RUPEES. 

1. Dehli. 

1,55,88,39,127 

3,89,70,978 

2. Agrah. 

1,36,46,02,117 

3,41,15,052 

3. LAhor. 

1,08,97,59,776 

2,72,43,994 

4. Ajmir. 

64,87,61,685 

1,62,19,042 

5. DaulatAbAd. 

50,71,60,000 

1,26,79,000 

6. BerAr. ... 

59,06,00,000 

1,47,65,000 

7. AhmadAbAd 

86,92,88,069 

2,17,32,201 

8. Bengal . 

45,78,58,000 

1,14,46,450 

9. AllahAbAd. 

52,78,81,196 

1,31.,97,029 

10. BihAr.; 

54,53,00,935 

1,36,32,523 

11. MalwAh . 

55,73,17,320 

1,39,32,933 

12. KhandAs . 

49,69,30,000 

1,24,23,250 

13. Oude . 

36,39,82,859 

90,99,571 

14. Telingana . 

19,46,08,000 

48,65,200 

J5. MultAn . 

33,84,21,178 

84,60,529 

16. Orissa. 

22,55,80,000 

56,39,500 

17. Kabul. 

9,70,78,000 

24,26,950 

18. Kashmir . 

11,43,90,000 

28,59,750 

19. T a tah. 

8,92,30,000 

22,30,750 

20. Kandahar. 

6,00,00,000 

15,00,000 

Dams...'. 

10,69,75,88,262 


“40 = 

26,74,39,706 

Us. 26,74,39,702 


Gross return, £26,743,970. Nett return, £24,056,114. 


A witness, for whom the greatest reliance might have 
been claimed, had he expressed more confidence in his own 
returns, is the celebrated traveller Bernier, who. in his 
leading narrative, so far neglected the subject of the income 
of the State as to omit all reference to it in his first edition, 
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only inserting the subjoined table as an appendix to the 
re-issue of his work. For obvious reasons, he is apologetic 
regarding the table itself, and expresses his distrust of the 
grand total, which he clearly considered to be far too large 
in amount. I confess that I estimate the document at a 
higher standard than the author was disposed to concede 
to it; and so far from any excess in the grand total, I am 
disposed to impute a deficiency, especially in the complete 
omission of any return for the province of Bengal, and the 
manifest absence of a nought in the sum assigned for 
Kashmir. 


Bernier tells us nothing of the source from whence he 
derived his data, nor the precise year to which they refer, 1 
but they bear the stamp of a certain degree of authenticity, 
and, allowing for deficiencies, they fairly fit in with the 
prior and subsequent returns. 

I have allowed them to stand in the form supplied by the 
French text, but the suggested emendations would raise the 
sum total by 31,50,000 rupees for the difference in the 
Kashmiri figures, and some 2,00,00,000 to 2,50,00,000 at the 
lowest estimate for the revenues of Bengal, 2 which last item 


Bernier himself, perhaps intentionally, omitted, 


as he adverts 


to the temporary antagonism and independence of the pro¬ 


vince under Sultan Shujah. 


1 His description of Dehli and Agrah was written at Dehli in July, 1663. 
Subsequent portions of the work were written at Kashmir in the same year. 
In 1667 Bernier was in Golconda (p. 131); and his letter from Shir&z, on his 
homeward journey, is dated 1667 (p. 173). 

2 Curious to say, Bernier, among his other errors, has omitted, in his rinal 
summary, the twenty in the 22 krore of rupees, <.od made the grand total “deux" 
krors only. In this he has been followed mechanically by the Editor of the 
English translation (London, 1672), who also sums up his total as “above two 
kourours" of rupees (it. p. 178). And the mistake has remained undetected in 
Pinkerton’s Collection, viii. p. 234. 
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“ Memoire oublie a inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pour 
perfectionner la Carte de l’lndoustan, et savoir lea Revenus 
du Grand Mogol.” 1 


RUPEES. 


1. Dehli.. ••• 

... 1,95,25,000 

2. Agrah . 

... 2,52,25,000 

3. Lahor ... ... .*• 

... 2,46,95,000 

4. Hasmir 2 . 

... 2,19,70,000 

5. Gujarat (Ahmadabad) 

... 1,33,95,000 

6. Kandahar 3 . 

... 19,92,500 

7. Malwah . 

... 91,62,500 

8. Patna or Bihar 

... 95,80,000 

9. Allah&bad. 

... 94,70,000 

10. Oude 4 . 

... 68,30,000 

11. Mult&n . 

... 1,18,40,500 

12. “Jagannat* . 

... 72,70,000 

13. Kashmir. 

3,50,000 

14. Kabul . 

... 32,72,500 

lo« Tata ... ... ... 

'... 23,20,000 

16. Aurangabad . 

... 1,72,27,500 

17. “Varada” (Berar) ... 

... 1,58,75,000 

18. Khandes. 

... 1,85,50,000 

19. Telingana^ . 

... 68,85,000 

20. Baglana 6 . 

5,00,000 


Rs. 22,59,35,500 or £22,593,550 

1 Bernier’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1724, vol. ii., p. 364. See also English edition, 

iv. p. 175. 

2 Qui appartient a un Raja, donne au roi de tribut, etc. 

3 Chiefly under Persia; Perganahs remaining to India pay as above. 

1 Pinkerton’s Voyages, viii. p. 61, and English translation, gi'es Oude 

54,30,000. 

0 “ Talengand, qui confine au Royaurae de Golkonda du cote de Massipatan, a 
quarante-trois Pragnas.” 

6 “ Bagnala qui confine aui terres des Portugais et aux montagnes de Ctvagi, 
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“ Suivant ce Memoire que je ne crois pas trap exact ni 
veritable, le Grand Mogol a de rente tous lea ans de ses 
seules Terres plus de deux Kouroures de Boupies.” 

The subjoined account of Dr. Gemelli Careri, 1 relating 
to the year 1695 a.d., is highly interesting in the close 
approach of the sum named as the grand total of the 
revenues of Aurangzeb (£80,000,000) to that given from 
the independent testimony of Manucci" Of the revenues 
and wealth of the Great Mogul, an infinite quantity of 
roupies is continually flowing into the Great Mogul’s 
exchequer; for besides the usual taxes and excessive im¬ 
posts, the subjects must pay for their land, which is all his. 

.^ was told that the Mogul receives from only his 

hereditary countries 80 carores of roupies a year (every carore 
is ten millions); they could give me no certain account of 
what the conquered kingdoms yield. There is an author, 
not well acquainted with this affair, who reduces this 
monarch’s revenue to 33 millions (Thevenot, Yoy. des. Ind. 
c. 3, p. 12). 2 Another, on the other side, makes it infinite, 

ce Raja qiu a saccagS Sourate, a deux Serkars, huit Pragnas.’’ The nidus of the 
future power of the Mahrattas, “ Bhagelana ,” “ between the 20th and 21st degree 
N. latitude.”—Hamilton, RenneU, etc. 

1 Gemelli Caren (Jean Franqois), c61bbre voyageur italien, n£ 1 Naples, vers 
16-51, rnort vers 1726. “Giro del Mondo,” Naples, 1699-1700, 6 vol. in 12. 

In French, Voyage autour du monde, Paris, 1719, new edit. 1776. 

* The subjoined is Thevenot's return for jld. 1666:_ 

French Livres. 

1 ‘ 1)61111 . 37,000,000 to 38,000,000 

2 * A S rah . 37,000,000 

3 * L ^ hor . 37,000,000 

4 * A J mir . 32,000,000 to 33,000,000 

5. Datrf&thbad (Auranghbad).. 25,000,000 

6. Berkr (Becar) . 14,000,000 

7. Ahmad&b&d . 20,500,000 

S. Bengal (including 16) ... 10,000,000 or 9,000,000 
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and that alone which he says is in the treasury seems fabu¬ 
lous (De Imp. Mog. sive India vera, p. 142). 1 But they that 


will judge of it by his expenses, must consider that the 
Mogul has dispersed throughout his empire 300,000 horse 


and 400,000 foot, who have all great pay.” (A Voyage Round 
the World, by Dr. J. F. bi nielli Careri, Churchill’s Collec¬ 


tion, iv. p. 235.) 

As the return of Aurangzeb’s revenues contributed by 
Manucci exhibits the highest amount of taxation realized 
under the Mughals, it is satisfactory to be able to preface 
its details by documents, indicating approximate advances in 
the State income, derived from independent native sources. 

The data for the subjoined tables are extracted from the 


French Livres 


9. Allahhbhd... 


• M 


• • • 


10. 

Bihhr (Varad) 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

11. 

M&lwah ... 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

12. 

Khandes ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

13. 

Oude. 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

14. 

Telingana ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

16. 

Multkn 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 

16. 

Orissa (Bengal) 

I ••• 

• • • 

• • • 

17. 

Khbul. 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

18. 

Kashmir ... 

• •• 

•• 

• • • 

19. 

Tatta (Sind) 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

20. 

Balkh 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

21. 

Kandahhr ... 

• M 

• • • 

• •• 

22. 

Badakshan... 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

23. 

Baglana* ... 

• •• 

••• 

• • • 


14,000,000 

27,000,000 

14,000,000 

27,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

17,500,000 

4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
500,000 to 600,000 
3,400,000 

14,000,000 to 15,000,000 


750,000 


- French Livres. 

Total for 20 Provinces ... 354,650,000 + 3,100,000 = 357,750,000 


• Capital, 44 Mouler,” p. 82. 

1 I can scarcely concur in this criticism. Taking De Laet’s own figures, Akbar, 
with a yearly revenue from land alone of £17,450,000, left in his treasury cash to 
the amount of £19,834,666, or little more than half a year’s income, if we in- 
elude all sources of taxation. See also Dawkins's return, p. 24; Mandelsloes 
return, p. 32 anti; and Harris’s Collection, i. p. 762. 
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official statistics embodied in the manuals of the collectors 
of revenue, conventiou ally known as “Dastur al ’Amals.” 
From the number of these authoritative guides still extant, 
I am able to cite no less than three y which bear upon some 
later epoch of Aurangz^b’s reign . 1 The returns contributed, 
imperfect as they are in their details, are definite and distinct 
in their totals, and clearly refer to one original official com¬ 
pilation. Unfortunately, the copies available are all modern 
transcripts, and show unmistakable signs of the ignorance 
and carelessness of the engrossers, and an entire want of 
method in checking or reconciling the subordinate items 
with the larger totals. With all these drawbacks, how¬ 
ever, they are quite sufficient for the purpose, now in view, 
of testing the value of Manucci's sources of information. 
And here I would desire to explain why I prefer to rely 
upon external testimony rather than upon the formal papers 
of the servants of the State: these latter usually refer to a 
given assessment or settlement of the land revenue for a 

1 MS. A is the work alluded to at p. 14 suprd. Many passages in the text 
indicate that Aurangzeb was reigning at the period of its compilation. 

MS. B is a copy of a MS., in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
made for Sir H. Elliot in 1854. It purports to be a history of the Kings of 
Dehli, bnt among other matter it contains a very imperfect return of Shhh 
Jahhn’s revenues, many of the items of which accord with the figures furnished 
by Abd ul Hamid Ldhori: but the ignorance of the scribe has converted the 
dams of the original into the same number of rupees, or forty times the true 
amount. The Aurangzeb return occurs later in the work, and is unaccompanied 
by any introduction, except the usual heading of “the Shbahs of the occupied 
kingdom.” 

MS. C is a fragment, also copied for Sir H. Elliot; but the original from 
whence it is derived is not specified. It contains full returns for the 21 Stibahs 
and 205 Sirkhrs; the details of the revenue of the latter are given at large, after 
the plan adopted in the Ain-i Akbari. 

The rakama , or abbreviated word-figures, in which all Indian revenue accounts 
are kept, are badly formed, and at times difficult to discriminate. The author or 
transcriber has likewise taken little pains to verify the given sums. 
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term of years, without marking in any distinct way the in¬ 
cidental fluctuations of absolute collections, the loss of terri¬ 
tory, or the spread of conquest. If written up at all, they 
were probably merely altered for the province or locality in 
which they were in use; whereas, a competent witness at 
head-quarters would be in a position to obtain exact informa¬ 
tion of the actual income for the current year, as it was 
reported, on immediate realization from the various divisions 
of the empire. 

Of the three MSS. from which the annexed tables have 
been compiled, two only furnish grand totals of the revenue 
of the empire, and these sums do not accord with the simple 
addition of the items entered in detail. MS.'C places the 
State income at 13,80,23,56,030 dams, or 34,50,58,900 rupees; 
MS. A fixes the sum at 13,80,26,56,263 dams, or 34,50,66,406 

rupees. Amid these conflicting testimonies, and specially 
desiring to avoid undue enhancements, I had at first selected 
for comparison the MS. C, w’hich possessed the advantage 
of the entry of the sarkdr , or subordinate divisional totals, 
which are wanting in the other MSS. The insertion of 
these tests would presumably secure greater accuracy in the 
reckoning up of the larger items. But on the other hand, 
the given returns do not balance, and the difference of the 
relative amounts not only does not allow for any reduction of 
the gross sura, as against the nett total, but exhibits a 
positive loss on the former of 31,87,761 rupees. 

Under these circumstances I have adopted the compromise 
of recognizing the nett total of C as against the gross returns 
supplied by B, relatively 35,64,14,317 and 34,50,58,900 
rupees, the difference, 1,13,55,417 rupees, may be accepted 

as a vague approach to the reduced four per cent, allowed for 
Collection, noticed at p. 34. 
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* aurangzeb’s revenues. 

The following table has been compiled from the French 
text of Catrou’s “Histoire generale de TEmpire du Mogol ,” 1 
an author who, however worthless in his own proper sphere, 
derives his information on fiscal matters from the higher 
authority of the Venetian traveller Manucci . 2 I have not 
thought it necessary to reproduce the original passage which 
contributes these figures in extenso; but I append in full 
Catrou’s reiteration of the various taxes and sources of 
revenue which contributed in themselves a second sum equal 
to the full amount of the land revenue pure and simple, as a 
justification for the abrupt estimate inserted under the head 
of income from all sources in my concluding recapitulation. 
At the same time I am bound to expose both the strength 
and weakness of the evidence of Manucci himself. A man 
who for nearly fifty years was intimately connected with the 
reigning powers, albeit as a Frank doctor, had unusual 
opportunities of observing the peculiarities of the general 
system of government, so to say, from behind the scenes,* 
and as regards his extracts from official documents,—which 
he truly says were most rigidly engrossed and preserved at the 
Court of the Mughal,—there need be no contest as to the com¬ 
pleteness of the original papers from which he obtained his 
knowledge. There are symptoms of incorrect transmutations 
of the lower figures from the Persian rakams , 3 especially in the 

1 Paris, 4to., 1702. Traduite en Italien, 1718. Second edition, 4 vols. 
duodecimo, 1725. 

2 ‘‘Manucci (Nicolas), Voyageur venetien, mort vers 1710. 

“II passa aux Indes fut attache comme premier medecin au fils du grand Mogol 

Aurangzteb, et quitta ce princo vers 1690. 

“ Retire probableraent en Portugal, il publia l’ouvrage suivant, devenu rons- 

sime: Istoria de Mogol en tres partes de Nicolas Manuchi, Veneziuno; de Remado 
de Orangzeb, Guerras de Golconda e Visapour com varios successos ate a era de 
1700. 3 vol ."—Biog. Universelle. See also Orme’s Fragments , iv. p. vi. 

3 The rakam or system of numeration in use in the Indian revenue 
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number of the vacant places in the fifth column, or second 
place of thousands; but, otherwise, there is very little open 
to objection in his version. The list from which he took his 
returns was clearly unconventional in form, and unusually 
strong and independent in Dakhan totals, which are divided 
into new heads in the one case, and grouped into novel com¬ 
binations in others, such as might be expected from the 
record of the Southern State ledgers of Aurangzeb’s son, 
Sultan Mu azzam, with whose fortunes Manucci was more 
directly associated. The flaw, if any, in the general detail, 
might be charged against the extraordinary amount assigned 
not only to Bengal itself, but to the unprecedented intrusion 
of the division of Rajmahal; but it would be more than 
hazardous to assert, with our present knowledge, that these 
things were not so, or that these amounts were not realized 

at any given period, however exceptional the momentary 
realization may have proved. 

tables, consists of a scries of signs, abridged from the full Arabic word for the 
given number: a very terror to young students who desire to commit it to 
memory mechanically, but simple in the extreme when tested by its primitive 
elements. It proceeds upon the theory of having separate signs for the units, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands, the higher numbers being written in the upper 
lines, while the signs for the thousands, etc., are run consecutively at the foot of 
the 6um, as in the subjoined form:— 

-A.rbs 1. Read to the left. 

Krors 2. 

Laks 3. 

units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 4. 

The main difficulty in checking the conventional Indian definition of these sums 
in the lower totals arises from the slovenly practice in use of discarding the true 
symbols for thousands, and expressing those numbers by ordinary units and tens, 
so that unless there chance to be a sign for « hundred in the general sum, the 
written number in the lower line may stand for, say, 20,000 or 20. In the better 
written MSS. the insertion of the signs . settles the question in favour of the 
thousands, but otherwise it is quite optional to which column of our figures the 
numbers should be referred. A full, almost needlessly full, table of these symbols 
ia engraved in Stewart’s Persian Letters, London, 1825. 
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Table of the Revenues of Aurangzeb in a.d. 1697. 


1« Dehli••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

... 

1,25,50,000 rupees. 

2« Agrah » • • ••• ••• ••• 

. . • 

2,22,03,550 

ft 

3. Labor • • • ••• • • • ••• 

... 

2,33,05,000 

ft 

4« Ajmir . »• ••• ••• ••• 

... 

2,19,00,002 

ft 

5# Gujarat ••• ••• • • • ••• 

... 

2,33,95,000 

ft 

6# M&lwah ••• ••• ••• ••• 

... 

99,06,250 

ft 

7 • Bih&r. •• .«. • • • ••• ••• 

... 

1,21,50,000 

ft 

• 

8# Multin • • • • • • ••• • • * 

... 

50,25,000 

ft 

9 • E^abix! ••• ••• ••• • • • 

... 

32,07,250 

ft 

10. Tata ••• ••• ••• ... ••• 

... 

60,02,000 

ft 

11. Bakar ... ••• ... ••• 

... 

24,00,000 

it 

12. Urecha (Orissa) . 

. . • 

57,07,500 

it 

13. Kashmir . 

. . • 

35,05,000 

it 

14. Allahabad.• • ••• ••• ••• 

... 

77,38,000 

it 

15. Dakhan (a in General Table) 

• • • 

1,62,04,750 

it 

16. Ber4r... •#. ••• ••• ••• 

. . • 

1 58,07,500 

a 

17. Kandes ... ... ... ••• 

... 

1,11,05,000 

it 

13. Baglanah ... ••• ••• ••• 

... 

68,85,000 

a 

19. “Nande” (Nandair) (b )... 

... 

72,00,000 

it 

20. Bengal . 

... 

4,00,00,000 

it 

21. Ujain (c). 

... 

2,00,00,000 

it 

22. Rajmahal. 

... 

1,00,50,000 

it 

23. Bijapur . 

... 

5,00,00,000 

ft 

24. Golconda ... ... ... ... 

... 

5,00,00,000 

tt 


38,62,46,802 „ 

The French epitomist justifies Manucci’s data, and con¬ 
tinues the illustration of his subject from the Italian’s own 
inspiration in the following terms:—“ Ce que nous avons 
dit jusqu’icy, 1 est un prejuge favorable pour rendre croiable 
ce que nous allons dire. Sans doutc on ne sera plus surpris 
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des immenses revenus que le Mogol recueille de ses Etats. 
En voiei la liste tiree des archives de l’Empire. L’etat 
du produit de ce grand Domaine, que l’Empereur possede 
lui seul dans toute l’4tendue de sa Souverainete, 6toit, en 

1 ann^e 1697, tel que nous l’allons representer. 1 . 

Le tout supput£ fait trois ceius quatre-vingt-sept millions de 
roupies 8f cent quatre-vingt-quatorze mille (38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,40(1).* Ainsi a prendre les roupies des 
Indes pour trente sols ou environ de notre monnoye de 
France, le Domaine de 1’Empereur Mogol lui produit tous 
les ans, cinq ccns quatre-vingt millions, sept ccns quatre-vingt 
onze mille litres. Outre ces revenus fixes du Domaine, qu’on 
tire seulement des fruits de la terre, le casuel de I’Empire 
est une autre source de richesses pour l’Empereur. 1°. On 
exige tous les ans un tribut par tete de tous les Indiens 
ldolatres. Comme la mort, les voyages, & les fuites de ces 
anciens habitans de l’lndoustan, en rendent le nombre in- 
certain, on le diminue beaucoup a l’Empereur. Les gouver- 
neurs profitent de leur deguisement. 2°. Toutes les mer¬ 
chandises, que les Negocians ldolatres font transporter, payent 
aux Douannes cinq pour cent de leur valeur. Oramgzeb a 
exempt^ les Mahometans de ces sortes d’impots. 3°. Le 
blanchissage de cette multitude infinie de toiles qu’on tra- 
vaille aux Indes, est encore la matiere d’un tribut. 4°. La 
mine de diamans paye a l’Empereur une grosse somme. 11 
exige pour lui les plus beaux & les plus parfaits; c’est-a- 


Sclon la maniere do compter dans l’lndoustan, un carol vaut cent laqt, c’est- 
a-dire, dix millions; & q u’ un , aq vaut cent , nil | e rMpic> . Enfin ]es f 

talent a peu pres lrente ,o/s, monnoye de France. 

2 My total in the table varies slightly from this amount. There may hare 
been some emissions among the minor items in the French text, while the grand 
o possibly reproduces the figures of Manucci’s original Italian text. Oudc, 
lor instance, is not entered at all in the detailed list in Catron’s version. 
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dire tous ceux qui sont au-dessus de trois huit. 5°. Les port 
de mer, & particulierement ceux de Sindi, de Barocha, de 
Suratte, & de Cambaye, sont taxez a de grosses sommes 
Suratte seul rend ordinairement trente laqs pour les droits 
d J entrees, & onze laqs pour le profit des monnoyes qu’on y 
fait battre. 6°. Toute la cote de Coromandel, et les Ports 
situez sur les bords du Gange, produisent de gros revenus au 
Souverain. 7°. Ce qui les augmente infiniment c’est l’heri- 
tage qu’il permit universellement de tous ses Sujets Maho¬ 
metans qui sont a sa solde; tous les meubles, tout 1’argent, 
& tous les effets de celui qui rneurt, appartiennent de droit a 
l’Empereur. Par la les femmes des Gouverneurs de Provinces 
& des Gen^raux d’armees, sont souvent reduites a une pen¬ 
sion modique, & leurs enfans, s’ils sont sans merite, sont 
reduits a la mendicite. 8°. Les tributs des Rajas sont assez 
considerables, pour tenir place parmi les principaux revenus 
du Mogol. Tout ce casuel de l’Empire, egale, a peu pres, 
ou surpasse mime les immenses richesscs que l’Empereur 
percoit des seuls fonds de terre de son Domaine. On est 
etonne sans doute d’une si prodigieuse opulence; mais il faut 
considerer qu^r tint de richesscs n’outre dans les tresors du 
Mogol, que pour en sortir tous les ans, du moins en partie, 

& pour couler une autre fois sur ses terrcs. La inoitie de 
rErapire subsiste par les liberalitez du Prince, ou du moins 
elle est a ses gages. Outre ce grande nombre d’Officers & de 
Soldats qui ne vivent que de la paye, tous les Paisans de la 
campagne, qui ne labourent que pour le Souverain, sont 
nourris ii ses frais, & presque tous les Artisans des villes, 
qu’on fait travailler pour le Mogol, sont paiez du Tr«$sor 
Imperial. On conjecture assez quelle est la dependance des 
Sujets, Si par consequent quelle est leur deference pour leur 
Maitre.” 
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My concluding extract is taken from Harris's Voyages, 
wherein explanations are given in regard to the authenticity 
of the statistical return, and its verification from independent 
documents. 1 The return itself is of considerable value ih this 
inquiry, in so distinctly supporting, in properly modified 
terms, the parallel list of provincial revenues furnished by 
Manucci. It will be seen to reproduce, in identical figures, 
many of the totals given in the parallel lists derived from the 
Dastur al Amals , quoted at pp. 42, 43. It wisely discrimi¬ 
nates the altered condition of Aurangz^b’s kingdom in his 
later years, and the contrast may be followed from the minor 
reductions under Ber&r and Ahmadnagar to the more im¬ 
portant defalcations in Bidar and Bij&pur. As regards 
Manucci s returns, it lends no countenance to the introduc¬ 
tion of an independent Subah under R4jraah41, and properly 
brings back Bengal to sober revenue proportions, from the 
possibly momentary receipt of the large sum placed to its 
credit by the Italian physician ; and, further, it marks by 
the omission of Baglana and Nandair, and the extinction of 
the dubious tribute of the Mahrattas. The introductory 
quotation is continued from the passage reproduced in illus¬ 
tration of the return at page 32. 

In the latter end of his father's time, the three provinces 
of Balkh, Kandahar, and Badakhsh4n were lost, which pro¬ 
duced a revenue of £600,000; and yet, at his deoease, he left 
his dominions in a better condition than he found them, as 
will appear from the following succinct table of provinces and 
their revenues, which may be depended upon, and which will 
be of great use in understanding the subsequent part of this 

1 The chapter from which this passage is copied is headed, “ Taken chiefly front 
the accurate edition of Ramasio, compared with an original M8. in his Prussian 
Majesty’s Library, and with most of the translations hitherto published.” 


4 
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work, as well as other books which treat of the Mogul 
Empire.” 

Aurangzeb's Revenues in 1707. 

19 Old Subahs (Provinces). 

DAMS* RUPEES. 


1. Dehli . 

••• ••• ••• ••• 

122,19,50,137 

= 3,05,48,753 

2. Agrah. 

114,67.60,157 

2,86,69,003 

3 - Ajmir. 

65,23,45,362 

1,63,08,634 

4. Allahabad . 

45,65,43,248 

1,14.13,581 

5. Punjab. 

82,61,32,107 

2,06,53,302 

6- Oiule . 

32,23,27,829 

80,58,195 

7. Miiltan. 

21,44,42,936 

53,61,073 

8. Kabul. 

16,10,39,354 

40,25,983 

9. Kashmir . 

22,99,11,397 

57,47,734 

10. Gujarat . 

60.78,49,135 

1,51.96,228 

11. Bihar . 

40,71,61,000 

1,01,79,025 

12. Sind . 

9,IS,16,810 

22,95,420 

10. Daulatabad. 

103,49,45,100 

2,58,73,627 

14. M&hvah . 

40,39,01,658 

1,00,97,541 

lo. Berar . 

61,40,25,000 

1,53,50,625 

16. Khandes . 

44,86,30,000 

1,12,15,750 

17. Bidar . 

37,29,74,370 

93,24,359 

18. Bengal. 

52,46,36,240 

1,31,15,906 

19. Orissa . 

14,28,20,000 

35,70,500 

The two New Subahs. 

• 



20. Haidar abaci. 

111,33,60,000 

2,78,34,000 

21. Bijapur . 

107,83,05,000 

2,09,57,625 


1207,18,76,840 = 

: 30,17,96,864 
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The equivalent sura total given in the text is £37,724,615, 
but the aggregate items do not make more than £30,179,692. 1 
The difference, as is obvious, having arisen from the authors 
allowing 2s. 6^. for the exchange rate of the rupee (or 1000 
rupees=£125); whereas., throughout these calculations, the 
nominal exchange has been reduced to the conventional even 
sum of 2s. per rupee, or 10 rupees to the £ sterling, which, 
though it accords more closely with modern exchanges, and 
is especially simple in its exhibition of comparative ratios, 
can scarcely be said to have represented the true equivalent 
or purchasing power of the current coin of the period, so 
well as the practical illustration given by the contemporary 

observer. 

Finally, to recapitulate the data collected in the previous 
pages, I have cast the leading results into tabular forms, the 
one exhibiting the contrasted provincial returns, the other 
giving at one view the variations of the grand totals of the 
revenue of the Mughals for 113 years. 

The former furnishes a curious chart of the changing 
boundaries of the empire—a faithful index of the agricultural 
advance or retrogression of the several provinces, and sug¬ 
gestive evidence of the effeot of the residence of the Court 
upon the material prosperity of the favoured locality. 

The second table instructs us as to what the magnificent 
domain we now administer could then pay with but little 
effort, and under many adverse influences. 

1 1207,18,76,840-r 40 = 301,79,69,840-^10 = £30,179,926. 
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REVENUES OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE. 
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Kupees, 14,19,09,576 22,00,00,000 26,74,39,702 22,59,35,500 35,64,14,308 38.62.46.802 30,17.96,859 










Recapitulation of the A mount of the Revenues of the Mughal Empire at A arious Periods, 

Rejecting all Imperfect Returns. 


54 revenues of the-mughal empire. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Since the completion of this work, the author has finally satisfied 
himself that the true value of the dam (or money of account of the 
Mughal financiers), is ^ and not of a rupee. Under these con¬ 
ditions the table at page 445 may be modified and amended as 
follows. But in adopting these results, it will be necessary to 
enlarge Bichard Hawkins’s ambiguous definition of “crown land” 
(No. 6), and admit that he designed to refer to the State revenues 


derived from all sources. 

1. Ffruz Shah, a.d. 1351-1388... 

2. Babur, a.d. 1526-1530. 

3. Akbar, a.d. 1593 . 

4. Akbar, a.d. 1594 ... 

5. Akbar, a.d. 1605 . 

6. Jahringir, a.d. 1609-1611...... 

7. Jahangir, a.d. 1628 . 

8. Sh&h Jahan, 1st return. 

9. Shah Jahan, later return . 

10. Aurangzeb, ad. 1697 . 


Land Revenue. 

Total Revenue 
from all sources. 


£6,850,000 

£2,600,000 

32,000,000 

16,574,388 

17,450,000 

50.000.000 

17,500,000 

• 

22,000,000 

36,000,000 

38,719,400 

77,438,800 














